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HARPENDING    CREST 


To  my  friend,  unassuming  John  A.  Finch, 
of  Spokane,  Washington,  a  man  of  great 
abihty,  possessmg,  accordmg  to  my  ideals, 
all  the  attributes  of  greatness,  as  a  token  of 
my  deep  esteem,  this  book  is  dedicated. 

The  Author. 


PREFACE. 


On  my  return  to  ("alifornia.  after  an  absence  of  many 
years,  my  attention  was  called,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
fact  that  m_\-  name  had  been  associated  nn])leasantly 
with  the  i^'reat  diamond  fraud  that  startled  the  financial 
world  near]}-  half  a  century  ago.  Plain  duty  to  my 
family  name  and  reputation  compelled  me  to  tell  the 
whole  story  of  that  strange  incident  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge of  it  extends.  I  sincerely  trust  that  a  candid  read- 
ing of  these  pages  will  satisfy  the  juiblic  that  I  was  only 
a  dupe,  along  with  some  of  the  most  tlistinguished 
financiers  of  the  last  generation.  Concerning  two  of 
the  historians  who  maligned  me,  I  am  without  redress. 
They  are  dead.  The  latest  author,  Air.  John  P.  Young, 
repeated  the  accusation  of  his  ]iredecessors  in  his  his- 
tory of  Sat:  l-'rancisco.  This  gentleman  has  admitted 
that  he  merely  copied  the  story  of  the  earlier  works, 
having  no  personal  knowledge  of  events  at  that  ])eriofl, 
and  has  handsomely  admitted,  over  his  signature,  that 
he  unconsciously  did  me  an  injustice. 

To  the  diamond  story  I  have  added,  at  the  request  of 
friends,  some  of  my  experiences  and  reminiscences  of 
California   of  the   earl_\-   days. 

ASBURY    HAR['h:Xl)l.\"(;. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Earia'  Years — ]\[v  A'ovage  to  California. 

My  father  was  one  of  the  largest  landed  proprietors 
of  Kentucky,  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  State. 
That  was  still  on  the  frontier  of  the  Far  West.  Beyond 
stretched  the  land  of  enchantment  and  adventure — the 
])lains,  the  mountains,  the  unhroken  solitudes,  the  wild 
Indians,  the  huffaloes  and  the  Golden  State  on  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific. 

Young'sters  whose  minds  are  occupied  today  with  hase- 
hall  and  tennis  and  who  still  retain  a  lingering"  love  for 
taffy,  sixty  years  ago  on  the  frontier  were  dreaming  of 
wild  adventures  that  were  nearly  always  realized  to  some 
extent.  We  lived  on  the  border  line,  where  the  onward 
wave  of  emigration  broke  and  scattered  over  the  vast 
vacancies  of  the  West,  and  it  is  hardly  saying  too  much 
to  assert  that  fully  seven  boys  in  ten  were  caught  and 
carried  forward  with  the  flood  before  they  had  gone  very 
far  in  their  teens. 

For  myself,  I  simply  gave  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  I  ran  away  from  college  to  join  an 
aggregation  of  young  gentlemen  but  little  older  than 
myself,  who  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  General  Walker, 
the  filibuster.  The  objective  was  the  conquest  of  Nic- 
aragua. The  Walker  expedition  sailed  to  its  destination 
and  what  followed  is  a  matter  of  well  known  history. 
But  for  my  companions  and  myself,  numbering   120  in 
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all.  it  endfd  in  a  liuniiliatino^  disaster.  For.  as  we  sailed 
down  the  Mis>i'->ii)])i  Kiver  the  Ioiil;-  arm  (if  I'ncle  Sam 
reaehed  out  and  ean,«;ht  us.  like  a  hunch  of  truant  kids. 
T  manaL^ed  to  elude  my  captors,  and  after  various  wan- 
(leriu^>-  and  stran.L;e  experience  made  m_\-  \va_\'  to  the 
])aternal  home  in  a  condition  that  made  the  rro(lii;al 
Son  look  like  30  cents. 

That  didn't  ahate  the  wandering;-  fever  in  the  slightest 
and  in  order  that  1  mi;.:ht  not  commit  my>elf  to  another 
W'alker  expedition,  my  father  consented  that  T  should 
trv  m\-  luck  in  California  and  1  '^tarted  with  hi^  lilc^^in^- 
and  what  seemed  to  me  a  lihc-ral  -rub  ^take.  1  had  ju-t 
tm'ned  sixteen. 

Instead  of  .q-oin^-  to  New  York  and  trd<inp:  passa,<;-e 
from  that  port.  T  decided  to  travel  down  the  Mississijipi 
River,  have  a  look  at  \ew  Orleans  and  leave  on  one  of 
the  various  steamers  there  that  connected  with  the  Pacific 
Mail  at  Darien. 

TTere  an  unforeseen  calamity  very  nearly  upset  all  my 
l^lans.  Mv  moncv  consisted  of  currency,  issued  mider 
the  ausi)ices  of  the  various  States.  A  financial  storm  of 
some  kind  had  iu<t  swept  the  country  and  the  currency 
became  lei;al  tender  only  in  the  borders  of  the  State  of 
issuance.  All  that  T  could  realize  on  mv  bills  was  barely 
enou^fjh  to  buy  a  steera.G:e  ticket  to  California.  That. 
to,q-ether  with  five  dollars  in  ^'old  coin  and  a  revolver 
compri-^ed  my  earthly  possessions. 

At  Tanama  we  were  crowded  into  a  small  steamer 
(iesi.^'ued  for  about  400  i)assen,^-er>.  but  nearly  1.000  were 
crammed  into  it.  Condition^  in  the  ^teerai^e  were  appal- 
ling,'-.     I'esides.   the   '^hip   was   imder-provisioned  and   we 
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Taken   JList    before    his    migration 

to    California 


Mv   Vovao-c   to   California 

soon  VAU  ^lidi'l  of  aiutliini;'  like  \-c'j4'i.'laI)l(.'s  and  fruit. 
Ihc  \)uy>v\'  hail  tliriflih-  laiil  in  a  lar^c  privatt.'  ^u]ii»l\'  nf 
nran^c^  and  lianana>  l(ir  sale  in  San  !■  ranoisco.  Tlicsc 
he  hail  diviilcMl  into  two  caches.  The  hnnj^ry  inoh  seized 
on  one  of  them,  located  hetween  decks,  in  the  ni^ht. 
and  cleaned  it  u\)  to  the  uttermost  ]ieel.  The  ptu'ser 
knew  only  too  well  that  the  next  nit^ht  would  witness 
the  disa])pearance  of  the  balance  of  his  ])ropert\-.  lie 
was  in  des])air.     An  inspiration  seized  me. 

"llow  much  will  you  take  cash  f(jr  the  lot?""  I  a>ked 
him. 

"Give  me  SIO  for  them  and  it's  a  bargain."  he  answered. 

I  fished  out  tliat  lonesome  $5  piece,  paid  it  on  account 
and  made  some  vague  excuse  abcjut  getting  the  other 
five  from  my  bunk.  T  was  given  i)ermission  also  to  hold 
a  fruit  auction  sale  on  the  upper  deck. 

Being  a  fruit  peddler  shocked  my  southern  ideas  of  a 
gentleman's  emplovment.  Xothing  but  downright  ih)v- 
erty  could  have  <lriven  me  to  it.  TTowever.  I  took  the 
edge  ofi:'  the  thing  as  far  as  possiljle  l)y  em])l()ying  an 
itinerant  gambler,  also  dead  broke,  to  act  as  general 
salesman  and  orator  while  T  took  in  the  cash.  ITe  had  a 
voice  like  a  fog  horn  and  the  gall  of  a  highwayman. 
He  cried  our  wares  with  such  success  that  in  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  ship's  comi)anv  was  engaged  in  mad 
competition  to  buy  oranges  and  bananas  at  five  for  a 
half.  Tt  would  have  been  just  tlie  same  if  T  had  ma<le 
the  price  five  for  a  dollar. 

Monev  rolled  in  faster  than  T  could  count  it.  1  couM 
see  that  m\'  chief  of  staft'  was  "knocking  down"  on  me 
in  a  shameless  way,  but  1   didn't  have  time  to  check  his 
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activiti\'^ — in  fact.  T  (liiln't  care.  In  a  little  ovvv  an  linnr. 
the  la'^t  oranL^i"  ami  banana  had  vanished.  I  settled 
aoC()nnt>  with  the  i)nr>er  and  counted  ni\-  cai)it<al.  T  had 
a  little  i)\er  $400  to  the  ^ciod,  enough  to  make  a  decent 
start   in    California. 

I  do  not  tell  this  incident  because  it  is  noteworthy  in 
itself.  In^tanco  were  then  so  common  of  needv  gentle- 
men who  extricated  themselves  from  the  tinancial  bog'  by 
some  shift  which  in  other  days  they  would  have  thought 
ignoble — almost  disgraceful — that  this  event  would  not 
be  worth  recalling:  but  in  the  peculiar  wav  that  destiny 
is  worked  out.  it  had  a  decisive  part  in  directing  very 
important  matters  of  the  future.  And  it  has  been  my 
observation  that  the  most  impressive  movements  in  the 
lives  of  most  of  us  have  been  determined  more  by  chance 
than  by  a  fixed  purpose. 

Among  those  who  watche(l  m_\-  fruit  sale  with  interest 
was  a  gentleman  named  Harvey  Evarts.  He  was  a 
successful  ]:)lumber  in  California  and  was  returning  from 
a  trip  to  the  "States."  whither  he  had  gone  with  a  party 
of  bankers,  mine  owners  and  others  of  fortune  commen- 
surate with  his  own.  Plumbers  were  not  in  1857  the 
financial  giants  that  thev  have  become  todav.  Still  their 
>tars  were  in  the  ascendant  and  Mr.  hA'arts  was  one  of 
the  brilliant  luminaries  in  the  skv. 

This  gentleman  api)roache(l  me  after  the  sale.  T  had 
transferred  at  once  from  tlie  steerage  to  the  upper  deck, 
as  became  my  altered  fortune,  and  he  congratulated  me 
in  a  ])lea-^ant  way  on  my  extraordinary  good  luck.  T 
told  him  all  about  myself  in  bov  fashion  and  when  we 
reached  .^an  Francisco  we  had  become  so  well  acquainted 
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tliat  Mr.  Evarts  invited  me  to  accomiKiny  liiiii  to  Cani])- 
toiiville,  then  a  great  mining  district,  now  off  the  maj), 
so  far  as  the  yellow  metal  goes,  where  he  had  important 
interests. 

Placer  mining  was  on  the  toboggan  in  1S57,  when  I 
arrived  in  California.  AH  the  great  "bars"  and  gulches 
had  been  located  and  worked  out.  \'ery  few  individual 
strikes  were  made  after  that  date.  I  do  n(jt  know 
whether  it  was  good  judgment  or  just  a  case  of  pure 
"nigger  luck."  but  at  all  events  it  happened  that  even  in 
those  days  of  declining  fortune,  every  suggestion  that 
Afr.  Evarts  gave  me  turned  to  gold.  He  advised  me  to 
take  a  chance  at  the  head  of  a  couple  of  abandoned 
gulches.  In  both  cases  I  struck  it  rich  enough  to  add 
$6,000  to  my  working  capital.  Again  he  suggested  a 
lease  of  a  h_\(lraulic  mine  on  what  was  known  as  Rail- 
road Hill,  which  had  been  the  ruin  of  several  experienced 
miners.  I  followed  his  advice  and  after  being  brought 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  struck  it  rich,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  and  cleaned  up  finally  with  $60,000  to  my 
credit,  all  before  my   17th  birthda}-. 

I  visited  the  newly  discovered  Comstock  Lode.  Didn't 
like  it.  for  deep  mining  seemed  too  slow  a  way  of  making- 
money.  Later  I  had  a  spectacular  race  with  Jim  I'air. 
then  a  hustling  prospector,  to  locate  a  mining  claim  in 
L^tah.  But  the  tales  of  mountains  gorged  with  wealth 
vanished  when  we  got  there. 

Then  I  began  to  listen  to  a  lot  of  mining  cam]i  talk 
about  Mexico  and  its  riches.  California  and  Nevada 
were  growing  dull  to  my  way  of  thinking  and  T  turned 
my  thoughts  to  the  land  of  Montezuma. 
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All  the  v:\v\\-  '^n]i\  sc'ckcr.s  of  C'alifoniia  IkhI  >()Iik- 
l<ii()\\  k'll^X'  of  Mexico.  Tile  ,L;reat  ai'L^osies  of  the  L'acific 
Mail  Steani>hii)  (.dni])an\'  stoi>i)e(l  at  variolic  points,  such 
as  Acapulco,  Maii/.anillo  anil  ^o1ne^iInes  at  Alazatlan. 
Thns  the  passen,L;'ers  stained  a  sort  of  hurricane  deck 
inii>res>ion  of  the  Latin  nation  to  the  southward.  lUit  it 
extended  no  further  than  these  i.;lini])ses  of  the  coast.  .\ 
veil  of  ]irotound  ni_\'ster\-  and  romance  shut  out  a  view 
of  the  vast  interior.  (  )nly,  we  Kmicw  that  it  was  ini- 
inen>el_\'  rich  in  i)recious  metals,  hut  so  utterl_\-  lawless 
and  overrun  with  handits  that  nothiuL;-  .short  of  a  stand- 
\u'j;  arni\'  could  jirotect  an  investment. 

Thus  none  of  the  ad\'enturous  pioneers  attemi)ted  to 
explore  and  pros])ect  the  west  coast  of  .Mexico,  which 
later  ])ourc<l  il^  hundreds  of  millions  into  I'ali  tornia.  I 
mav  he  mistaken,  hut  1  have  a  strong'  im])ression  that  I 
was  the  first  oi  a  lon:^-  line  of  miners  who  went  from 
.San  I'rancisco  to  Mexico  and  laid  the  foundation  there 
for  mii^lUx-   fortunes. 

\  er\'  much  like  |ason.  when  he  luished  his  classic  iunk 
from  (  Ireece,  T  started  on  my  \enlures  in  .Mexico.  I 
l)oUL;iit  a  small  trading"  \-essel,  hired  an  excellent  crew, 
several  of   whom    s])oke   .Si)anish,   took   verv  little   monev 
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along,  but  a  lart^'e  cai'o-o  of  snoods  suilahlc  to  tlic  wants 
of  tlic  countrw  In  dIIut  words.  I  figured  to  make  tlie 
expedition  tinanee  itself.  In  this  1  \\a>  fairly  successful. 
After  sailing-  up  the  (iulf  of  California  and  stopping  at 
various  ports,  we  arrived  at  Mazatlan,  my  original  ob- 
jective point,  my  cargo  sold  out. 

There  was  a  small  American  colony  at  Mazatlan  and 
several  groups  of  foreigners  of  other  nationalities,  all  of 
them  of  the  trading  class.  When  I  suggested  a  pros- 
pecting expedition  into  the  interior,  they  assured  me  it 
was  little  better  than  suicide :  that  the  country  was  in 
the  absolute  ])OSsession  of  outlaws  of  the  most  desperate 
type,  and  that  a  prospector's  life  would  not  be  worth  ten 
cents  among  them. 

But  T  met  a  ^Mexican  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Don 
Miguel  I'aredis,  who  told  me  a  very  dilTerent  story.  Tie 
said  that  the  dangers  were  grossly  exaggerated — that 
there  was  really  little  to  fear  for  anyone  who  under- 
stood the  people.  As  a  guaranty  of  good  faith  he 
ofifered  to  go  with  me,  for  at  the  time  he  happened  to 
be  broke — not  an  unusual  incident  in  the  life  of  a  Mex- 
ican gentleman.  IMoreover.  he  promised  to  lead  me  to  a 
mine  of  fabulous  riches,  in  the  mountains  of  Durango. 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  Mazatlan.  So  we  set  out 
with  a  complete  mining  outfit,  ])owder.  steel,  tools,  gen- 
eral equipment  and  ])rovisions  for  six  months. 

Don  Miguel  certainly  understood  his  business.  Wq 
really  were  in  no  more  real  danger  than  if  we  had  been 
traveling  through  one  of  the  New  England  States.  We 
did  meet  some  uncommonly  tough-looking  citizens, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  but  Don  Miguel  always  rode  forward 
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to  iiK'ct  tluMii.  handed  out  some  s])ecious  i)alaver  in 
S])ani'>li.  \\lK'rcn])on  the  w  liole  partx-  would  (h^einhark 
Iroui  their  mules  or  horses,  emhrace  each  other  on  the 
trail.  ])a-^>  around  >ome  more  palaxer  and  i)ai"t  with 
mutual  esteem,  ddie  Don  \\a>  a  marvel  as  a  ])eacemaker 
and  1  mii^iit  add  tliat  for  genuine  sj;o()d-fell(j\vship  and 
clean  dealini;-  in  all  res])ect>  he  was  one  of  the  finest  men 
of  any  nation   I   ha\e  met  in  a  louy  life. 

hinally.  we  reached  his  mine.  This  was  known  for 
_\ears  after  as  the  ( iuadaloupe  de  los  Angeles  mine,  lie 
hadn't  exa,^"^"erated  il^  riche>.  hadn't  told  half  the  truth. 
1  he  vein  ran  straii^ht  up  the  almost  i)erpen(licular  face 
of  a  narrow  j^or^e.  It  was  merely  a  case  of  breaking 
down  the  ore  as  in  an  o])en  cut.  There  were  no  shafts, 
tunnels,  drifts,  and  winzes  that  take  the  heart  out  of 
(|uart/.  miniuL;-  a^  a  rule.  And  the  ore  was  so  rich  that 
with  careftd  sorting  it  was  possible  to  make  large  car- 
goes average  $500  or  $000  a  ton. 

We  never  attempted  to  "beneficiate"  or  retluce  the  ore 
on  tlie  spot.  Don  ^liguel  was  altogether  too  shrewd 
lor  that.  Had  bullion  trains  gone  through  the  moun- 
tains from  our  cam])  it  would  have  taken  a  standing 
army  to  protect  them.  We  >imply  bought  mules  and 
burros,  loaded  them  with  rock  that  no  bandit  wanted, 
though  it  was  worth  perha])s  five  hundred  dollars  a  ton. 
Tt  very  seldom  failed  to  reach  the  seaboard,  where  there 
were  crude  reduction  work<  and  |)lentv  of  purchasers 
of  ore. 

Even  our  inbound  ])ack  trains  of  costlv  supplies  were 
unmolested.  Don  Miguel  was  forever  [jracticing  diplo- 
macy.     If  a    robljer   appeared   at   our  hacienda   he   was 
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received  like  a  friend  and  lirotlier.  had  the  best  ni  every- 
thine.  couldn't  sav  "mas  vino"  too  often,  was  handed  a 
liberal  "gratification"  or  tip  and  limitless  "felicidades"  on 
his  departure.  15y  the  exercise  of  these  arts,  the  man- 
agement became  so  popular  that  on  several  occasions 
our  pack  trains  were  actually  protected  by  professional 
bandits  again-^t  marauding  amateurs. 

We  never  had  a  bit  of  trouble  in  our  camp  with  the 
large  number  of  people  assembled  there.  This  also  was 
due  to  Don  Miguel's  forethought  and  knowledge  of  hi- 
people.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  give  the  average 
AEexican  plenty  of  grub,  plenty  of  music,  plenty  of 
dancing,  a  little  cheap  finery  in  dress,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  can  wag  on  as  it  will,  for  aught  he  cares. 
He  does  not  take  kindly  to  abstractions,  doesn't  worr_\- 
over  his  "wrongs."  has  no  inclination  to  reorganize 
society ;  onl_\'  wants  to  l)e  let  alone  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  life  according  to  his  own  simple  [)lan.  And 
when  vou  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  his  is  not  a  l)ad 
philosophy,  after  all. 

Don  I^Iiguel  arranged  it  --o  that  our  little  army  of 
emplovees  never  had  time  to  meditate  mischief.  Tie 
bought  them  all  kinds  of  mu>ical  instruments,  including 
a  brass  band  on  which  the}'  became  proficient  in  a  won- 
derfully short  time.  Ever\-  night  there  was  a  "bade"  in 
the  plaza  at  which  the  people  danced  till  they  fell  from 
exhaustion.  lie  ofl:'ered  cash  prizes — mighty  stiff  ones — 
for  the  best  dancers,  male  and  female — the  choice  to  be 
determined  among  themselves  b\-  a  jjlebiscite  or  b\-  select 
committee.  Also,  on  Sundavs.  we  had  a  l)ull  figlit.  It 
wasn't  of  the  sanguinarv  descri])tion  ;  the  Indls   weren't 
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killed.  ])iit  were  tlirifti'K-  ]<v]i[  in  cold  storage  to  fip^lit 
another  (la\'.  It  made  a  sati>l'act()r\-  sjxirt  fnr  the 
IH^ojile,  and  was  also  incx|)ensi\-e.  Added  to  this,  we 
])aiil  hi.L^h  wa^es  in  hard  ca-^h  and  kv\)\  in  ^tnek  at  onr 
stoix'  an  assortmcMil  of  artitdes  t'or  i)ersonal  dt'coi'ation 
at   i)rices  that   were   ]iiL;ld\-   protilahle  hnt   not   iirohihilive. 

I  lni>  onr  enler])rise  hecame  a  ])\'j;  sneeess  from  everv 
stand])oint.  At  a  time  when  ncarl\-  all  tlie  mines  in  the 
Sierra  Madre  were  closed  down — i^'actiealK'  ahandone(l 
— we  were  swini^'in^"  alon;^'  under  a  fnll  head  of  steam, 
without  the  slightest  interrui)tion,  with  the  L;encral  ^"ood 
will  of  all  with  whom  we  came  in  contact,  liesides.  we 
were  niakiuL;'  money  at  a  rate  suflicient  to  tiu'n  one's 
brain.  1  donht  if  ever  such  a  return  was  made  on  the 
tritliuL;"  sum  invested.  There  luul  keen  no  develoi^jmcnt 
expense.  The  mine  paid  from  the  very  day  we  began 
to  o]ierate   it. 

While  T  was  the  "ca])italist"  and  owned,  1)\-  our  a^'ree- 
ment.  two-thirds  of  the  i)roi)ertv.  I  allowed  i^on  Miguel 
an  absolute  free  hand  in  all  matters  of  j^olicx- :  wherein 
T  showed  a  wisdom  superior  to  mv  years.  And  1  fol- 
lowed his  advice  in  one  matter  so  important  that  I  must 
mention   it   for  the  j^eneral   i^ood  of  mankind. 

The  women  of  the  Mexican  Sierra  are  remarkable 
for  their  j'jhvsical  charms.  There  were  many  real 
beauties  resident  in  our  camp — "sim]iaticas."  they  used 
to  call  them — which  doesn't  mean  "s\'mi)atheties."  but 
"i^'ood  lookers."  Now.  T  have  alwavs  believed  that  a 
o'ood  looking;'  woman  \vas  made  to  be  looked  at.  to  be 
admired:  otherwise,  wherefore  was  she  created?  Oown 
in   Mexico  T  could  no  more  fail  to  notice  a  "sim])atica" 
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as  she  ]-)assc(l  l>v.  tliaii  I  could  close  my  eyes  to  the 
heaiities  of  nature. 

( )l)servin^  whicli.  1  )on  Miguel  L^ave  nie  a  piece  of 
advice  whicli  every  reader  of  this  chapter  who  may 
ha])peii  to  visit  Mexico  should  write  down  for  future 
reference. 

"Leave  our  women  alone."  he  counseled  me.  "  1  hey 
arc  romantic,  soft-lieartcd  and  will  meet  }'ou  half  waw 
hut  no  matter  how  innocent  your  intercourse,  it  will 
rouse  iealousw  ill-will  and  '^erious  dan,^'er.  Nearly  all 
the  foreij^'ners  who  ^et  into  trouhle  in  IMcxico  can  trace 
it  to  this  source." 

1  realized  the  truth  of  this  later  when  a  youn;;-  friend 
of  mine  called  Eaton,  who  was  a  fine  fellow  hut  an 
ardent  imitator  of  Lothario  the  Tiay.  was  shot  down  in 
a  lonel\-  si)ot.  jcalou^v  1  ein^-  the  evident  motive. 

Tn  the  fall  of  ISf)!')  T  returned  to  San  Francisco,  as  I 
thought  for  a  hrief  trij).  Ju>t  t')  ^how  myself,  in  fact. 
Amonq-  other  thin.!:4S.  T  hroui^iit  a  few  tons  of  ore  that 
sold  for  $3,000  a  ton.  the  ^i,L;ht  of  which  made  the  town 
delirious.  T  found  that  my  fame,  or  rather  various 
romances,  had  j^ireceded  me.  T  wasn't  f|uite  twenty, 
couldn't  vote,  couldn't  make  a  le.^al  contract.  _\et  T  had 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  hard  cash  to  my  credit 
in  hank,  and  m\  mine  in  Mexico  was  worth  a  million 
more.  These  were  the  actual  facts,  which  were  exa.i;'- 
.^'erated  and  ili^torted  hevond  all  resemhlance  to  the 
truth.  Mv  wealth  was  at  least  (|uadruiiled.  and  1  was 
draj^i^fed  throuqii  a  series  of  hloodcurdlin^-  ex])eriences 
in  Alexico  without  a  i)arallel  in  fiction. 

Thus.   }ou   can    see   how   the   oran^'e   and   banana   sale 
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incident  set  the  wliecls  nf  fate  revolving'.  If  I  liad 
conic  to  Calit'ornia  witli  '-utlicicnt  nioiicx-,  I  wonld  have 
made  some  kind  of  a  blind  >ta,s4^er  at  lncl<.  thrown  nj) 
tlie  sponge  in  (h.'-,L;n>t  after  a  few  months,  and  written 
to  mv  father  for  a  remittance  to  come  liome. 

As  it  was.  I  (|ni(.ll\'  took  rank  witli  the  ;^reat  li.gnres 
of  the  State  l)efi>re  1  liad  reacluMl  my  majority,  and 
1)ecamc  a  leaihnt;-  actor  in  an  nnwritten  ])ai^"e  of  history, 
when  tile  destinies  of  L'ahfornia  hnnt;'  ])y  tlie  veriest 
tliread. 
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Story  of  SorTiii:RX    I'i.ax    i'o   Makk   California   Sr:- 
CEDF  1''ro.m  the  L'mox  Is  Told  for  First  Time. 

Xarrator    Describes    His    Iiivitatioi    Info    Band    of    jo, 
Which  Plainicd  to  Orgaiiirjc  Republic  of  Pacific. 

I  had  l)arely  reached  San  Francisco  \\hen  tlie  elec- 
tion of  1860  took  place,  resulting"  in  the  choice  ()f  A])ra- 
ham  Lincoln  as  President  of  the  L'nited  States.  All 
through  the  South  this  was  accepted  as  the  signal  for 
a  civil  contest.  The  work  of  organization  went  ahead 
with  feverish  haste  and  long  before  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  President  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  paralyzed  in  most  of  the  slave  States. 

Idle  attitude  of  California  was  a  matter  of  supreme 
moment,  not  understood,  however,  at  the  time.  Had 
this  isolated  State  on  the  Pacific  joined  the  Confed- 
erate States,  it  would  have  complicated  the  problems 
of  war  profoundly.  With  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
and  its  then  impregnable  fortifications  in  Confederate 
hands  the  outward  flow  of  gold,  on  which  the  Union 
cause  depended  in  a  large  measure,  would  have  ceased, 
as  a  stream  of  water  is  shut  ofi:'  by  turning  a  faucet. 
It  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  open  and 
maintain  connection  through  savage  Arizona  into 
Texas,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  South.  It  does 
not  need  a  military  expert  to  figure  out  what  a  vital 
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ach  anta.m.'  tn  llu'  C'dUlcMlrracy  llic  ciuUrol  of  the  Pa- 
cific  would  liavc  proved. 

Ili>ttir\'  relates  in  a  lew  briel  words  how  the  seces- 
sion nil  i\eiiieiit  lu're  was  e.\tinL;uished  1)\  a  wild  (lUt- 
hnrsl  (il  ])atric  itism.  I  am  now  .i^oin^;  to  relate  lor  the 
lirst  time  the  inside  stor\-  of  the  well-i)lanned  efloi't 
to  carrv  Caliliirnia  out  ot  the  I  mon  and  1)\'  wliat 
a  narrow  mari^in  it  finally  tailed  o|  accoiiiplishnient 
when   success   was   absolutely   secured. 

1  was  vounj4\  hot-headed,  hi  led  with  the  hitter  sec- 
tional feeling'  that  was  more  inten>e  in  the  horder 
States  than  in  the  States  farther  north  or  south,  it 
wouUl  have  been  hard  to  hnd  a  more  reckless  seces- 
sionist than  m}"selt.  I  mo\ed  amon^'  u^y  own  j)eo])le, 
£;"ot  ott  all  sorts  of  wild  talk  about  spending'  the  last 
dollar  of  my  mone}-,  and  my  life,  if  need  lie,  to  resist 
the  txrant's  yoke,  and  ^o  forth,  and  was  actuall}'  a1)out 
to  leaxe  for  my  home  in  kentiick}'  to  be  read}'  lor  the 
im])ending'  struggle,  when  a  (|uiet  li])  was  given  me 
that  more  imi:)ortant  work  was  cut  out  where  1  was. 
Mv  exaggerated  wealth  and  the  irresponsil)le  stories 
of  m\'  Afexican  exploits,  made  me  an  actor  in  a  great, 
silent  drama,  despite  my  years  and  box'ish  look. 

One  afternoon  I  was  told  to  be  at  the  house  of  a 
well-known  Southern  sympathizer  at  ''  o'clock  in  the 
e\'ening'.  It  was  well  apart  froni  other  Iniildings,  with 
entrances  in  several  directions.  The  gentleman  who 
owned  it  lived  alone,  with  only  Asiatic  attendants, 
who  understood  little  English  and  cared  less  for  what 
was  going  on.  A  soft-footed  domestic  opened  the 
door,  took  my  card,  and  presently   I  was  ushered  into 
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a  larg'e  room  wIhtc  a  niiinl)(.T  of  ^cnlk'nu-n.  most  of 
tlicm  nouiil;"  l)Ut  well  cstai>lislici].  were  seated  at  a 
long'  tal)k'.  1  recognized  annmg  tluMn  leading  men  of 
San  FranciscQ_£)f  \arions  walks  of  life. 

The  spokesm'Sti,  a  great  man  of  affairs,  tokl  me  tliat 
I  was  trusted,  tkat  I  had  keen  selected  as  one  to  lead 
in  an  affair  of  great  peril,  an  enterjjrise  on  which  the 
fntnre  of  the  Sonth  might  dei)end.  and  asked  me  if 
I  were  read\'  to  ri>k  life  and  fortnne  on  the  tnrn.  I 
answered  with  an  eagerness  that  sa.tished  my-hearers 
and  took  an  oath,  of  wdiich  1  ha\e  a\coi)y.  reading  as 
lollows  : 

"Do  \nu,  in  the  ])resence  of  Ahnighty  (lod,  swear 
that  what  1  may  this  night  say  to  or  show  }on  shall 
he  kept  secret  and  sacred,  and  that  yon  will  not  hy 
hint,  action  or  word  reveal  the  same  to  an}-  living 
being,  so  help  me  God?" 

The  answer,  of  conrse,  being  an  aftirmati\e.  I  re- 
peated after  the  spokesman  the  following  ol)jnration  : 

"Ha\dng  been  bronght  to  this  room  for  the  purpose 
of  ha\ing  a  secret  confided  to  me  and  believing  that 
to  divulge  such  secret  would  imperil  the  li\'es  of  cer- 
tain Southern  men  as  well  as  injure  the  cause  oi  the 
Southern  States,  I  do  solemnly  swear  in  the  naine  of 
the  Southern  States,  within  wdiose  limits  I  was  born 
and  reared,  that  I  will  ne\'er.  bv  word,  sign  or  deed, 
hint  at  or  divulge  what  I  mav  hear  to-night.  Xot  to 
my  dearest  friend,  not  to  the  wife  of  ni}-  bosom  will 
I  communicate  the  nature  of  the  secret.  I  hold  my- 
self pledged,  by  all  I  hold  dear  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 
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l)y  (mhI  and  niv  I'ounti'x'.  1)\'  iii\'  lumor  as  a  .'■^(lullirni 
,L;cnllc'inan,  to  kc'cp  iiuiolatc  tlic  lni>l  ri'pust'd  in  nie. 
I  swt'ar  thai  nci  C(  msulcration  of  ])ro])ei"t\  or  fricnd- 
shi])  shall  inllncncc  my  secrecy,  and  nia\  1  niccl  at 
the  hands  of  those  1  betray,  the  xengeancc  dne  to  a 
traitor,  if  I  ])ro\e  recreant  to  tliis  my  solemn  ol)hi;"a- 
tion.     So  lielp  me  God.  as  I  prove  true." 

'Idiis  oath  was  committed  to  memory  l)y  every 
memher.  At  snl)se(iuent  meetings  it  was  solemnly 
recited  hy  all,  standing  and  with  right  hand  tipliftcd, 
liefore  proceeding  to  further  business.  Several  years 
alterwards.  while  it  was  still  fresh  in  ni\-  recollection. 
1  set  it  down  in  writing  and  ])reser\ed  it  to  the  ])res- 
ent  daw  Thus  1  became  one  of  a  society  of  thirty 
members,  pledged  to  carry  California  out  of  the  Union. 

I  might  say  here,  in  parenthesis,  that  I  have  long 
l)cen  a  reconstructed  "rebel."  The  old  flag  floats  over 
my  home  on  every  national  holiday  and  also  on  Labor 
day,  for  I  take  an  interest  in  the  ideas  it  represents. 
I  am  mighty  glad  now  that  my  efforts  to  disrupt  the 
Union  failed  and  still  gladder  because  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  see  the  awful  heritage  of  hate  that  so 
long  divided  two  brave  and  generous  people  die  out 
and  disappear. 

The  Southern  mind  has  a  wonderful  capacity  for 
secret  organization  and  for  conducting  operations  on 
a  vast  scale  behind  a  screen  of  impenetrable  mystcrv. 
This  had  a  tine  illustration  in  the  workings  of  the 
Ku-Klux-Klan.  in  reconstruction  days,  which  destroyed 
carpet-bag  rule  and  negro  supremacy  in  the  South 
and  restored  the  government  of  the  white  race.     The 
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operations  of  tlie  committee  of  tliirty  of  wliicli  I  l)e- 
came  a  member  demonstrated  the  same  peculiar  trait. 

'Jdie  ort^anization  was  simplicity  itself.  We  were 
under  the  ahsolute  orders  nf  a  member  whom  we 
called  "(jeneral."  lie  called  all  the  meetinL;s.  1)_\'  word 
of  mouth,  passed  1)\'  one  of  the  meml)ers.  Anythin,^' 
in  the  way  of  writing-  was  burned  before  the  mcetini:^ 
broke  u]).  'Jdie  General  received  the  larp^e  contribu- 
tions in  prixate,  ne\"er  drew  a  ciieck.  settled  all  ac- 
counts in  ijdld  coin  and  accounted  to  himself  for  the 
expenditure. 

Each  member  was  responsible  for  the  organization 
of  a  fighting  force  of  say  a  hundred  men.  This  was 
not  difiicnlt.  California  at  that  period  abounded  with 
reckless  human  material — ex-veterans  of  the  Mexican 
war,  ex-filibusters,  ex-Indian  fighters,  all  eager  to  en- 
gage in  an}-  undertaking  that  promised  adventure  and 
profit.  Each  member  selected  a  trusty  agent,  or  ca])- 
tain  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  South,  simi)lv  told 
him  to  gather  a  body  of  picked  men  for  whose  ecpii])- 
ment  and  ])ay  he  would  be  respi^nsible,  said  nothing 
of  the  ser\-ice  intended,  possibly  left  the  im]n-ession 
that  a  filibuster  expedition  was  in  the  wind.  These 
\arious  bands  were  scattered  in  out-of-the-wa\-  places 
around  the  l)ay,  ostensibl}-  engaged  in  some  peaceful 
occu]iation,  such  as  cho]i]ung  wood,  fishing  or  the  like, 
but  in  reality  waiting  for  tlie  word  to  act.  Each  mem- 
b-er  of  the  committee  kept  his  own  counsel.  (  )nl\-  the 
(icneral  knew  the  location  of  the  \arious  detachments. 

(  )ur  plans  \\ere  to  paralyze  all  organized  resistance 
1)\'    a    simultaneous    attack.      The    Federal    arm\-    was 
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Hule  more  than  a  shadow.  About  two  hundred  sol- 
diers were  ;it  Fort  Point,  less  than  a  hundred  at  Al- 
catraz  and  a  handful  at  Mare  Island  and  at  the  ar- 
senal at  r.enieia.  where  30.000  stand  of  arms  were 
stored.  We  ]n-o])(>sed  to  earr_\-  these  strongholds  by 
a  ni^ht  attaek  and  also  seize  the  arsenals  of  the  mili- 
tia at  San  Franeiseo.  ^\'ith  this  abounding-  military 
ei|uii)ment.  we  pro|)osed  to  orijanize  an  arm\-  uf  South- 
ern sympathizers,  sufficient  in  nund)er  to  beat  down 
any  unarmed   resistance. 

All  of  which  mav  seem  chimerical  at  this  late  da\'. 
but  then,  take  my  word,  it  was  an  <  i])portunit_\'  abso- 
lutely within  (lur  L;'ras]).  At  least  .^0  i)er  cent,  of  the 
populatinn  of  California  was  from  the  South,  ^fhe 
lar.L^e  f<irei,i;n  element  \\as  either  neutral  <  ir  had  South- 
ern leanin.i^'s.  We  had  already,  under  practical  disci- 
])line.  a  bixlv  of  the  finest  fi.^htin,c'  men  in  the  world, 
far  more  than  enou.^h  to  take  the  initial  stej)  with  a 
certainty  of  sticcess. 

And  those  who  mi^ht  have  offered  an  effective  re- 
sistance were  lulled  in  fancied  securit}-  or  indift'erent. 
It  is  easv  to  talk  now.  half  a  eentm-y  after  the  event, 
but  in  1800  the  ties  that  l)ound  the  Pacific  to  the 
Government  at  Washington  were  nowhere  very  strong. 
The  relation  meant  an  enormous  loss  to  California. 
For  all  the  immense  tribute  paid,  the  meager  returns 
consisted  of  a  few  ])ul)lic  btiildings  and  pul)lic  works. 
Besides  thousands  were  tired  of  being  nded  from  a 
distance  of  thoti sands  of  miles.  The  "Republic  of  the 
Pacific."   that   we  intended   to   organize   as  a   prelinii- 
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nary,  would  have  hccn  well  received  1)_\-  man\-  who 
later  were  most  elanioruus  in  the  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral  ( lovernnient. 

Everx'thin^-  was  in  readiness  by  the  middle  of  jan- 
uar\-.   I80I.     It  i_inl\-  remained  to  strike  the  IjKjw. 
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Discovery  nf  Coiiistnck  Lode  With  Its  Vast  Hoard  of 
(io!d  .  hiothcr  J-'actor  in  Koopiii^i:^  'I'liis  State  in  the 
I  'nioii. 

CTcncTal  Albert  SidiUA'  Jdlinstnii  was  in  coiiiiiKind  ol 
tlu'  military  (lepartincnt  of  the  Pacific,  lie  had  i;rad- 
iiated  from  West  Point  in  1S2()  and  saw  seven  years  of 
active  service  on  the  frontier,  esi)eciall\'  in  the  fanions 
Plack  Hawk  war.  He  resigned  from  the  service  on 
acconnt  of  his  wife's  faihn^-  liealth.  and  settled  in  Texas. 
(  )n  the  n])rising'  ag'ainst  Mexican  rnle,  he  had  enlisted 
as  a  private  soldier  in  the  army  of  his  new  conntry.  hnt 
through  the  compellini;-  force  of  _<2,"enius  soon  became 
commander-in-chief  of  the  republic's  forces.  At  the  time 
of  the  annexation  of  Texa^.  he  was  its  secretary  of  war. 
Wdien  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out,  he  offered  his 
services  to  the  I'liited  States,  fought  in  many  of  the 
severe  eng-a^ements.  rose  to  the  rank  of  g-eneral,  was 
sent  to  I'tah  to  sujjjjress  what  was  known  a^  the  "Mor- 
mon Kebellion."  which  he  accomplished  with  firmness 
and  tact.  In  jaiuiary,  ISril,  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Dei)artmenl  of  the   Pacific. 

Johnston  wa^  born  in   Ixentucky  but  he  always  in  later 
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Albert  Sidney  Johnston 

years  spoke  of  and  considered  Texas  liis  State.  Thus 
1k'  had  a  douhlc  Ixmd  of  svm])atli\'  for  the  Soutli.  This 
\\as  tlie  man  wlio  Iiad  the  fate  of  Cahfoniia  al)^ohitely 
in  his  hands.  Xo  one  donl)te(l  the  (h'ift  of  liis  inehna- 
lions.  Xo  one  who  knew  tlie  man  and  liis  exactin^^- 
sense  of  Iionor  donhted  liis  al)sohite  lox'ahy  to  an_\-  trnst. 

Tn  all  of  onr  deliherations,  Tieneral  Johnston  only 
tii^nred  as  a  factor  to  he  taken  h\'  surprise  and  snhdned 
with  force.  W'c  wished  him  well,  liojied  he  mi,L;ht  not 
sutler  in  the  hrief  struL;;L;le,  hut  nohod)-  dreamed  for 
an  instant  that  his  integfrity  as  a  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armv  could  he  tampered  with. 

(  )ne  of  the  most  hrilliant  memhers  of  the  earl_\'  San 
Francisco  liar  was  Edmond  Randol])h.  He  was  a  man 
of  rare  talents  and  tj^reat  personal  charm.  P)orn  in 
A'ir^inia,  a  memher  of  the  famous  Randolph  family,  he 
was  naturally  an  outspoken  advocate  of  the  South.  He 
was  one  of  our  committee,  and  on  terms  of  social  and 
professional  intimacy  with  every  one  of  Southern  lean- 
ing's. He  was  on  the  closest  terms  with  rieneral  John- 
ston and  there  is  hardly  a  douht  that,  jiurely  on  his  own 
motion,  he  aii])roached  the  General  with  some  kind  of  a 
questionahle  pro]iosition.  Wdiat  haiiiiened  at  that  inter- 
view no  man  knows,  hut  Johnston's  answer  luade  Ran- 
dol])h  stark  crazy.  He  indulgecl  in  all  kinds  of  loose, 
unhridled  talk,  told  several  of  our  connuittee  that  he 
had  seen  John-^ton.  that  the  catrse  was  lost  and  other- 
wise, in  man\-  ways,  exhihited  an  incredihle  indis- 
cretion that  might  easil\-  have  heen  fatal  to  our  cause. 
XIo  amount  of  warning  was  ahle  to  silence  his  un- 
balanced tongue. 
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This  situation  was  discussed  at  several  meetings  and 
finally  it  was  decided  tliat  a  committee  of  three  should 
visit  ( lencral  lohnston  in  a  social  way.  not  to  conuuit 
further  f(»ll\-  hv  an\  intimation  or  suggestion,  hut  to 
gather,  if  |)Ossihle.  some  serviceahle  liints  for  future  use. 
I  had  hecome  prominent  in  council  through  my  zeal  and 
discretion,  and  to  my  great  joy  I  was  named  as  one 
of  the  three. 

I  will  never  forget  that  meeting.  \\'e  were  u>-hered 
into  the  jM-esence  of  General  Alhert  Sidney  Johnston. 
1  le  was  a  hlond  giant  of  a  man  with  a  mass  of  heavy 
yellow  hair,  untouched  hy  age.  although  he  was  nearing 
sixtv.  Tie  liad  the  nohility  of  liearing  that  marks  a 
great  leader  of  men  and  it  seemed  to  my  youthful  im- 
agination that  1  was  looking  at  some  su])erman  of  an- 
cient history,  like  llannilial  (~ir  Ca?sar.  come  to  life  again. 

He  bade  us  courteously  to  he  seated.  "P)eforc  we  go 
further."  he  said,  in  a  matter-of-fact.  otTdiand  way, 
"There  is  something  I  want  to  mention.  I  have  heard 
foolish  talk  about  an  attemi)t  to  seize  the  strongholds 
of  the  government  under  my  charge.  Knowing  this.  T 
have  prepared  for  emergencies,  and  will  defend  the 
property  of  the  I'nited  States  with  every  resource  at  my 
command,  and  with  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  my  body. 
Tell  that  to  all  our  Southern  friends." 

Whether  it  was  a  direct  hint  to  us,  I  know  not.  We 
sat  there  like  a  lot  of  petrified  stoten-bottles.  Then  in  an 
easv  way.  he  launched  into  a  general  conversation,  in 
which  we  joined  as  best  we  might.  After  an  hour,  we 
departed.  We  had  learned  a  lot,  but  not  what  we 
wished  to  know. 
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Of  course  the  foreknowledge  and  inflexible  stand  of 
(jeneral  Johnston  was  a  ixxly  blow  and  facer  combined. 
There  was  another  very  tlisturbinii;  factor — the  Corn- 
stock   lode. 

While  we  were  deliberatin.L;-.  that  marvelous  mineral 
treasure  hou>e  hcgiin  to  open  up  new  stores  of  wealth. 
Speculation  was  enormous.  The  oi)])ortunity  for  making 
monev  seemed  without  limit.  ]\Iany  of  the  committee 
were  deeply  interested. 

Xow  it  had  been  determined  absolutely  from  the  out- 
set that  our  ambitions  were  to  l)e  liounded  b}'  tlie  easily 
defended  Sierra.  We  knew  enough  about  strategy  to 
understand  that  it  would  be  >imple  madness  to  cross 
the  mountains.  That  meant,  of  course,  the  abandon- 
luent  of  Nevada. 

This  had  been  accei)ted  with  resignation  when  the 
great  mines  were  considered  played  out.  But  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  surface  had  been  barely 
scratched  and  that  secession  might  mean  the  casting 
aside  of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  then  pa- 
triotism and  self-interest  surely  had  a  lively  tussle.  If 
Nevada  could  have  been  carried  out  of  the  Union  along 
with  California.  T  am  almost  certain  that  the  story  of 
those  times  would  have  been  widely  ditTerent.  We  cer- 
tainly had  the  organized  forces  to  carry  out  our  plans. 

That's  the  only  way  T  can  size  up  what  followed. 
The  meetings  began  to  lack  snap  and  enthusiasm.  Just 
when  we  should  have  been  active  and  resolute,  some- 
thing always  hung  fire. 

The  last  night  we  met.  the  face  of  our  General  was 
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careworn.  After  tlic  iiNiial  oath,  he  adch'essed  the  com- 
niittee.  It  was  phiin.  lie  >ai(l.  that  tlie  nieinl)ers  were 
no  lon<j;'er  of  one  iniml.  The  time  had  now  come  tor 
definite  action,  one  wa\'  or  another.  lie  prcjpo.setl  to 
take  a  secret  hallot  that   wonld  l)e  conclusive. 

Tile  word  "yes"  was  written  on  thirty  slips  of  jiaper  ; 
likewise  the  word  "no."  The  sli])s  were  jumhled  up 
together  and  were  ])laced  aloni^side  of  a  hat  in  a  recess 
of  the  larg-e  room.  luicli  meml)er  stepped  forward  and 
dropped  a  sli])  in  the  hat.  "^T^s"  meant  action  :  "no" 
dishandment.  Wdien  all  had  voted,  the  General  took 
the  hat,  opened  the  hallots  and  tallied  them:  then  threw 
everything;'  in  the  hre.  "1  have  to  announce."  he  >aid, 
"that  a  majority  have  voted  "no".  1  therefore  direct  that 
all  our  forces  he  dispersed  and  declare  this  committee 
adjourned  without  day." 

Not  another  word  was  spoken.  (  )ne  hv  one  the 
meml)ers  de])arted.  All  1  can  say  is  that  they  ke]it  tlieir 
secret   well. 

Two  da\'^  later,  all  the  various  hands  had  liecn  jiaid 
oft  and  dispersed.  The  "i^reat  conspiracy."  if  yovi  wish 
to  call  it  so.  had  vanished  into  the  vast,  silent  liiuho  of 
the  past. 

( Jnlv  the  General  knew  the  extent  of  the  disl)ur>e- 
ments.  ]\Iy  own  im])ression  is  that  they  far  exceeded  a 
million  dollars.  I  contrihuted  $100,000  myself,  which, 
of  course,  was  an  incident  of  the  financial  recklessness 
of  youth. 

Manv  of  the  committee  rose  to  o-reat  social  and  puh- 
lic  iirominence.  The  "' leneral"  died  not  so  loni^,'  ag'o. 
full  of  years  and  honors, 
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I'esidfs  m_\s>.'ll',  iIumt  i^  imc  >nr\i\-()r.  whose  name 
would  ^iirpriM'  \]\v  nation. 

(Since  tlir  al)()\c  \\a>  tii---l  printed,  dii'-  ^ur\i\(ir  has 
(hcd.  ) 
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I  Cduld  not  close  tlii'^  i>liase  of  tlu'  story  without 
furlhor  rck'ix'ncc  to  l-jliiioiid  Uamloliili.  lor  I  ^inccrcl}' 
want  to  ^t't  liini  ri-lil.  I  ^ai<l  lie  wvul  inad.  I'wry- 
tliin-  later  proxcd  it.  Mr  not  only  connnittcd  the 
,L;ra\cst  indiscretions,  hnt  in  addition  lie,  a  v^ontliern 
man,  with  a  coii])le  of  centnries  of  Sonthern  traditions 
behind  him.  actnall>  wrote  a  letter  to  I'resident  Lin- 
coln \\arnin,L;"  him  of  a  \ast  con>i)iracy  to  carry  Cali- 
fornia out  of  the  I'liion  and  (|uestiomn--  the  trnst- 
worthiness  of  General  Johnston.  Xothin-  bnt  down- 
ri.^iit  Innacv  conhl  ha\e  inspired  the  act.  ddiis  was 
sent  to  President  Lincoln  by  pony  express  and 
reaclu'd  him  jnst  about  the  day  of  his  inani^uration. 
The  storv  has  been  often  printed  before  or  1  would 
not  revive  it  now.  Its  accnrac\-  has  indeed  been  i|ues- 
tioiied  Ijy  Randolph's    frientls.      1    am   inclined   to  believe 

it  true. 

As  a  conse«pience  General  K.  \'.  Sumner  was  sent 
on  a  tu.u"  from  New  \ nvk  witli  sealed  orders  and 
l)laced  on  board  a  I'aciiic  Mail  steamer  in  midocean. 
(  )n  the  steamer  the  orders  were  opened.  They  di- 
rected him  til  i)rocee(l  to  San  iM'ancisco  and  relieve 
(".eneral    lohnston  of  the  command  of  the   l)epartnient 
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of  the  Pacific.  History  relates  further  that  Ceneral 
Sumner  was  taken  from  the  steamer  hy  a  (lOxernment 
vessel  outside  tlie  ("lohk-n  Cjate,  liurried  to  Alcatraz, 
where  <ieneral  Iiilinst(iii  liad  liead(|uarters,  an(h  in  a 
sensational  manuei",  n,'lie\'ed  him  ol   his  coiiiiiiaud. 

The  hatter  ])art  is  ])urest  fiction,  ('.eneral  johiistim 
ne\  er  had  head(|uarters  on  Alcatraz.  lie  li\cd  with 
his  tamil}-  on  Riucon  llill,  near  the  residence  of  Louis 
(larnett.  vSumner  arrixed  in  isau  Francisco  on  the 
steamer,  ])ul)licl_\-,  like  anyone  else.  (icneral  John- 
ston, inlornied  ol  his  arriwal.  at  ( )nce  arrant^ed  lor  a 
conference  and  the  two  met  in  ])erfect  amity  at  the 
old  arm\-  head(|uarters,  located  tn\  Hush  street,  if  I 
recollect  ariLjht.  'Jdie  transfer  of  authority  took  place 
tlie  next  day.  There  are  abundant  li\  Iul;'  witnesses 
to  these  facts,  (icneral  Johnston's  resignation  was 
in  President  Lincoln's  hands  lon^'  l>efore  Sumner 
reachecl  California  and  the  same  was  accei^ed  a  few 
weeks   later. 

One  of  General  Sumner's  first  acts  was  to  order 
arms  fr<)m  the  arsenal  and  organize  patriotic  citizens 
for  an  ex])ected  crisis.  I  hit  the\'  were  simpl_\-  h;4ht- 
iiii;'  windmills.  The  real  crisis  had  disappeared  of  it- 
self two  months  before,  throui^h  General  Johnston's 
hrmness — and  the  Comstock  lode. 

As  a  further  proof  of  Raudoli)h"s  madness,  he 
straigTtway  dex'elojK'd  into  an  outspoken,  rabid  seces- 
sionist, made  si)eeches  of  the  most  intlanimatorx' 
nature  and  it  was  lii^liK'  si.i^uihcant  tlial  he  esca])ed  im- 
l)risonment    in    Alcatraz.       I  le    died    within    the    \ear,    a 
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])liysical  and  nu'iital  wrci-k.  In  ni_\-  Innnhlc  judgnicnl 
lie  (Icscrvt-'s  >nu\'rc'  ]iil\.  not   l)lainc. 

Tliat  sonic  one  of  important  station  wrote  a  ni\>te- 
rions  letter  to  President  Lincoln  which  caused  the  re- 
tirement of  (  "icncral  Johnson  i-~  hexoiid  di^i>iite. 

One  of  the  \-ersioiis  of  the  stor\-  has  ne\er  heeii 
piildished.  to  my  kiiowledL^c.  In  ISSO.  when  Mr. 
justice  Field  was  candidate  for  l^resident,  he  llooded 
the  ?^onth  witli  literature  concerninL;-  his  fricndshi]) 
for  that  secti<)n.  as  cvidcnce(l  ])\-  warious  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  dark  davs 
of  reconstruction.  In  the  \orth,  ])rincipall\'  aniom^- 
the  Grand  .\rm\-.  a  ])ani]>hlet  A\as  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  saved  C'alilornia  to  the  I'nion  1)_\- 
a  timelv  letter  to  1 'resident  ljnc()ln.  which  resulted 
in  General  Sumner's  hast\'  mission.  Whether  it  was 
authorized  by  jud.qe  Field,  I  do  not  kno\\-.  Hut  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sinithern  leaders  and  doomed 
his  candidac\'  in  the  section  where  he  counted  on 
sii]^])ort.  Xot  at  all  because  he  had  sa\ed  the  Union, 
hut  because  of  the  imi)lied  asjiersicMi  on  the  memory 
of  one  \\dio  \\ill  e\"er  be  dear  to  the  South — a  .qentle- 
inan  (_)f  unim])eachable  honor,  a  ,L;reat  soldier  who 
died  a  soldier's  death.  fii^htiuL;"  for  the   Lo.st   Cause. 

After  he  resi.L;ned.  General  Johnston  earnestly  ad- 
\ised  mail}'  Southerners,  some  of  them  still  alixe,  to 
do  nothing'  that  would  brin;^'  war  to  California.  "If 
_\on  want  to  ti^lit,  .l;'o  South."  was  his  constant  coun- 
sel to  ;ill.  .Man\-  hillowed  his  ;id\ice.  1  fundreds, 
perhajis  thiiusands.  of  lliem  were  cut  (ill  by  Indians 
in    Ari/.oua,    where    the    saxayes    had    full    swiny,    all 
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the  frontier  army  posts  liaxiiii^;  been  abandoned. 
General  Johnston  stayed  in  California  till  his  State — 
Texas — seceded.  Then  with  a  few  followers  he  tra- 
versed the  saxage  wilderness  and  after  many  adven- 
tures reached  the  South. 

There  is  a  rather  pathetic  sideliqiit  to  the  st(^ry  that 
illustrates  the  sinii)le  de\otion  of  the  old-time  slax'es 
to  their  white  masters.  General  Johnston  had  freed 
all  his  sla\'es  l)efore  he  came  to  California.  (  )ne  of 
them,  called  "Rand."  brief  for  ""Randoli)!!" — he  had 
no  other  name — followed  him  as  a  body-servant  to 
the  Pacific.  A\dien  Johnston  left  for  the  South  he 
ordered  "Rand"  to  stay  behind.  He  was  a  famous  cook 
and  could  have  commanded  big  wages  in  a  high-class 
restaurant.  Rut  the  faithful  body-servant  would  not 
be  denied.  He  fought  his  way  with  his  former  mas- 
ter through  the  Apaches  of  Arizona  and  was  with 
him  at  Shiloh  when  he  died.  He  hung  over  the  dead 
body  of  the  fallen  leader  in  a  wild  passion  of  primi- 
tive grief. 

Later  some  hundred  colored  body-servants  of  Gen- 
eral Johnston's  appeared  at  \arious  parts  of  the 
South.  The  real  "Rand"  settled  in  Louis\'ille.  where 
he  was  an  object  of  solicitous  regard  on  the  part 
of  the  Johnston  family  and  others  of  the  old  regime. 

"Rand"  proved  himself  no  less  great  in  peace  than 
war,  for  he  married  a  widow  with  seven  children,  an 
act  that  needed  moral  courage  of  the  highest  sort. 
His  career  was  somewhat  checkered,  but  he  was  al- 
ways well  looked  after,  and  "looking  after"  "Rand" 
was  often  cjuite  a  jol). 
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He  became  somethino^  of  a  character  in  the  border 
city;  resohitcly  dccHned  to  l)e  "reconstructed"  and 
remained  an  tnirepentant  rebel  to  the  last.  He  was 
very  l)itter  in  his  talk  about  the  "poor  white  trash" 
of  the  Xtirlh.  When  he  uncorked  the  vials  of  his 
\\rath  he  called  his  adxersary  an  "abolitionist"  as  the 
last  word  of  scorn. 

Jn  his  hnal  illness  tender  Southern  hands  smootheil 
his  way  intit  the  hereafter.  Mrs.  11.  I',  llepbm-n  of 
l,ouis\ille.  once  of  San  lM-ancisc(\  was  present  when 
the  curtain  rang  down  on  "Rand."  He  raised  his 
feeble  head  and  said:  "I'se  'i;\van  to  meet  ole  Marse 
Johnston."  tlien  sunk  back  on  the  roui^h  pillow,  closed 
his  eyes  and  died. 
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Perilous  Trip  Across  Mexico  and  X'ovage  ox  Block- 
ade RrxxER  Exter  Txto  Xarkator's  Experiexces 
ox  \Tsit  to  Jepeersox  Davis. 

Southerners  in  California  Form  Pian  to  Intercept  Gold 
Shipments  on  Pacific  Mail  Liners  from  San  I'raiicisco 
to   Capital. 

I  was  broken-hearted  at  the  turn  of  affairs  in  CaH- 
fornia.  Needless  to  say,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
Aoted  "yes"  on  the  memorable  night  when  the  ccmi- 
mittee  disbanded.  The  actions  of  General  Sumner, 
which  were  needlessly  severe  and  autocratic,  tended 
to  make  the  tension  more  se\ere.  Just  for  some  idle 
expression  of  sympathy  for  the  South,  all  sorts  of 
really  inoffensive  people  were  clapped  into  Alcatraz 
and  sul)jected  to  indignity  and  loss.  President  Lin- 
coln later  on  realized  that  Sumner  was  only  making- 
matters  worse  and  sent  General  Rice  to  relieve  him, 
who  at  once  adopted  a  policy  more  pacific  and  wise. 

But  this  is  no  part  of  the  story.  The  idea  of  inter- 
rupting the  gold  shipments  by  the  Pacific  IMail,  very 
essential  to  the  Government  at  Washington,  again 
took  form.  This  was  to  be  eff'ected  by  seizure  on  the 
high  seas.  A  number  of  prominent  men  were  inter- 
ested and  I  was  recpiested  to  become  one.  I  had 
no  stomach  for  downright  piracy,  though  ready  for 
anv    risk.      I    stipulated    that    I    must    first    receive    a 
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regular  Ciimniissidn  Iroin  ihe  Confederate  .\a\  y.  This 
heiiiij  ai^reed  to,  llie  >uni  ni  $250,000  was  subscrilnd, 
of   wliicli  $50.0CX)  was   mine. 

In  coiniian\'  \\ii.li  II.  T.  'reni])lcton,  a  well-known 
Californian.  later  a  laniiliar  «if  the  Cr^eker  family. 
A\"e  traveled  hy  steamer  to  .\ca])nleo.  Mexico  was 
then  in  an  n])roar  over  the  threatened  French  in- 
vasion. The  American  Con>nl.  a  son  of  John  .\. 
Suter.  ad\-ised  ns  that  it  was  little  short  of  madness 
to  cross  the  country  to  ?\Iexico  City,  which  we  i.;ave 
as  our  destination.  lUit  Tem])letiin  was  brave  as  a 
lion  and  I  was  youn^".  reckless  an<l  contident  in  u^y 
luck.  Heavily  armed,  with  a  sini^le  .L^nide.  who,  by 
tin-  way,  tied  in  terror  at  the  first  si^ht  of  ilan.L;er,  we 
set  out  on   a   xenturescmie   journey. 

That  trip  would  make  some  story  l)y  itself.  \\'e 
had  several  ])itched  battles  with  small  bands  of  "la- 
drones"  or  robbers.  Once  Ixjth  our  horses  were  shot 
from  under  us.  My  [jreviously  acquired  knowledi;c 
of  Spanish  stood  us  in  j:;ood  stead  in  securing^  fresh 
equipment,  knowled.q'e  of  the  way  and  sometimes  hos- 
I.)itality.  and  shelter.  iMually.  after  ,qreat  hardships 
and  dang"er  we  reached  Mexico  Cit}".  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded without  incident  to  \'era  Cruz,  which  was  a 
sort  of  rendezvous  for  blockade  runners.  Here  Tem- 
pleton  and  I  parted  company  with  mutual  regrets. 
He  took  a  ship  for  Xew  York  and  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia. I  boarded  a  blockade  runner  and  during  a 
rainy  night  we  slipped  past  the  Federal  warships  into 
Charleston. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  Richmond,  ATrginia. 
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tlie  Confederate  ca]iital.  li  \va>  a  vast,  lui>tliiiL;\ 
military  eainp.  'rni()])s  were  mareliiiii;'  and  connter- 
niarehiiiL;'.  otticers  mi  hurseback  da>hinL;  to  and  ivtt  on 
nnsterit  ms  missions  and  e\ery\\liere  the  atmnsphere 
of  war. 

It  was  a  conplc  of  days  l)efore  I  saw  President 
jeft'erson  Da\is.  I  laid  my  plans  before  him  fnll}', 
to  his  great  interest,  and  later  we  luul  several  inter- 
views. He  did  not  come  to  a  swift  conelnsidn.  To 
my  way  of  thinking  at  the  time  he  was  over-delib- 
erate in  making  up  his  mind.  That  was  a  x'onthfnl 
illn>i()n.  1  think  of  him  now  as  a  very  great  man.  lack- 
ing only  one  thing — kick. 

He  fully  realized  the  importance  of  shutting  ott 
the  great  gold  shipments  to  the  East  from  California. 
President  Davis  said  it  would  be  more  important 
than  many  victories  in  the  held.  At  the  same  time, 
he  saw  grave  difficulties  in  the  way.  Me  did  not  be- 
lieve that  a  vessel  could  be  outfitted  for  the  purpose 
in  any  of  the  Pacific  ports  without  arousing  suspicion, 
disclosure  and  capture.  He  warned  me  that  my  asso- 
ciates and  myself  were  taking  an  awful  risk,  almost 
sure  to  result  in  ultimate  disaster.  Moreover,  he  was 
uncertain  whether  under  any  circumstances  the  enter- 
prise could  be  justified  under  international  law  and 
whether  the  proceeding  would  not  fall  under  the 
head  of  pirac}",  against  which  he  resolutely  set  his 
face.  ' 

All  these  questions  were  submitted  to  one  of  his 
Cal)inet  officers,  Judah  P.  Itenjamin.  Mr.  lieniamin 
was  of   Jewish    ancestry   and    one   of    the   ablest    men 
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wild  guided  llu'  \va\-  of  the  Confederacy.  After  the 
i^cMieral  l)real<iii>.  he  e>ca|)ed  to  l''.iiL;laiid,  l)ecaine  a 
leader  of  the  l)ar  of  London,  eonnsel  to  the  <_Jueen 
and  won  tlie  highest  lionors  ot  liis  ])rotession  lelore 
he  (Hed.  This  (Hstin^uislied  gentleman  examined  with 
i^reat  care  tlie  (|nesti(ins  in\()l\"e(K  ])arlicnhirly  on  the 
])ira.e\'  jxiint.  and  he  ,i;a\e  an  o])inion  that  it  wonhl  l)e 
entirel}-  \vithin  the  scope  of  international  law  to 
e(|uii)  and  sail  a  \-essel  ont  of  any  ])ort  of  the  I'nitcd 
States  prox'ideil  no  o\'ert  act  against  commerce  were 
Committed  l)efore  a  foreij^n  jiort  was  reached,  letters 
of  mar(|ne  exhil)ited  there  and  the  o])en  ])nr])()se  of  those 
in  command  declared.  vSo  for  what  lollowed  1  had  at 
least  the  advice  of  eminent  eonnsel  and  I  still  believe 
that  the  ad^■ice  was  absolntely  sonnd. 

In  dne  conrse  of  time  I  recei\x-d  a  commission  as  a 
ca])tain  in  the  Confederate  Xa\y.  I  had  ne\'er  been 
on  a  man-of-war  in  my  life,  but  that  made  no  dif- 
ference. A  fresh  water  naval  hero  may  be  as  good  as 
the  salt  water  kind.  Also  I  received  letters  of 
marcjne  in  lilank.  the  names  to  be  tilled  in  when  the 
vessel  reached  a  foreign  p(M"t.  Besides  that  I  was 
intrnsted  A\ith  qnite  a  Inmdle  of  mail,  addressed  to 
leading  Southerners  in  California  and  dotd)tless  of  a 
highlv   compromising  character. 

This  literary  consignment  nearly  got  not  only  my- 
self but  many  other  ])eople  into  a  peck  of  trouble, 
which  I  might  as  well  tell  of  now,  although  it  is 
somewhat  ahead  of  my  stor}'.  Returning  to  Califor- 
nia, liking  not  the  route  through  Alexico,  1  had  the 
Idockade     runner     land     me     at     Aspinwall,     where     I 
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joiiu'cl  the  ])asscn^crs  <>f  a  I'aciHc  Mail  liiuT  and 
c'nil)arkc(l  at  I'anama  for  the  run  iKunh.  As  we  were 
aiiproachini;-  San  I'ranciscd  1  l)ecanie  nncasy  ahout 
my  (I(  >cunients,  fearin-'  tliat  enou-li  ahout  my  m(i\-e- 
nients  mi^ht  he  known  tn  canse  a  close  jiersonal 
search. 

On  hoard  the  steamer  was  a  lady  long  famous  in 
California.  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fairfax.  Her  hushand 
was  the  lineal  Lord  Fairfax  of  the  British  peerage. 
She  \vas  a  niece  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  a  woman  of 
great  beauty,  wit  antl  resourcefulness  and  an  intense 
Southern  symi)athizer.  We  became  rather  confiden- 
tial on  the  way  u\)  and  I  told  her  about  the  i)ackage 
and  my  fears. 

"W'hv.  what  stupid  fools  men  arc,  anyhow,"  she 
laughed,  "give  that  package  to  me  and  set  your  mind 
at  rest."  The  suggestion  looked  good,  for,  of  course, 
I  could  assume  responsibility  if  the  documents  were 
found.  That  night  Mrs.  Fairfax  left  her  door  just  a 
bit  ajar  and  as  I  passed  it  something  was  slipped  to 
her.     Xo  one   saw  the   transfer. 

When  we  reached  San  Francisco  what  I  feared 
came  true.  Xot  alone  my  luggage,  but  ni}'  person 
were  subjected  to  a  search  that  hardly  overlooked  my 
soul.  AX'hile  I  was  in  the  hands  of  the  minions  of  the 
law,  who  seemed  sadly  disappointed  over  their  fruit- 
less quest,  Mrs.  Fairfax  swept  by  in  her  stately  way  : 
all  the  same  I  seemed  to  catch  a  twinkle  of  humor 
in   her   eye. 

Two  days  later,  the  lady  handed  me  the  package. 
The  seals  were  broken,  but   the  contents  intact.     "You 
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Sa\-c  nic  a  lot  of  hotluT."'  said  tlic  lady.  "T  liad  to  sit 
lip  all  iiiL;lit  sewing'  these  wretched  ])a])ers  in  niv 
dress.  \\  hat  was  worse  still,  I  never  dared  to  change  it. 
Just  iniai^'ine   wliat   the  oilier  Avonicn   thoui^ht  of  me." 

1  pas-^ed  the  letters  around  to  various  leading;'  law- 
yers. I)ankers,  tinanciers,  and  so  on.  Without  nicn- 
tioniuL,''  any  names  T  told  them  how  near  thev  came  to 
failing"  into  Federal  hands.  Many  a  cheek  ])aled  and 
jaw  dr(j])ped  as  they  heard  the  story. 

^^'e  have  been  told  much  of  what  women  did  for 
the  Xorth.  very  little  of  what  the  women  did  for  the 
South.  Tliat  is  a  iiohle  and  inspiring-  story  that  re- 
mains to  he   told. 

lUit  to  return  to  Richmond.  The  Confederate 
cause  seemed  at  its  zenith,  livery  where  was  abound- 
ing confidence  in  the  hnal  result.  .\nd  now  came  a 
wdiis]ier  that  a  great  battle  would  soon  be  fought  that 
ought  to  be  decisi\e.  1  was  eager  to  see  something 
of  the  war  game  and  with  letters  from  the  Secretary 
of  War.  hurried  westward,  arri\ing  at  Corinth,  ^liss., 
on  .\pril  4,  bSoi.  llere  a  small  Confederate  army 
was  asseml)led  under  the  same  .Mbert  Sidney  John- 
ston, not  exceeding-  5,000  men.  Xine  miles  awa}'. 
Cieneral  Grant  was  encamped  at  Shiloh  with  35,000 
men,  confidently  awaiting  the  arrixal  of  General  Ihiell 
with  30,000  more,  to  l;egin  the  imasioii  of  the  South. 

At  the  risk  of  criticism  l)y  experts  T  am  going  to 
tell  briefly  what  a  great,  old-fashioned  battle  seemed 
like  to  a  raw  looker-on. 
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STOX. 

War.  fift\-  \ears  ago.  was  bad  enough,  but  it  wasn't 
tlie  i^lain,  cold-bloodcfl  deviltry  that  it  is  to-day.  W'lien 
men  met  faee  to  face  and  leaders  led.  in  fact  as  well  a- 
theory.  I  can  understand  the  inspiration,  the  enthusiasm, 
the  wild  love  of  glory,  that  invited  the  best  blood  to  a 
militarv  life.  Hut  now.  when  victories  are  to  lie  won  by 
pressing  buttons,  switching  on  or  otf  electric  currents 
or  dropping  bombs  from  the  sk\-  on  the  heads  of  help- 
less women  and  children,  while  it  ma_\-  attract  those  of 
a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  it  has  ceased  to  lie  a  busi- 
ness that   shou.ld   interest  a  gentleman. 

Mv  recc")llection  is  of  the  old  fighting  days.  T  said 
that  when  T  arrived  in  Corinth  on  April  4.  1S^>2.  not 
more  than  five  thousand  men  were  assembled  there.  r>ut 
all  that  niglit  and  the  next  day  troop  trains  were  un- 
loading enormous  reinforcements  and  some  were  arriv- 
ing by  forced  marches  on  foot.  By  the  night  of  A])ril 
.^.  lietween  twent\-five  and  thirtv  thousand  soldiers  were 
in  camp,  the  flower  of  the  fighting  arm\-  of  the  South. 
Ciencral  Albert  Sidne\'  Johnston,  with  his  heroic  figure 
and  magnetic  ])resence.  roused  the  men  to  a  height  of 
martial  exultation  very  hard  to  describe.  Everyone 
knew  that  a  great  battle  was  imi)ending.     Most  of  them 
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guessed  that  tlic  morrow  would  ])c  tlu-  day.  V>\]{  tlicy 
liard1\-  soc'iiK'd  al)lc  to  wail.  1  lu'\  were  like  war  do.gs 
tu;4"!_;inL;"  at  tin  kasli.  eonridnil  in  iIkdisi'K'cs.  eoiifideiit 
in  their  ean>e.  (  ^ne  woidd  ha\-c'  tliou^jii  (hc\-  were 
hound  tor  a  holida\-  exeursion  instead  ol"  a  death  ,^ra])- 
])le   i'roiu   whieh  ]nan_\-  would  ue\'er  emerge. 

\'erv  nuieh  to  in\-  (lisai)i)ointnient.  I  was  as^i,L;"ne(l  to 
the  stafT  of  (leneral  I'lea.ure^ard.  seeond  in  eoniinand.  I 
had  hoped  to  he  with  '  leneral  Johnston,  where  the  fi.^iit- 
Iul;-  woidd  he  the  fiereest.     Nevertheless,  T  had  enough. 

The  troojis  retired  at  an  earh-  hour  on  the  nii^ht  of 
Ajiril  5.  T>ut  in  the  darkness  tlitted  shadows  of  alert 
men.  makiuL;'  hu<\-  iuT])arations  for  a  i^'reat  event.  At 
two  o'eloek  in  the  morniuL^',  llu"  troo]is  were  roused  from 
their  sleep,  liad  hasty  refreshment  in  the  darkness,  and 
then  fell  in.  eomi)an)-  after  eompau}'.  like  so  nuich  eloek 
work,  and  the  mareli  to  Pittshiu't;'  T.andini^",  or  Shilnh, 
nine  miles  away,  lie^an.  The  infantr\'  was  well  in  front, 
separated  hy  perha]~)s  half  a  nude  from  the  artillery  and 
more  noisy  equipment. 

The  nature  of  the  eountry  was  admirahle  for  a  secret 
movement.  It  was  well  wooded,  with  alnmdant  cover 
to  screen  om*  presence,  and  it  seemed  almost  uncannv 
how  the  thousands  of  men  marched  forward  with  scarce 
noise  enou^li  to  stir  the  early  morning  air.  Not  a  word 
was    spoken. 

Tt  was  just  da\light  when  we  drove  in  the  Federal 
pickets.  Pjcfore  us  la\-  the  armv  of  General  (irant.  Tt 
seems  to  me  that  it  was  not  more  than  two  lumdrrd 
vards  awav.  Treak'fast  was  heini^'  i-ookiMl,  the  ofticers 
and  luen  totalK'  off  theii-  L;uard.     NothiiiL;'  in  the  nature 
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of  surprise  could  be  iuia.^ined  more  terril)le  and  com- 
plete. Quick  c-ommands  were  given,  there  was  a  rattle 
of  mu^ketrv.  tlie  "rebel"  yell  rang  out — a  sound  that 
might  well  >tart  the  resurrection  of  the  dead — and  the 
next  instant  I  saw  what  a])peared  a  long  line  of  racing 
apparitions  in  gray,  with  fixed  bayonets,  clear  the  inter- 
vening space  and  fall  like  a  cloudburst  on  the  men  in 
blue. 

Nothing  saved  the  army  of  General  (irant  from  utter 
destruction  but  the  presence  of  several  gunboats  in  the 
Tennessee  river.  These  were  splendidly  handled,  and 
the  fire  was  deadly  and  jirecise.  It  gave  the  Union 
forces  an  opportunity  to  recover  somewhat  and  put  up 
a  gallant  fight.  Field  artillery  was  concentrated  on  the 
gunboats.  Sharpshooters  climbed  into  nearby  trees  and 
picked  off  the  gunners  at  their  posts.  The  fire  became 
less  frequent,  less  precise. 

Anyone  could  see  the  line  of  General  Johnston's  strat- 
egy. Grant's  army  was  encamped  on  rising  ground  be- 
vond  the  Tennessee.  Behind  it  the  ground  fell  off  rather 
abruptly  to  a  narrow  plain  along  the  river  bank,  beyond 
which  was  no  retreat.  The  object  of  the  attack  was  to 
force  the  Federal  line  to  the  river  bank  and  then  drive 
in  the  wings  until  the  Union  army  became  a  huddled 
mass  on  the  low  ground  where  it  could  not  fight  effect- 
ively, and  be  at  the  mercy  of  artillery  fire.  Then  it 
must  either  surrender  or  be  wiped  out.  The  first  step 
was  accomplished  by  the  initial  bayonet  charge.  The 
second   required  more   time. 

The  battle  raged  into  the  afternoon.  The  field  was 
covered  with  dead  and  dying,  but  the  strategy  of  Gen- 
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eral  Joluislon  wa^  rai)i(ll\-  licarini;'  fruit.  Tlio  ^^iinhoats 
wore  almost  silenced,  the  l-ciU'ral  C()luinii>  showed  ap- 
l^arcnt  siL^ns  of  disinlegTation.  Aiiotlier  hour  would 
lia\e  seen  a  total  rout.  (k'ueral  Jolmston  had  heen 
ever\\\  here,  the  directing-  genius,  e.\])o>ini4'  liiur^elt  to 
needless  dau:4er>.  ju^t  in  the  moment  of  triumpli.  he 
fell   headlonj;'   from   his   horse. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  ne\v>  of  thi-^  irreparahle  loss 
S])rcad  throui^ii  the  arm\'  likt'  wihHire  and  caused,  not  a 
demoralization,  hut  a  s^encral  i)au>e.  Ueauregard  took 
command,  evidenllv  under  a  ,q"reat  mental  strain.  To  the 
'^url)ri^e  of  manw  he  i^ave  orders  to  retire.  I  heard 
him  sa\' :  "'ro-morrow  we  will  Ije  across  the  Tennessee 
river,   or   in   hell." 

He  had  anotlier  j^uc-s.  Early  the  next  morning'  ( len- 
eral  lUiell  cros>ed  the  leimessee  with  thirt_\-tive  thousand 
fresh  troo])s,  and  all  da\"  we  were  tiL^htin^'  our  wa_\'  hack 
to  the  strong"  positicju  at  Corinth,  dhe  great  op])ortu- 
uit\'   wa<   lost. 

ddius  I  '^aw  the  Ijloodiest  hattle  of  the  war  and  T 
think-  the  most  decisive — far  more  so  than  Gettyshnrg. 
Ilad  Johnston  overwhelmed  *  irant  at  Sliiloh,  met  Pmell 
with  an  arm\-  llushed  with  victorw  witli  no  gunhoats 
to  Contend  with,  there  might  have  heen  another  tale  to 
tell.  W"nh  Teime.^see  liherated.  Kentucky  and  jMissouri 
might  have  join.ed  the  Confederate  catr-^e  and  influenced 
the  final  outcome  ])rofounilly.  When  I  look  Ijack  at  the 
long  series  of  mishaps  and  unforeseen  mi>fortunes  that 
seemed  to  haunt  the  Lo.'-t  Cause.  1  cannot  hut  conclude 
that  God's  will  was  there.     After  many  years  of  bitter 
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recollections,  we  are  all  oi  one  mind — that  the  outcome 
was  liest  for  the  conntry.  and  best  of  all  for  the  South. 

I  saw  ( ieneral  Jolni'-ton's  l)od\'  on  the  tield.  where  he 
lell.  Idle  wound  that  caused  hi^  death  was  of  a  tritlini;' 
nature.  A  rille  hall  had  cut  an  artery  in  hi>  le.^\  A 
surg'eo!!  with  a  tourniquet  could  have  sto|)])ed  the 
hemorrhage.  lUit  he  never  sought  assistance.  Tie  stood 
h}-  hi■^  i)ost  like  a  true  soldier,  and  -~lowl_\-  hied  to  cleatli. 

History  has  classed  john^t(tn  as  a  great  military 
geniu>.  ^'ears  after,  the  ( Jovernment  ot  the  I'nited 
States  erected  a  >hatt  with  a  sr.itahle  inscription  on  the 
spot  where  he  fell  at  .^hiloh.  llis  tomh.  with  a  nol)le 
ecjuestrian  statue,  i^  in  \ew  (  )rleans.  ^Most  of  luA  direct 
descendants  live  in  California,  the  State  that  he  saved 
from  the  desolation  of  war. 

Concerning  the  hattle  of  Shiloli,  T  have  better  testi- 
iuon\-  than  m\"  own.  A  score  of  vears  later,  I  met  Gen- 
eral Cirant  in  Xew  York.  (\it  of  an  acquaintance,  an 
intimate  friend-~hi|)  developed.  During  his  first  financial 
embarra>siuent.  of  which  the  world  never  knew.  I 
piloted  him  to  a  safe  haven.  ( Irant's  genius  was  entirely 
one-sided.  In  matters  of  business,  he  was  the  veriest 
child,  lie  had  tied  himself  uj)  in  Wall  Street  ventures 
and  was  facing  ruin  when  he  sought  ni}-  advice.  I  took 
his  account  to  m\"  broker-^.  1  lenr\-  Clews  &  Company, 
where  T  had  a  l)alance  of  nearl\'  two  millions  to  m_\' 
credit,  and.  b\'  careful  nursing,  brought  him  out.  not 
onl\-  even,  but  ahead,  ddie  ("ieneral  and  T  often  spoke 
of  Shiloh.  and  he  admitted,  with  a  soldier's  frankness, 
that  only  Johnston's  death  saved  hi'^  command.     He  also 
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added  that  he  learned  a   lesson   in   war  that    fateful  da\'. 
the  nio.st   ini])()rtant    in   hi^   lon^'  exi)erienee. 

In  this  era  of  goodwill  and  reconeiliation.  when  [Uv 
old  ])o\s  ill  Mne  and  L;ra\"  are  ineetiiiL:'  in  eonirade^hi]) 
on  the  seene>  of  their  former  ^tni^^le.  wh\-  eannot 
someone  write  a  trnstworth)'  and  impartial  history  of 
the  .i^iH'at  drama — the  "greatest  of  our  national  life — 
uhieh  our  hoys  and  i^irls  ma_\-  read  and  learn  the  truth? 
'Jdie  text-hooks  of  our  sehools  are  still  deformed  1)\-  a 
spirit  of  intoleranee  ;ind  ])rt'iudit-e.  most  nnlorlnnate  and 
mi^leadini^'  in  an  a^e  that  has  lia])])il\-  outliwil  the  hit- 
ternes>  that   divided   ii^   in   the  r)ast. 


U.    S.    monument    and    marker    on    battlefield    of 

Shiloh,     indicating    spot    where     General 

Johnston    fell. 
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I  (lid  not  return  to  C'alifornia  at'ter  mv  ^•i^it  to  the 
seat  of  war  vnitil  late  in  the  month  of  Julw  1S()2. 
]<A-erythin^-  seemed  in  regular  sha])e  for  outtnttini^'  a  pri- 
vateer, r.ut  a.qain  the  Comstock  Lode  interfered.  Spec- 
ulation was  fast  and  furious.  Of  those  who  suhscrihed 
to  the  fund  of  $250,000  to  carry  on  the  enterprise  only 
two  remained  steadfast.  Mr.  Ridgley  (lreath(^use  and 
myself.  Tireathouse  was  connected  with  some  of  the 
well-known  families  of  the  South  and  of  C'alifornia. 
He  was  a  man  of  unusual  courat^e  and  determination. 
We  laid  (hu-  heads  together  and  decided  to  go  ahead 
alone. 

At  this  point  we  gained  an  unexpected  allw  As  he 
cuts  quite  a  ligure  in  this  story,  especially  in  the  great 
diamond  hoax.  T  might  as  well  ex]:)lain  the  strange  wav 
in   which   we  met. 

^Iv.  Alfred  Ruherv  was  a  voung  English  gentleman 
of  fortune  and  culttu'e,  with  the  roving  dis]:)osition  and 
love  of  venture  that  wa-^  i)art  of  the  make  of  high- 
strung  Ln.gHshmen  of  his  daw  Traveling  in  the  South 
just  before  the  war,  he  had  ac(|uired  an  admiration  for 
its  aristocracy.  Thus  ha])pened  something  that  seemed 
paradoxical.     Ruhery  was  the   favorite  nephew  of  John 
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l'.riL;lil.  llu'  i^vi'.-it  pji^Iisli  stati'siiian  and  i)ul>lirist.  Tt 
was  (luc  lo  Iii^  nilliu'iux'  ami  U'aik'r'-lii|)  amoiii;'  tlu-  labor- 
in:^-  inassrs  tlial  I'.ii^lainl  (krliiu'd  to  intiTfcrc  in  favor 
ot  tlu'  (_"()nt\'(KM'ati"  SlaU"-  wlini  it^  indnstrics  were 
ruined  and  die  indusliaal  elasses  slarxiiiL^".  because  the 
cotton  staples  t'roin  tlie  South,  on  wliieli  tlie\-  dei)eu(K'(l. 
were  suddenK'  cut  olT.  Tlnis.  while  John  I'ri^ht.  acrcxss 
the  Atlantic,  was  rcsolutelv  ni)li(  ildini;"  tlu'  Xorth,  his 
dear  uepliew  in  San  hranci^co  was  o])enly  exi)ressly 
^Mupatlu'    t'or   the   South. 

Sectional  feeling-  at  that  period  was  so  intense  tliat 
the  sliL;"htest  word  hron^ht  on  a  (|uarrel.  (^ne  evenini;' 
Ixuherv  met  a  \oinpL;'  officer.  Lieutenant  Tomijkins,  sta- 
tioned at  l'~ort  Point,  scion  of  a  ])roinincnt  family  of 
New  York.  Somehow  the  subject  of  the  war  was 
broached.  Ili.^h  words  followed,  and  Tompkins  made 
a  remark  that  tonclied  l\uher\"s  honor.  The  latter  sim- 
ply said.  'A'ou  will  hear  from  me,  sir,"  and  left  the 
room. 

The  code  duello  was  still  in  full  force.  Tlinutj'li  a 
cause  of  instant  dismissal  from  the  army,  no  officer 
would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  refuse  satisfaction  to  a 
gentleman  who  considered  himself  aggrieved.  Rubery 
sought  a  friend  of  mine  and  asked  him  to  liear  his  chal- 
lenge, lie  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  (  )regon  to 
atten<l  to  some  of  my  business.  k^or  that  reason  he 
tiu'ued  tlie  \-oung  k'nglisbman  over  to  me. 

Xi)W.  when  a  man  cliose  his  second,  he  ])lace(l  lu\ 
life  entirel\-  in  his  hands.  It  became  at  once  mv  dut\' 
to  examine  certani  detrdls.  The  challenged  party  had 
the   right  to  na.me  the   weai)ons,   and    1    knew   Tomjilvins 
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Takes  Hand  in  Conspiracy 

to  l)c  an  expert  .s\\()r(l>iuan.  I  a^kecl  niy  man  abont 
his  saber  experience.  lie  admitted  that  he  had  some 
know  le(li2;e  of  carving'  ham,  hnt  as  to  carving-  anythiiiL;- 
else  he  was  as  ignorant  as  a  child,  i  tried  him  at  pistol 
])ractice  and  fonnd  that,  with  extra  i^ood  luck,  at  ten 
I)aces  he  could  hit  a  harn. 

To  i^'o  iiito  a  duel  under  such  conditions  was  down- 
rii^iit  madness.  1  told  Rtihery  that  I  could  not  suffer 
him  t(t  he  a  choi)]iini;-l)lock  for  a  Yankee  or  to  he  coolly 
])Otte(l  while  he  was  shooting'  at  the  sun.  1  advised 
him  that  he  nuist  take  time  to  [jractice  with  swords  and 
])istols.  I'.ut  the  Ent^li-^hiuan  would  not  be  denied.  I 
never  saw  a  man  so  determined.  lie  said  he  would 
rather  die  a  thousand  times  than  survive  an  unresented 
laihlic  insult,  i  laving  no  alternative,  I  carried  Rubery's 
challenge  to  Tompkins  at   h^^rt   Point. 

Lieutenant  Tompkins  referred  me  to  his  friend.  Quar- 
termaster Judson,  whom  I  met  without  delay.  I  found 
he  had  little  stomach  for  the  duel,  not  because  he  or  his 
principal  were  afraid,  but  because  the_\"  dreaded  disiuissal 
from  the  service.  He  admitted  that  his  principal  was 
in  the  wrong  and  asked  if  there  were  any  reasonable 
terms  to  adjust  the  difiference.  I  told  him  T  was  in- 
structed by  my  ])rincipal  to  accejjt  nothing  but  a  written 
retraction  of  the  (»ttensive  language.  "That  is  out  of 
the  (|uestion,"'  said  Judson.  "We  are  wasting  time.  Let 
us  proceed  to  details." 

"Proceeding  to  details"  was  f|uite  a  formal  function 
in  the  code.  Arrangements  for  the  slaughter  of  a 
couple  of  human  l)eings  were  always  discussed  over  a 
bottle    of    wine,    in    a    spirit    of    friendly    benevolence. 
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Jiulson  ]ir(Klucc(l  tlu'  refreshments,  filled  inv  qlass, 
lianded  it  to  me  standing',  left  his  own  unfilled  and  sat 
down. 

Xow,  in  Southw  (.'^lern  l\entncky.  where  I  was  rai>ed. 
L^entlenien  always  drank  together.  To  ofter  wine  or 
eorn  juice  to  an  e(|ual  and  not  i)artake  yourself  was  an 
admost  nnpardonahle  altront.  You  mi,L;ht  do  that  with- 
out oti'ense  to  an  hunihle  dei)endent.  hut  not  to  one  of 
the  same  social   rank. 

I  had  determined  that  the  duel  should  not  take  jilacc 
and  was  watcliin^'  for  any  chance  to  s])ar  for  time. 
This  seemed  to  otter  an  "i  >])enin<4.""  (  )f  cour>e.  jud- 
son  had  not  the  most  remote  iclea  of  IjeiuL;'  (li>cour- 
teous.  T>ut  I  assumed  to  think  other\\i>e.  1  looked  as 
indignant  as  possihle.  dashed  the  t;la>s  on  the  lloor, 
s]ai)])ed  m_\'  hat  on  m\-  head  and  left  the  ajjartmenl  he- 
fore  the  astonislied  (|uartermaster  had  tiiue  to  catch  his 
hreath.  A  few  Iiour^  later  my  second.  CajUain  j-luson. 
a  famous  dueli>t.   waited   on  Jud^on   with  ni\-  challenge. 

I  hope  no  one  will  imagine  1  am  hrag'ging'.  I  took 
not  the  slightest  chance  in  sending  the  challenge  and 
knew  it  very  well.  Xo  man  was  comjielled  to  accept 
a  challenge  without  a  full  knowdedge  of  the  nature  of 
his  ofifense.  If  a  person  wanted  to  fight  vou  just  for 
his  own  amu>ement  or  hecause  he  disapi)roved  of  the  cut 
ol  _\-our  coat,  no  one  was  expected  to  humor  him.  and  a 
man  of  honor  could  jirojierly  refuse  to  consider  a  chal- 
lenge hased  on  trivial  grounds  or  even  kick  the  hearer 
out  of  doors.  As  soon  as  my  second  presented  him- 
self to  Judson.  just  as  I  expected,  he  asked  to  he 
informed    in    what    way    he    had    given    ofTense    to    ^Ir. 
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I  larpciiiliiiL:.  My  M'Cdiid  c-N])IaiiK'(l  the  (k'adh'  nature 
of  the  ()ne->i(le<l  iiu'itation  to  (In'nk.  accor(hnt^'  to  the 
usaL^es  of  Southwestern  Kentucky  whereat  the  (|uarter- 
master  laughed  and  ■>ai'd  lie  was  ignorant  of  anv  >uch 
custom:  that  lie  had  ne\'er  had  the  remotest  intention 
of  hein^'  di-^courteous  and  asked  that  this  ex]ilanation  he 
i^iven  lue  hefore  j^'oing  further. 

Of  course,  T  had  to  aj^jjcar  immensely  gratified.  1 
wrote  Jud^on.  exjire.^sini;'  ni\'  entire  satisfaction,  aj^olo- 
L;ized  for  m\-  own  ha<t\"  conclusion,  and  a<ked  him  t  i 
dinner.  We  had  a  jolK-  sort  of  time  and  over  hlack 
coffee  we  discussed  the  jjroposed  Kuherx-Tomijkins 
duel.  lioth  a.y'reed  it  was  a  shame  to  see  two  fine 
young-  fellows  till  each  other  with  lead  and  decided  to 
co-o]X'rate  to  jirevent  it.  We  managed  to  Indng  the 
princijjals  together  and  after  a  lot  of  diplomac}'  on  all 
sides  Tomi)kins  agreed  to  a  written  retracticjn  of  the 
insulting  language.  Ivulierv  promising  that  it  should 
never  he  exhihited  unless  he  were  charg-ed  with  cow- 
ardice as  a  result  of  the  hilliard-hall  incident. 

E^verything  terminated  in  a  dinner  jKirtx"  and  the 
incident   was  closed. 

Ruhery  and  1.  thus  <trangeh-  l)rought  together,  be- 
came inseparahle.  We  were  nearly  of  an  ag'e.  l)oth 
craz}-  for  adventure,  hoth  devoted  to  the  South.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  strange  that  I  contided  to  him  all 
my  plans  of  outfitting  a  ]irivateer.  Wdien  he  learned 
the  details  he  hecame  almost  idiotic  with  delight. 
"Now,  we're  getting  somewhere,"'  he  cried,  "[.et  me 
be   your  associate  and  count   me   in   to   the   limit." 
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'I'liat  !■-  how  the  iiei^hcw  of  John  llri^hl  became  as- 
sociated witli  (  ireathouse  and  iny->elf  in  an  (.-tTort  to 
de>tro\'  the  commerce  ot'  the  I'acitic  (da^t  and  how  lie 
came  to  loom  largely  in  what  was  known  to  hi>tory  as 
the  "Ihapman  pirac}'  ca^e." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

I'l.AX    1(1  L'-M'TiKic  (idi.D  Sini's  I  )i:\  i:i.()rs.  llrx  'J"k(  )ri'.Li': 

I^'oLI.OWS  K.XGAGKMEXT  ()!■    \' 1  l.l.AI  .\OUS-L()(JKIXG  PiLOT. 

The  three  ni  x\< — <  ireathoiise,  Ruherv  ami  in_\>elf — 
now  worked  in  unison.  ATv  first  intention  was  to  out- 
fit in  llriti^Ii  l"oIuinl)ia,  Init  an  a,L;ent  stationed  at  \'an- 
couver  wa^^  unal)le  to  find  anythinii"  fit  tor  our  purpose. 
We  net^otiated  t(M-  the  purchase  of  the  steamer  Otter, 
owned  in  C)reii'on.  hut  on  a  trial  trip  she  tailed  to 
develop  a  speed  much  i^Teater  than  that  <^t  a  rowohat — 
not  enough   either  to  fi^'ht   or   run  awaw 

While  we  were  fretting"  over  the  delay  a  small  tleep- 
water  vessel  came  into  port,  after  a  record-breakinq" 
voyag'c  from  Xew  York.  The  ship  was  called  ])lain 
"Chapman."  Historian^  have  seen  fit  to  name  it  the 
"J.  y\ .  I'hapman."  for  what  reason  T  am  not  aware. 
Prohahlv  it  was  a  case  of  what  literar\-  folk  are  pleased 
to  call  "poetic  license."  At  an\-  rate,  we  considered  it 
a  serviceable  craft,  in  default  of  a  steam  vessel.  We 
purchased  the  Chapman  from  her  owners  at  a  reason- 
able price,  as  it  was  winter  and  an  outbound  cargo  was 
not  obtainable  at  that  season  of  the  }'ear. 

Our  plans  might  as  well  be  exi)lained  full)'  here.  We 
proposed  to  sail  the  Chapman  to  some  islands  oiT  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  transform  her  into  a  fighting  craft. 
proceed  to  Manzanillo,  exhibit  our  letters  of  mar(|ue 
and    'nv   captain's    commission    in    the    Confederate    navy 
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and  tlu'ii  lir  in  wait  \nv  llic  first  I'acilu-  Mail  liiur 
that  c'nlri\'(|  tlic  liarlior.  i-ai)turr  hvv — in.'ac(.'l"nll\  it" 
pos.sihlr.  t(M'ciI)I\  il  w  (.'  iinist.  All  ot'  this  \\a^  in  linr 
with  invirnction-^.  Then  w  c  jji-oposcd  to  C(|ni|)  thr 
ca])tnrr(l  lintT  as  a  jtriwatccr  and  l'iL:ni'f(]  tn  inirnH'])! 
tW(i  more  rasthonnd  I'acitlc  Alail  steamers  het'ore  the 
world  kaiew  what  was  hai)]ieninL;'.  in  thost'  da\s  of 
>low-lra\elinL;'  news.  A  tier  that  we  jirojiosed  lo  let 
ex'ents  \-er\-  nuudi  tak'e  their  own  eonrsc.  It  was  a 
wild.  <Iesi)ei'ate  undertakinL;"  at  the  hest.  hnt  w c  wert' 
all  ol"  an  a,L;e  that   takes  little  stock  ol'  risk<. 

Ilavin^';  onr  slii]i.  otlier  details  followed  ra])idl\ 
enon^li.  We  imrehased  two  cannons  throwing'  a  12- 
])onnd  shot.  This  was  arranged  b\-  a  Mexican  friend 
ol  mine,  acting;'  throUL;h  a  welldsnown  business  tlrm, 
wliich  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action. Tn  the  same  waw  we  IxniL^ht  shells  and  solid 
shot  and  a  larj^c  (|nantitv  of  ammunition.  Tn  those 
days  of  adventure  it  was  no  uncommon  matter  for 
corporations  ov  e\"en  priwate  jiersous  to  purchase  arm- 
ament on  a  considerable  scale,  without  comment.  <  )ften 
remote  investments  had  to  be  i)rotected  not  onl\'  with 
armed  men  but  also  with  a  show  of  artillerw  (  )ur 
Mexican,  friend  merel\-  had  to  sa\-  that  he  needed  the 
milit.ary  supplies  to  L;uard  a  uu'nin^'  ])ropert\-  in  his 
own  countrw  .\s  a  maltt'r  of  fact,  he  never  knew 
what  the  war  material  was  intended  for — iust  took  it 
for  <4Taiite(l  that  he  was  doin^"  something;'  in  the  line' 
of  accommodation. 

Also    wc    boni^hf    a    larg-e    assortment    of    small    arms, 
rillcs,   revolvers   and   cutlasses.      Everything;'   was   heavily 
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boxed  and  marked  "iiiacliinerw"  \\"e  laid  in,  also,  to 
avoid  suspicion,  a  small  line  of  general  ^'oods  of  a  kind 
salable  in  a  Mexican  port,  and  an  extra  sup])ly  of 
provisions. 

We  en^aii'eil  an  ordinary  crew  of  able  seamen  and 
without  much  difficult}-  selected  twenty  picked  men — 
all  from  tlie  South,  of  jiroved  and  desperate  courai^'e. 
These  were  to  constitute  oiu'  workin*;"  force.  They 
were  not  known  to  each  otiier,  did  not  even  know  the 
nature  of  the  service — further  than  that  it  meant  fight- 
ing" and  plentx'  of  it — somewhere  in   Afexico. 

AH  our  |)lans  were  ])erfected.  Tt  only  remained  to 
seciu-e  a  navigator  who  could  be  imjilicitly  trusted. 
Men  of  the  South  did  not  have  much  ])ractical  experi- 
ence in  seamanshi]).  Several  of  our  confidential  friends 
scoured  the  town  for  a  suitalde  person  for  this  all- 
important   post. 

Finally  a  man  was  brought  to  me  by  the  name  of 
W'm.  Law,  guaranteed  to  be  a  comjx'tent  navigator 
familiar  with  the  Mexican  coast  and  a  Southern  svm]^a- 
thizer.  lie  was  the  possessor  of  a  sinister,  villainous 
mug,  looked  capable  of  any  crime  and  all  in  all  was 
the  most  re])ulsive  reptile  in  api^earance  that  I  ever  set 
eyes  on.  From  the  moment  T  saw  him,  I  was  filled 
with  distrust.  After  a  sh(")rt  general  conversation  T 
dismissed  him  and  told  his  vouchers  that  I  could  put 
no  faith  in  such  an  ill-omened  lookdng  character.  But 
time  was  j^-cssing.  No  one  else  showed  up  and  after 
further  guaranties.  Greathouse.  Rulierv  and  mvself  saw 
Law  again  and  franklv  gave  him  a  general  outline  of  our 
plans.      He    accepted    the    responsibility    with    a    well- 
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leij^iu'd  fas^XM'ncss :  hi^  touLzli-lnnkiiiL;"  fricc  srciiu'd 
lii^lilcd  Willi  a  sort  of  ilniioiiiai."  (.■xullalioii.  IIutc  was 
slill  aiioiluT  who  ^liarnl  our  coiiridciux'  to  soinr  cxlcnt, 
l,il)l)\'.   tlu'    sailing;'  master   ot'    tlic   (  liai)niaii. 

lu'crx  tiling'  was  now  rraily  to  laniu-li  tlu'  (.iitcM"])risc. 
(  hir  ck'araiu\'  papers  were  seeured  Iroiii  the  custoiii- 
honse  witli  a  readiness  ihat  inii;lit  haw  sti^'^esteil  a 
su■^l)ieioll  to  more  alt'rt  miiuK.  dlie  "Chai>man""  was 
(hily  eertit'ied  to  sail  for  Maiizanillo  with  a  car<4"o  of 
niaehiner\-   and   mixed   merchandise. 

It  was  on  the  niL^lil  of  March  14.  ( ireathouse  and 
Law  were  to  he  on  hoard  at  ten  o'clock.  T\nher\-  and 
I  stationed  (nu'seh'es  in  a  dark  alle\-  hehind  the  old 
.\merican  l-'xchan^e  1  fotel.  (  hie  h\-  one.  onr  fi^htiii!.;' 
men  assemhled  silentlw  hy  iJrearranijemcnt.  The  ni^ht 
was  dark,  the  sk\-  overcast.  We  divided  into  three 
S(|nads  to  avoid  attention,  Nli])ped  thron!_;h  the  dind\- 
lighted  streets,  ]\ast  roarin;^-  saloons  and  sailor  hoarding' 
houses  and  reached  an  unfre(|nented  jiart  of  the  \\ater 
Iront   nnnoticed.    where   the   ])rivatcer   was   moored. 

Kver_\-thin,L^"  thns  far  had  !_;-one  so  smoothh-  that  Rn- 
herv  and  T  were  exultant.  The  wind,  too,  was  i)ro- 
pitions.  \\  (,■  timired  to  sail  without  delav,  ]>ass  h'ort 
Point  in  the  dark  and  he  hex'ond  the  horizon  hefore  the 
morning;'  hroke.  We  scramhled  ahoard  tlie  ('hainiian. 
(ireathouse  was  iiacini;-  the  deck  in  a,qitation.  Law- 
was   not   there. 

T  ex])erienced  a  shock  >nch  as  a  man  receives  when 
a  hucket  ot  ice  water  is  emptied  on  him  in  his  slec]). 
The  suggestion  of  treacherv  could  not  he  avoided.  We 
cast  loose   from   the   wharf  and   anchored   in   the   stream. 
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I '.111    w  r   wcTc   lK'l])k'^^.      \\\-  coiilil   not    >ail    willioiit   (jur 
na\'i,!4at(ir.      W  r   had   nutliiiiL;    l<>  do  l)Ut    wait. 

W'c  scati]K'(l  the  l)a\'  fm"  ai!  aii|ii-()acliiiiL;"  hdal,  l)iil  llic 
dark  \\atci'>  aii>\\(.Tcd  not.  At  two  o'clm'k  wc  tunuMl 
in  for  a  imicli  iicrded  i\-.sl.  W  c  Ictt  a  trusty  man  as 
a  lookout  with  orders  to  waken  u>  at  hve  o'clock  it 
iiotliiiiL;'  hai)iieiU'd  lietore.  We  >till  had  a  lini^vring' 
hope  that  Law  niii^ht  a])i)ear  in  sea>on  to  carr\-  out  our 
plans.  And  soon,  as  the  hours  glided  by,  the  Lha])nian 
rocked  us  to  sleep. 
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W'l-:   W'aki-:   io   |-"imi  W  \i^-~ii  ii'   Xi:ak  and   Wn.vv   l-ii,i.i:i) 
W'nii    I'di.Ri-:   Ai'i'KdAi  II  im;. 

Somebody  else  sliiniliercd  on  lioard  iIk'  Clui])inan  that 
ni^iit  besides  the  men  below.  Abirphcu^  LA'iilentK'  L^ot 
a  strangle-hold  on  onr  vigilant  sentinel,  t'rdin  what  fol- 
lowed. I  was  wakened  b\-  a  shake  and  a  startled  erv 
from  the  lookont.      1    s])ran_!4-  hastily  to  the  deek. 

It  was  broad  da_\lis;'ht.  .\  eon])le  of  lunulred  \'ar(ls 
away  T  looked  into  the  trained  .muis  of  the  V.  S.  war- 
>hi])  Cyanc.  Several  Ijoatloads  of  ottieers  and  marines 
were  ju>t  starting-  from  her  in  onr  direetion.  A  hastv 
look  also  revealed  a  tngboat  making  for  ns  from  the 
waterfront,  tilled  with  San  hraneisco  co])s.  headed  bv 
T.   W".   Lees. 

Uf  course,  even  had  we  been  prejiared.  resistance 
wouUl  have  meant  suicirle.  for  the  gunners  of  the  Cyane 
^tofxl  waiting  orders  to  blow  us  out  of  the  water.  1 
ruslu'd  down  to  the  cabin,  jerked  l\ul)er\-  and  ( ireat- 
housc  from  their  bunks  and  after  a  brief  word  of  ex- 
l)lanation  we  proceeded  to  destroy  as  many  incrimina- 
ting j)a|)ers  as  possible.  We  made  a  hasty  bontirc  on 
the  cabin  tloor.  burned  a  number  of  documents  that 
might  not  have  looked  well  if  read  in  o])en  court,  tore 
into  little  Ints  and  scattered  the  fragments  of  other 
documents  that  resisted  a  quick  fire  and  made  a  clean- 
tip  in  general.     Smoke  was  streaming  up  the  gangway 
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when  the  na\';il  officers  and  policemen  s\\arnie(l  on 
h(jard.  Someone  yelled,  "They've  fired  the  jjowder 
magazine.""  This  made  a  diversion  and  gained  a  little 
more  time.  Nevertheless,  ont  of  the  destrnction.  C'a])- 
tain  Lees  gathered  together  the  scraps  and  by  jiiecing 
them  together  and  guessing  at  the  nns>ing  ])arts,  col- 
lected some  exidence  that  was  jjrodnced  again^t  ns  in 
conrt   later  on. 

<  ireathouse.  Rnliery,  Lihby  and  myself  went  on  deck 
and  >urrendered.  We  admitted  nothing,  contenting  onr- 
selves  with  saving  that  we  alone  were  responsil)le  for 
the  ship  and  everything  on  luxird.  They  did  not  >how 
the  least  surj)rise  as  they  searched  the  >hii)  and  ojiened 
boxes  containin.g  onr  "knocked  down""  cannon  and 
stands  of  firearms.  They  saw  vast  quantities  of  ])ow- 
der,  shells  and  ammunition  of  all  kinds  exposed  with 
as  much  indift'erence  as  if  they  held  a  copy  of  the 
ship's  manifest,  which,  in  fact,  tlie_\'  did  have  in  their 
])o<session,  through  the  treacherv  of  Law.  If  amthing 
further  were  neeiled  to  coni]ilete  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  betrayed  u>,  it  was  furni>hed  Ijy  an  unguarded 
remark  of  Captain  Lees. 

(  )ur  twent\"  fighting  men.  ver\"  much  down  on  their 
luck,  were  found  in  a  foreward  comi)artment.  On  our 
solemn  declaration  that  they  were  em])lo\-ed  onl\-  for 
service  in  Mexico  none  were  i)r(»ecuted  and  finallx'  all 
were  discharged  with  a  "look  out""  in  the  future  ad- 
monition   from   the   officer   in    charge. 

Some  effort  was  made  to  sweat  the  four  of  us.  We 
were  cordially  invited  to  stej)  up  like  men  and  make  a 
clean    breast.      All    these    courte.->ies    were    j^olitely    de- 
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cliiK'd.  Wo  nn\\  a>kc(l  to  !)(.•  advised  what  w  c  were 
cliaf.L^ed  witli.  and  llie  answer  wa--  surticieiitl\  illunii- 
iiatiii,^.  "Win-.  ])irae\-.  nl"  cimr>e."  We  were  rallier  care- 
1(."->1\  searched,  vo  far  a--  i>ur  i)er>()n>  wcri'  emicerned. 
I  was  allowed  lo  retain  a  >inall  jienknit'e,  hut  one  rather 
ini])ortant  thini;  wa--  overlooked.  In  tho^e  day>  every- 
one carried  a  (lerrinL;er,  which  looked  like  a  sort  ot  toy 
]MNtol.  hut  was  realK'  one  of  the  ino>t  deadly  close- 
ranLi'e  enier^encN"  weajions  ever  invented  hy  the  evil 
genius  of  man.  l^ach  ])erson  had  a  ])et  place  lor  keep- 
ing;- his  derringer  secreted,  hut  hand\-.  l''or  myself,  1 
carried  one  in  a  specially  prei)ared  pocket  inside  of  the 
ri^lit  cult  of  m\-  coat.  Just  a  jiracticed  twitch,  and  1 
could  have  it  in  ni}  hand  ready  for  use  in  an  instant. 
This,  as  I  said,  in  some  way  esca])ed  the  notice  of  my 
searchers,  so  though  1  was  a  prisoner.  1  remained 
fairl\-    well    arme(l. 

All  (lav  lon.L^'  the  wires  around  the  world  were  tell- 
ini^-  of  the  L^reat  Cha])man  ])irac_\-  ])r()iect.  ha])i)ily 
nip])ed  in  the  hud  hy  the  efficiency  of  I'ncle  Sam's 
j^overnment.  (  )ne  of  the  facts  that  ,yave  it  a  ])eculiar 
interest  was  hecause  John  r>rii.;iit".s  nephew  was  a  i)ar- 
ticipant.  The  stor)-  did  not  lose  anything-  hy  ai.;'e  or 
travel.  T  had  once  a  hook  of  newsjjaper  clipjiinc^s 
relatiuL;  to  tlie  (']iai)man  affair  and  a  dispassi(Miate 
reading  of  the  more  lurid  descriptions  would  have  sat- 
ished  anvone  that  Greath.ouse.  Rnhery  and  myself  were 
the  most  hloodthirsty  pirates  who  ever  cut  a  throat  or 
scuttled    a    ship. 

We  were  taken  to  Alcatraz  and  later  to  the  old 
Broailwav    jail.      r,reathouse    was    released   after   a    few 
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(lavs  of  conhnciiK'iil  dii  hail  lunii^lu'd  1)\-  lii^  relative, 
Mr.  Llo\(l  ievi--.  Amoiii;-  llie  ])lea'-aiU  incidents  of  our 
confineniciit  were  \isil-  from  LieiUenaut  roinpkiiis  and 
Ouarlenna^ter  jiuNoii.  (  hir  late  enemies  became  onr 
best  friend--,  hroui^ht  u--  all  kinds  of  nece>>aries  and 
refreshment--,  includinL;  ne\vsj)apers,  periodicals  and 
books,  and  in  every  way  sought  to  cheer  us  up  and 
make  our  confinement  less  burdensome.  Rubery,  for 
his  part,  return(>d  to  Lieutenant  Tomiikins  his  letter  of 
retraction,  which  the  latter  --eemed  very  i^iad  to  re- 
ceive, for  in  those  davs  no  man  of  honor  cared  to 
have  documents  of  that  kind  tloating'  around  loose. 
Snch  incidents  of  goodwill  between  men  engaged  on 
opposing  sides  in  the  Civil  War  prove  to  my  mind  that 
there  was  no  fundamental  line  of  cleavage,  no  real 
antagonism,  in  fact,  between  the  Xortli  and  South,  and 
if  there  had  been  some  power  to  steady  the  masses, 
instead  of  lashing  them  to  fur_\-,  there  never  would 
have  been   a   war. 

As  for  Law,  he  had  actualK-  gone  with  u>  in  good 
faith  up  to  a  certain  point,  then  had  a  case  of  cold 
feet.  It  occurred  to  his  sordid  mind  that  a  handsome 
sum  of  money  could  be  obtained  from  the  Government 
without  any  risk  at  all,  liy  betraying  his  associates. 
He  made  a  cold-blooded,  mercenary  bargain  with  the 
authoritie>  through  which  he  realized  a  small  fortune, 
disclosed  all  our  ]»lans,  and  our  steps  had  actually  been 
dogged   by   detectives    for   days. 

TUit  the  first  day  at  Alcatraz  I  nearly  landed  Law. 
T  was  locked  in  a  lath  and  plaster  room.  T  had  not 
been   there  long  before   someone  began   tapping  on   the 
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wall.  After  scvcM"al  rciu'tilioii^.  lliiiikiiiL;'  it  nii^lit  be 
l\ul>er\.  I  asked,  "Who  i>  there:'"  The  aemisiics  were 
adiiiirahle.  A  \niee  ri'i)lie(l.  "I  hat  \(iii,  liariieuiliiii;' .■" 
This  is  Law.  1  am  under  arrest.  1  want  to  tell  yon 
all  about  the  awful  inishaj)  that  i)re\ented  me  Irom 
beini;'    with    you    on    the    (  hai)man    la^t    ni^ht." 

The  voice  of  the  wretch  dr<)\'e  me  to  absolute  mad- 
ness. I  knew  he  wanted  to  draw  me  into  admissions, 
]M-obabl\-  had  two  or  three  witnesses  with  him  in  the 
room.  1  sim])ly  thirsted  for  his  blood.  As  before 
mentioned,  the  searchers  on  the  Chajjuian  had  over- 
looked a  small  i)enknite  and  a  derrinL;er  concealed  on 
m\-  person.  M  \-  tirsl  im])nlse  was  to  take  a  chance 
shot  at  him  throui;'h  the  i)laster,  but  I  thouiiiht  of  some- 
thing- better  instantlx'.  With  my  i)enknife  1  easily 
bored  an  oi^enini;-  in  the  wall. 

"Law,"  I  said,  "there  is  sonietliini;'  T  want  you  to 
hear  verv  distincth'  and  I  don't  want  t(^  s])eak  loud. 
I'ut  vour  ear  to  this  hole  I  have  made  through  the 
wall."" 

If  he  had  ever  ])ut  bis  ear  to  that  hole  he  would 
certainl\-  have  beard  something;'  ver_\-  distinctly  and  mucb 
louder  than  I  intimated.  Also,  perhaps,  this  story 
woultl  not  have  been  written.  Lut  if  such  a  fellow 
can  ha\-e  a  '^<uu]  ani^'el  she  was  not  na])])ini;'  that  day. 
Law  ilid  not  put  his  ear  to  the  hok'  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  I  beard  the  door  close  behind  him  as  be 
left   the   room. 
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Tkcm  \u  \i.rni-:s  I'ai.i.  r.i-i-nRi':  Turi-:  axu  I'i'-R  i  rKi:i) 
TEST1M()X^■  Axi)  ArriidK  Is  (JricKiA'  I'o.wicti;!)  ()!• 
Tri:  Asox. 

IJ'c  Find  Consolation  in  Lack  of  Proof  Until  a  Foolish 
Remark   L'anscs  U'cakliii!^  to   Turn   Informer. 

As  I  said.  KtibeiA',  Lil)l)\-  and  nnself  were  hrou^ht 
fi'din  Alcatraz  to  llic  Uroadwax-  jail,  while  (ireathouse 
was  enlarg-ed  on  bail.  We  remaineil  there  over  six 
months,  while  the  ( lovernnient  was  preparing'  for  our 
trial. 

At  that  time  there  was  imlili--he(l  in  San  Francisco 
a  paper  called  the  .\merican  Ida,^'.  It  ])erishe(l  peace- 
fully after  the  war  ended,  hut  while  it  lasted,  outclassed 
every  puldication  of  th.e  North  in  downrii^ht  ferocit)', 
not  alone  to  the  cause  of  the  South,  l)ut  to  ever_\- 
picrson  of  Southern  parentage.  It  demanded  that  we 
he  tried  on  a  charg'c  of  pirac_\" — a  capital  offense.  lUit 
the  closest  examination  of  the  law  ])roveil  that  no  such 
accusation  \\a<  tenable.  The  tinal  indictment  was  for 
hi.i^'h  treason.  ddiat  also  used  to  be  a  cajMtal  crime, 
but  such  a  multitude  of  treason  charg'es  were  brought 
during"  the  war  that  C(^ngress  stayed  the  hand  of  the 
executioner  and  made  the  offense  punishable  onl_\'  by 
imprisonment   and    fine. 

Even     that     charge     might     have     come     to     naught. 
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A^.'i.inst  us  \v;is  the  ;uT(>ni])lic\'  Law.  wliosc  iinsnp- 
p(i;"t(.'(l  ('\i(K'iir(,'  was  iKil  snlticicnl.  \\\v  annaun-'iil 
limiiil  (i!i  i1k'  I.  liapniau  nuL^lit  lia\c  hmi  inUMiilcil  tor 
a  l"ilil)Usli.'i-  t'xiic'ililioii  aL^aiust  a  (\'ntral  AnuTican 
Stair.  riir  lalsr  (.■uslimi  lidtisc  ])a|n.'rs  mi^lil  !>(.■  ew- 
plaiiu'tl  in  tlu'  -aiiK'  way.  also  the  M\-i\'t  i)]\'])arati()ns 
for  IcaxiiiL;  the  port.  tOr  the  I'liitecl  States  (lox'eni- 
iiieiit  was  lumiiil  to  intercept  an\-  iUieit  expe(hti<)ns 
against  trieiullx'  powers.  Some  L;eni.'ral  literature'  of 
an  intlaniniator\-  "secesli""  cliaracter  was  I'onnd  on  us, 
hut  our  natural  inclinations  were  a  matter  ot  jjuhlic 
knowle<lL;\'  in  San  hrancisco.  I'inall}'  the  scrai)s  of 
torn  iiai)er  collected  on  the  Chapman  h\"  l"ai)tain  Lees 
and  ])asted  too'cther.  while  incriminatini^,  were  not 
com])lete  and  liardK-  admissiliL'  in  a  court  of  justice. 
In  other  words,  while  there  was  an  ocean  of  suspicion, 
the  prosecution  could  olYer  ver\-  little  jiroof.  Our  hest 
friends  knew  that  the  indictment  was  true  enoui^h.  hut 
to  maintain  it  according'  to  the  rules  of  evidence  was 
another  thing". 

The  needed  testimony,  however,  was  sui^jjilied  through 
some  senseless  talk  of  ( ireathouse.  T  have  alwa\s  con- 
tended that  a  man's  worst  enemy  is  his  mouth,  and 
there  never  was  a  Letter  illustration,  (ireathouse  vis- 
ited us  one  (lav  at  the  l'>roadwa\'  jail.  lie  was  hand- 
someL'  ca])arisoned.  full  of  si)irits  and  I  think  had  just 
risen  from  a  good  dinner,  or  rather  lunch.  Libby 
asked  him  anxiousL-  about  our  i)ros])ects.  "Well,"  said 
(Ireathouse,  "the\-  are  not  e.xactl}'  tLittering.  T  guess 
all  of  us  will  have  to  go  to  indson  for  a  long"  term, 
hut,""    he    added    somewhat    grandly.    "I    will    be    alile    to 
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hiiy  my  way  out."  I  \v  diiin'l  sav  a  word  about  the 
rest  of  us. 

I'liis  remark  ^tartfd  l.il)l)\-  to  tlu'ukiuL;'.  \\v  was 
scared  stiti  Ijctore.  Xow  lie  l)ecaine  a  uer\-ous  wreck. 
Tie  kuew  tlial  (  ireatliouse  was  powerful  eiinu^li  to  ke 
at  lar^e  on  kail.  1  le  knew  tliat  Kukerx'  and  I  liad 
intluential  connection^.  lie  wa^  liim^elf  a  ])oor  fellow 
from  Canada,  adrift  on  tlie  I'acific  Ldast,  witliont  a 
cent  or  a  friend.  He  saw  liimself  made  wliat  we  mod- 
erns call  tlie  ".!4'oat"  for  the  whole  Chaimian  incident 
and  concluded  that  the  wisest  tiling'  was  to  look  out 
for  his  own  hide.  Somehow  1  have  ne\'cr  had  it  in 
my  heart  to  l)lame  l.ihhx-  overmuch  for  whatex'er 
happened.  ~Sly  im])ression  is  that  he  intended  to  "sit 
tight"  until   he  thought  himself  left   in   the   lurch. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  (la\'  after  the  visit  of  Great- 
house.  T.ihhy  sent  for  the  United  .States  District  .\ttor- 
ney.  made  a  com]:>lete  statement  of  all  he  knew  con- 
cerning the  r)utfitting  of  the  Chai)man  and  our  designs 
against  the  commerce  of  the  coast,  adding,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.   some  details  that  were  false. 

This  confession,  hrought  on  a-^  T  helie\'e  h\-  the  fool- 
ish talk  of  Greathouse,  ahsolutelv  sealed  our  doom. 

We  were  hrought  to  trial  on  (  )ctoher  2  in  the  I'nited 
States  Circuit  Court.  Jndge  .Stei)hen  ].  l-'icld  and  Judge 
Ogden  Hoffman  sitting  in  bank,  with  an  arra\-  of  emi- 
nent cotmsel  on  each  side.  Tt  did  not  take  long  to 
pick  a  jm-y  in  those  da\-s.  The  ver\-  dog--  of  San 
I'rancisco  knew  of  the  Chai)man  case.  \et  the  twelve 
good  men  and  true  who  swore  the\-  were  unbiased 
were   impaneled   in   less   than   an    hour.      Some   of  them 
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were  later  iiotrd.  I  Icrc  arc  tlic  name's  :  Jnlni  W'lieelcr. 
jacol)  SchnclicT.  A.  S.  Irnlalc.  Saiinicl  !\lilll)ur\-.  Joseph 
1 ).  rcarsoii.  joseiili  A.  COiilxjic.  (1.  W.  Chesk'\-.  J.  K. 
Os_^'oo(l.  James   \\".   Towne  and   W.    I'.   (,'.   Stel)l)in<. 

I'lie  evidence  a^am^l  us  wa:-  overwlielminj:;'.  Law 
and  T.il)l)y  told  tlieir  stories  in  i^real  detail.  Ahont 
half  of  it  was  rank  jjerjurv.  'rhe\'  related  conversa- 
tions that  nex'er  took  place.  Also  incidents  that  ex- 
isted only  in  their  imai^'inations.  I-Lverythin^'  was  set 
forth  in  its  jilackest  li^'ht.  The  witnesses  were  well 
drilled  and  were  not  shaken  hy  cross-examination.  All 
of  the  other  incidents  were  proved,  the  purchase  of  the 
ship  throu,i4'h  a  custom-house  hroker  named  Hunker, 
tlie  i^urchase  of  cannon  and  arms,  the  false  manifest 
of  the  vessel  and  the  assemblati'e  of  a  considerable 
fightintj  force.  The  novernment  also  |)roved  that  Tireat- 
house  and  myself  were  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
not  of  the  revolted  States,  while  Rubery  was  classed  as 
a  common  foreign  adventurer.  This,  it  seems,  was 
necessary  to  establish  the  charixe  of  hio-h  treason. 

Our  lawyers  made  the  best  of  a  bad  job.  The\- 
argued  manfully  many  points  of  law  concerning'  which 
I  have  no  recollection,  exce]it  that  they  contended  that 
the  mere  loading"  of  a  ship  with  arms  did  not  consti- 
tute a  crime  any  more  than  l)U\-ing  a  ])istol  constituted 
murder:  that  in  order  to  constitute  the  overt  act  the 
shi])  nuist  sail  for  its  destination.  (  )n  this  point  the 
court  held  that  leaving  the  wharf  and  la\ing  to  in  the 
stream    constituted    "sailing." 

(■"inally  our  counsel  made  a  grandstand  bluff.  They 
declared  that  witnesses,  then  in  ]\Iexico.  could  clear  up 
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tlic  wliole  transaction.  Init  in  tlie  absence  of  these  tlie\' 
were  compelled  to  >n])nnt  the  ca>e  withont  testimony. 
Xone   of   us    took   the    stand. 

The  lawyers  nnlinihered  the  usual  forensic  lore,  illu- 
mined h\-  ])ur>ts  of  fier\-  elo(|uence.  P.otli  tlie  judges 
char^'ed  dead  ai^ainst  us.  However.  Jud^'e  I  loffman 
threw  me  the   following'   iudicial  bouquet: 

"l-'or  the  accused  I  feel  a  deep  re^q'ret,  especially  for 
one  of  them  who  ajipears  to  have  been  animated  more 
b\-  a  zeal  for  tlie  cau^e  which  he  has  unhai)i)il_\'  es- 
I'ou.^ed  than  1)\-  the  sordid  and  unworth}'  motive  of 
enriching-  himself  b\-  the  jjlunder  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  courage  and  willingness 
to  >acrifice  hiiuself  for  the  benefit  of  his  associates,  a 
slight  glimpse  of  which  has  been  revealed  bv  the  evi- 
dence, have  lieen  wasted  on  an  enterprise  which  is 
indefensible  in  morals  as  it  is  criminal  in  law." 

It  took  the  jur\-  just  four  minutes  to  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  guilt\'  of  high  treason. 

A  few  days  later  we  \vere  brouglit  into  court  and 
sentenced  each  to  ten  }"ear^'  im])ri^onment  and  to  i'a\- 
a  fin.e  of  .SIO.ODO.  The  count\'  jail  was  named  as  the 
]ilace  ot  our  confinement  until  the  <  iox'ernment  of  the 
I'nited    State-,   directeil    our   im]>risonment   elsewhere. 

As  for  Law  and  Lil)b\',  the\-  were  secretK'  placed  on 
beard  a  shi])  bound  for  L'hina  b\-  the  I'nited  States 
authorities,  and  were  never  heard  of  afterward,  though 
I   took   some  |)ains  to   learn   their   fate. 

So  ended  the  famous  storv  of  the  so-called  "Chap- 
man  pirac}'."'      I    hax'e  given   the  details  at   some   length 
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lK'C,•ln^(.■,  wliilr  111  iNrlt  rather  lri\ial.  it  has  l)ccii  made 
ti)  cut  (iiiitc  a  i'iL;urc  in  historw  Tlie  facts  liavc  been 
so  ()ntra;L;e()iisl\  ih^torled  tliat  1  thdui^ht  it  l)i'st  for  some 
(ine  liax'iiiL;'  full  jiersonal  km  i\\  leil^i'  of  e\(.T\'  di'tail  to 
tell   the   truth. 

Lihhx's  hr^t  uame  was  T.orenzo.  l'eo|)le  often  a-^k. 
"\\'hat'<  in  a  name?'"  rei"ha|is  nothiiiL;':  hut  I  think 
otherwi'-e.  l.oren/o  I,ihh\  lieljiivl  to  land  me  in  prison. 
T-orenzo  Snn'th  did  me  u])  in  a  hu^ine>->  deal,  and  I 
have  un])leasant  recollections  of  I.orenzo  Sawxer.  once 
on  tlie  l"e(leral  bench  of  San  I'rancisco.  T  ne\-er  see 
a  man  christened  "Lorenzo"'  without  an  imi)re>sion  that 
he  will   bear   a   hea])  of  w  atcIiiuL;'. 
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CHAPTER  XTT. 

Arrest  of  AccdMiM.u  i-    Alarms   Ai'tiiok  and  ox   Ad- 
vice OF  Frii:xi)S    ITe  T\ki:s    I'l.ioin-. 

.■hiiiicsfy    .let    Unlocks    Prison    Poors    of    Coiisf'irafors, 
But  Pails  to  Priii!^'  Security. 

Tn  war  times,  the  American  Eag'le  was  not  a  Ijlood- 
thirsty  l)ir(l.  W'c  began  to  have  s}ini.)athizers.  even 
amono-  ]-)ronnnent  I'nion   men. 

Greathonse  was  released  after  a  brief  confinement 
imder  a  general  amnestv  act  and  ujjon  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  Ritbery.  a  foreigner,  conld  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  amnestx"  act.  However,  at  the  request 
of  John  P.right.  President  Pincoln  granted  him  a  free 
pardon.  Ihit  the  astute  statesman  arranged  that  hi'- 
precious  nephew  'should  not  lie  involved  in  future 
trouble  because  of  his  Southern  proclivities.  He  was 
l)laced  on  a  Pacific  ]\fail  steamer  and  transferred  at  the 
Isthmus  to  a  P>ritish  '^hip  bound  for  F,ngland.  We 
had  an  attectionate  ]iarting.  with  the  hojjc  that  we 
might  again  meet,  a  wish  that  was  realized  in  a  dra- 
matic manner. 

T  alone  was  held,  because  it  had  been  shown  that  I 
had  a  commission  in  the  Confederate  Xavv.  In  al- 
most exactly  four  months  after  my  sentence.  I  was 
brought  before  Judge  HolTman  and  ordered  released, 
under    the    same    general    amnesty    act.      The    fine    was 
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like\\i>c  reiiiitlcd.  T  am  not  versed  in  Ic^al  teclniicali- 
tic-s.  l)nt  it  seemed  ti)  me  that  tlie  learned  jnrist 
stretclied  the  >tv\c\  letter  of  the  law  a  hit  in  my  hehalt'. 
He  that  a--  it  maw  1  al\\a_\s  held  the  name  ot'  NolYman 
in  hi^h  esteem. 

I  wa:-  free  at  la^t,  hut  onl\-  to  enter  into  a  new  kind 
of  honda^e.  1  was  hroke.  The  fortune  1  had  won  hy 
incredihle  i^ood  luek  had  vani>hed  ahsolutel}'.  What 
was  worse.  m\'  mine  in  ^fexico  \\a<  ahandoucd  during' 
the  h'reneh  in\-a^ion  and  m\'  title  to  it  hnally  lost.  It 
yielded  wealth  to  otlier  owners  later  on.  1  newr  -^aw 
m_\-  old  chum  I  )on  Miguel  I'aredis  a.i.;'ain,  hut  he  kejjt 
his  mone_\-  and  cut  (]uite  a  figure  in   Mexican  attairs. 

When  I  ste])])ed  out  of  I'roadwav  iail  T  was  out- 
ward!}" che<ty.  i)ut  inwardh-  dei:)ressed.  for  1  had  ju>t 
eight  dollars  and  lift}'  cents  to  m\-  name.  Having 
heen  a  free  s])ender  at  one  of  the  leading  hotels  in 
my  cai)ita]istic  days,  1  went  to  the  ])ro|)rietor  and 
frankl}-  made  a  clean  hreast  of  my  impecuniosity.  He 
was  overjoyed  to  receive  me  as  his  guest,  gave  me  a 
line  room  and  settled  all  my  anxiety  as  to  lodging  and 
three  s(|uare  meals  a  day.  That  was  nothing  out  of 
the  common  in  the  old  days.  But  I  would  like  to  see 
the  photograph  of  a  man  with  nerve  enough  to  make 
such  a  proposition  to  the  manager  of  one  of  our  first- 
class  hotels   in   the   jjresent  generation. 

Still  m_\-  financial  afi'airs  gave  me  no  little  concern. 
I  thought  of  writing  to  my  father  for  temporary  as- 
sistance, l)ut  there  was  an  impediment  even  there. 
While    I    was    raising   Cain,   and    wasting   my   suhstance 
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for  the  South  in  Cahfornia.  m\'  progenitor  was  one  of 
the  strongest  I'nion  men  in  Kentucky.  Some  rather 
crisp  correspondence  had  ]~>assed  between  us  on  that 
subject.  Doubtless  lie  woidd  liave  been  glad  enough 
to  assist  or  welcome  the  prodigal.  Ihit  T  was  too  proud 
to  seek  his  aid. 

This  may  iustif\'  a  word  of  explanation.  ]\[v  father 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  llaron  TTar|)ending.  who 
came  to  Xew  ^'ork,  Xew  Amsterdam,  with  the  orig- 
inal settlers  from  Holland.  Tt  was  one  of  his  an- 
cestors who  gave  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  to  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  a  piece  of  property  in  the 
business  center  of  Xew  York,  now  worth,  approxi- 
mateh-,  three  lumdred  million  dollars.  Tt  was  another 
Trinitv  Church  case,  with  this  exception,  that  there  was^ 
no  doubt  about  the  lawful  heirs  when  tiic  lease  ter- 
minated. My  father  brought  suit  to  recover  the  ]:)ro])- 
erty.  That  was  one  of  the  great  lawsuits  of  the  last 
century.  Henry  Clav.  Daniel  \\'ebster  and  Judge  I  n- 
derwood  were  my  father's  counsel.  He  won  the  case 
in  the  lower  courts,  l)ut  wa>  vaiK|uished  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  a  technicalit_\-  b_\'  a  four 
to  three  decision.  The  family  lost  the  vast  ])ropertv. 
but  the  church  still  di->])lays  the  Harpending  arms,  as 
ref|uired  by  the  lease  of  my  ancestor,  executed  nearlv 
175   A'ears  ago. 

■My  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  the  Clark 
family  of  \'irginia.  which  settled  in  Kentucky  over  a 
hundred  years  ago.  She  was  of  the  t\-])ical  Southern 
strain.  Thus,  while  mv  father,  with  his  Xorthern  an- 
tecedents, was  an  ardent  supjiorter  of  the  I'nion  cause, 
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I  liad  llu'  inatcrnal  lilood  in  my  veins.  TTow  we  came 
lo  take  opi^o^ite  side^  in  the  L;reat  ei\il  >trni;^le  was  an 
instance   of  jilain    liereditx.   notliin^;   inore. 

lint  that  has  nnthin^"  t(i  do  with  this  story.  While  I 
was  worrxiiiL;'  o\x'r  tinance^.  not  knowing  which  way  to 
tnrn  and  miL;ht\"  <lowni-ast  and  hhi(.'-(le\ili.'(k  I  was 
snddenh-  inl'onned  tliat  my  comi)anion,  Mr.  Rid.^U'}' 
(  Ireatlionse,  had  lieen  rean-ested  and  was  in  cnstodw 
!,L;norant  of  the  change  and  not  having-  tlie  wherewithal 
to  llv.  to  sav  nothing-  of  inchnation.  I  determined  to 
]>nt  on  a  hold  front.  walke<l  down  to  the  I'nited  States 
marsjial's   office  and   asked   him    it    lie    wanted   me. 

ddie  mental  ])rocesses  of  tliat  fnnctionar\-  were  of  a 
leisnrelv  natnre.  lie  look'cd  me  over  with  L;'reat  care, 
scratched  his  head  with  a  i)en  in  a  meditati\-e  wa\'. 
slew  a  distant  tl\-  with  a  well-directed  s(|nirt  of  tohacco 
inice  and  answered,  w  eii^liinL;  eacli  word,  "\\  ell,  not 
to-dav.  hnt  I  t^ncss  I  will  to-morrow.  Where  do  you 
live?" 

I  oave  him  the  name  of  mv  hotel  and  the  number  of 
mv  room,  which  data  heini^-  duly  noted,  wc  hade  each 
other  o-ond-dav.  To  tell  the  trnth.  I  was  hadly  rattled. 
Nothing-  seemed  more  certain  than  that  1  was  doomed 
to  incarceration  on  a  new  charoe.  and.  having  enjoyed 
the  public  hospitality  for  almost  a  year,  I  had  no 
stomach    for   any   more. 

fust  as  I  reached  m\-  hotel,  filled  with  these  dis- 
turbing thoughts,  a  friend  asked  me  to  go  with  liim  to 
a  business  office.  1  sat  down  in  the  reception  room, 
while  mv  friend  disap])eared  in  a  rear  office.  T  ccnild 
hear  the   sound  of  voices  and   the  clink  of  gold.     .Pres- 
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cntly  111}'  friend  i\-ai)i)cai"c(l.  carrxini;'  a  >inall  coin  >ack. 
"I  larpciKlin,^-.'"  lie  --aid.  ""xou  are  certain  to  I)e  arrested 
oti  some  sort  of  an  accu^-alion.  The  \'ankee>  will  never 
let  yon  >ta\-  at  lari^e.  ddiere  are  fifteen  of  ns  wlio  have 
siihscrihed  a  Innidred  dollar^  each.  Mere  i:-  the  nionew 
We  will  also  ])r(i\'ide  \'on  a  L^ood  hor■^e  and  necessarv 
e(|ui])inent.      ^'<>n  niii-^t   leave  to-niL;ht."' 

I  asked  the  iirivilej^e  of  meeting;'  my  friends  and  was 
accorded  the  iirivile^e.  Several  were  not  overlnirdened 
financially,  and  Sl.?()()  was  more  than  I  could  reasonahlv 
need.  I  >electe(l  the  three  richest.  .i;'ave  each  of  them 
my  promissor\-  note  for  SKKJ.  and  returned  the  other 
contrihntion^.  We  talked  more  or  less  of  ])lan^.  1 
was  advised  to  ride  ^oiith  to  the  nei^hhorhood  of  Santa 
Cruz,  acro-vs  the  mountains  to  the  iilaiu'-,  and  jdurnev 
thence  throu.i^h  the  San  Joa(|uin  \'alle\-  to  what  was 
then  known  ^enerall}-  a^  the  "Ttilares."  where  >tich  in- 
hahitants  as  there  were  came  m(T>tl\'  froiu  the  South 
and  where,  more  imj^ortant  ^till,  the  law  writs  did  not 
run. 

So.  shortly  after  dark.  1  made  niv  prejiarations  and 
proceerled  to  put  a^  man_\'  mile^  hetween  nn-.^elf  and 
San  h^rancisco  a--  the  means  of  travel  would  permit. 
I  turned  down  the  hor^ehack  propo^-ition.  slipped  on  a 
southhound  train  in  the  e\'enin,L;-  and  liefure  midnight 
reached   it^   terminu--.   San    [ose. 
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r.\ssi-:s    Onk    ('■■i"I'    'I"iiin<;     ^n"    Sitmi'.i.ks    Into    a 

r.()\  ANZA. 

Coiiitanx  of  Soldirrs  (iocs  to  .Irrcst  Him:  Is  Taken 
Into  Cam  I'  anil  J 'cry  Soo)i  After  livcrytlun'^  Is 
rinc. 

T  staved  ovcnii.^ht  at  San  Jo-^c  at  tlic  house  of  a 
friend,  a  -tancli  Soutliern  vynijiatliizer,  who  had  heen 
advi-ed  hy  wire  tliat  he  mi-ht  ex]iect  a  snest  hy  the 
late  train.  The  next  niorniii-  hri^ht  and  early  I  left 
with  a  companion  and  a  stout  team  for  Santa  Cruz. 
(  )n  the  outskirts  of  that  town — pardon  me.  city — my 
companion  left  me  late  in  the  afternoon,  directing-  me 
lo  a  house  of  accommodation  kept  hy  a  man  1  knew, 
of  strong-  ''secesh'"  proclivities. 

I  passed  into  the  waiting-  room,  where  a  numher  of 
men  were  standing.  The  i)ro])rietor  received  me  with 
evident  agitation  and  invited  me  to  a  room  upstairs. 
""Mr.  llari)ending.'"  he  -aid.  "the  sheritt  has  received  a 
telegram  from  the  Tnited  State-  ^Larshal  to  detain  you 
if  vou  ])a--  this  wav.  lie  will  hear  of  the  arrival  of  a 
stranger,  answering  )-our  de>cri])tion.  as  a  numher  saw 
you  enter  mv  hou-e.  I'.ut"" — and  here  he  ripped  out  an 
awful   oath,  none   of  your   feeble   modern   profanity — "I 
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will  send  for  some  of  the  boys  and  we  will  have  one 
devil  of  a  fight  before  he  takes  yon." 

I  conld  see  that  the  man  was  capable  of  anything 
desperate — I  excused  myself  for  a  moment  to  get  my 
Inggage.  slipped  down  stairs  to  the  waiting  room,  took 
the  small  handbag  that  contained  my  personad  belong- 
ings, went  out  the  rear  door  and  took  the  road  toward 
Gilroy  on  foot.  I  hadn't  any  plan  in  view — just  walked 
on  well  into  the  night  until  I  was  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  lack  of  food. 

"Youth  will  not  be  denied,"  is  an  old  saying.  I 
passed  a  house  where  the  lights  were  still  burning  and 
determined  to  seek  a  place  of  shelter.  I  knocked  at 
the  door.  To  my  astonishment  and  jov.  it  was  opened 
by  a  man  called  Clark,  of  Southern  birth,  whom  I  had 
met   several  times   in   San   Francisco. 

Clark  received  me  like  a  long-lost  brother,  rou'^ed 
the  household,  had  an  old-fashioned  Southern  meal  pre- 
pared that  made  me  think  of  home,  and  an  hour  later 
I  was  sound  asleep  in  a  comfortable  bed,  safe  among 
friends. 

The  next  evening  Mr.  Clark  accompanied  me  to  Gil- 
roy, where  I  was  concealed  in  the  hotel  of  a  mutual 
friend  for  two  days,  waiting  for  a  southbound  stage 
that  journeyed  across  the  mountains  to  the  San  Jna- 
f|uin  X'alley  and  thence  to  Msalia  in  Tulare  Coimtx". 

There  were  two  passengers  on  the  stage  when  1 
boarded  it,  a  gentleman  called  Ryington  and  his  friend. 
Thomas  Staples.  Eyington's  <()n  was  afterward  District 
Attorney  of  San  Francisco  for  several  years.  The 
gentleman   recognized   me   at   once   and   as   we   traveled 
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aloni;'  I  found  that  hv  \\a-~n"t  a  half-had  secessionist 
liini-^clf.  lie  tdld  nic  that  he  and  hi^  frii-nd  were  hound 
to  in-]K'ct  a  mine  in  whicli  the\'  were  intere~~ted  at  a 
place  called  l\ern\i!le.  ahout  \2?  niiks  soutliea-t  of 
\  isalia.  lie  advised  nie  that  it  \\a>  a  uotahle  locality 
to  ""hole  u])""  and  avoid  ohsei"\"ation  indetiniteU- :  that 
the  "ville,"'  in  fact.  coiui)ri'~ed  oulx'  a  \\-w  ^hack--,  apiJur- 
lenaut  to  the  mine,  which  was  ju.sl  in  the  early  slai^es 
of   develoi)ment. 

It  wa^  in  the  winter  of  ISd-l- — the  winter  of  the 
awful  droui^ht  when  --carce  a  dro])  of  rain  fell  in  C'ali- 
fornia.  Idle  wtather  was  like  midsummer,  ddie  i^reat 
vallex'  then  onl\-  had  a  few  straLi'^lin^'  -settlements,  ddie 
va>t  ])ros])ect  wa^  unhroken  --ax'e  when  here  and  there  a 
miniature  whirlwind  in  the  distance  raided  a  s])iral  of 
sand  >k\w"ar(l  from  the  jiarched  L^rinmd.  or  wdicre  a 
band  of  dust-laden,  half-fami-'heil  shee]).  staL;i.;'ered  on 
toward  the  luountaius  to  escajie  from  a  nniver>al  deso- 
lation. What  a  ditterent  ])ros])ect  now.  To  one  who 
saw  tho->e  unhroken  solitudes,  that  are  to-da_\-  anion^' 
the  hu-^ie-^t  haunts  of  men.  with  tine  cities,  railroail-s. 
])ower  lines,  immense  svstems  of  irrigation,  mtensive 
a,Liriculture.  oil  tield,^ — ever\-thin^-  in  --hort  that  .^'oes  to 
make  ])ros])erit\-  and  a  hi.L;h  civilization. — nothing-  is 
more  imi)res-ive  of  what  a  few  hrief  decades  of  enter- 
jiri-e   can   hrini^'   forth. 

As  there  was  a  small  military  ])ost  at  \  isalia.  when 
we  neared  that  town  1  made  a  detour  on  foot  and 
ioined  ^fessrs.  Ilyin^tcin  and  Sta])les  to  the  eastward. 
We  reache(l  Kern  without  an\-  noteworth_\-  incident. 
The   ])lacc   was   exactly   as    'Sir.    lixin^ton    descrihed   it — 
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a  ciillcctioii  of  ^lal)  >liack>  [o  slu-lttT  a  tew  men  eii^'a,L;x'(l 
on  (k'Vclo])iiient  work  on  the  mine.  This  was  known 
as  tile  "\V\'^  I  Hue."'  It  was  an  immense  ledj^'e  of  l)lui-.Ii 
(|uartz.  and  was  enjoying-  a  hoom  on  the  San  hrancisco 
stoek  market.  I  Ixin^ton  was  a  txpe  of  the  C'alifornians 
of  the  V)Os,  who  were  readv  to  i^'o  into  anv  mining' 
stoek  ventin"e,  almost  to  the  extent  of  their  fortnnes, 
withont  knowing"  anxthin^'  more  ahout  the  actnal  hnsi- 
ness  than  so  nKiny  eottontail  rahhit^.  At  his  request,  I 
examined  the  "lii^-  I  line."  and  didn't  like  the  look^  of 
thin^>  at  all.  The  >n])erintendent  rax'ed  ahont  the  rich- 
ness of  the  ore.  showed  n>  fahnlons  assavs,  hut  there. 
>tarin>;-  ns  in  the  face,  was  a  >tam])  mill  that  hadn't 
turned  a  wheel  for  months.  1  >ati--fied  in\-^elf  tliat 
while  there  were  here  and  there  >mall  hunches  of  ore. 
>utficient  to  fnrni>h  seductive  looking;-  as>a_\'S.  the  i^'en- 
eral  vein  matter  wa>  far  too  low  to  he  worked  to  a 
profit.  As  tor  the  outlook,  that  was  another  thini;'. 
The  mine  nii^ht  ])rove  to  he  rich  at  a  greater  depth, 
hut  the  chance^  were  at  lea-^t  50  to  1  that  it  wouldn't. 
T  advised  lUini^ton  to  unload  his  stock  while  he  could, 
which  he  did  to  his  j^'reat  advantag'e.  A  few  month-- 
later,  "VAg  lUue"  stock  certificates  weren't  worth  ]Mck- 
hvg  up  in  the  street.  Xevertheless.  "Wig  Blue"  was 
the  in<])iration  inr  several  later  mining-camp  crazes. 
Among-  others.  Senator  J.  P.  Jone>  of  Nevada  drop]ied 
a  good-sized   fortune   in   it. 

I  hecamc  known  at  Kernville.  and  as  i~)Cople  were 
traveling  to  and  fro.  it  wa>  certain  that  m_\'  retreat 
would  >oon  l)e  common  property  to  my  enemies  as 
well  as   my   friends ;   so   I   decided  to   seek  solitude   and 
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efface  myself.  \\  itli  three  eoiiiiianions  (if  a  rnvini;'  na- 
ture, we  struck  out  for  the  niountain^.  and  for  some 
lime  enjoyed  the  (lehi;htlul,  care-free  liohemiau  exist- 
ence that  cannot  be  found  in  many  phices  outside  of 
California. 

I  hadn't  forq-otten  my  old  mim'uL;-  hahits.  One  dav 
T  ])icked  u])  a  number  of  fragments  of  (|uartz.  broken 
by  the  weather  from  a  ledge  that  had  a  likel\-  look. 
T  took  these  to  our  cam]),  crushed  them  in  a  ])rimitive 
\\a\-.  "panned"'  the  |n-oduct  and  stood  aghast  with  aston- 
i>hment  at  the  result.  .\  long,  heavy  "tail"  of  gold  in 
the  i)an  told  that  the  rock  must  be  worth  hundreds 
of   dollars  a   ton. 

There  is  something  about  gold — just  the  metal — that 
makes  ]ieople  forget  everything  else  in  life.  A  little 
prospecting-  showed  us  that  we  were  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  gold-bearing  district,  with  surface  croppings  of 
such  value  that  all  a  man  needed  for  \\drking  ca])ital 
was  a  pick,  a  ])an.  a  cou])le  of  hammers  and  a  mule  to 
carry  the  rock  to  water,  where  it  could  be  hand-crushed 
and  washetl.  Even  the  mule  could  be  dispensed  with 
if  one  did  not  mind  the  labor  of  shouldering  an  ore 
sack  for  a  short  distance  every  day.  We  were  rich  and 
gold-mad. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  discovery  I  sent  one 
of  my  companions  to  collect  enough  men  to  form  a 
mining  district  under  the  existing  laws.  These  assem- 
bled, we  ])erfected  an  organization  and  elected  officers. 
Somewhere  in  the  Took  of  Genesis  menti(^n  is  made  of 
a  river  in  Paradise  running  through  the  land  of 
"Havilah.    a   country   rich    in   gold."     We   were   shv   on 
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the  river,  hut  the  l);ihinct'  of  the  (luotatidii  sceiiicd  a])- 
propriate  enough,  so  1  christened  the  ])ro])ose(l  town 
"T[a\'ihih."  The  (Hstricl  was  cahed  "Clear  t'reek," 
under  which  title  it  was  famous  for  many  a  _\ear.  Also 
I  showed  judgment  and  forethonglit  in  a  real  estate 
way,  claiming  and   staking  otY  a   natural   townsite. 

I  didn't  dare  to  go  down  into  the  settled  district  to 
purchase  anything  like  machinerv,  for  fear  of  arre>t,  hut 
we  cc)n-tructed  rude  arastras,  ])rimitive  Si)ani>li  (|uartz 
mills,  and  ])egan  to  turn  out  gold  liullion  in  a^toni-^hing 
amounts.  Something  concerning  a  new  gold  discover}' 
hegan  to  leak  out  and  occa>ional  i)roNi)ectors  joined 
our  cam]).  We  had  no  end  of  ]irovisions.  plent\'  of 
fresh  meat  and  sort  of  kejit  o])en  house.  .\11  in  all,  it 
was  ah(nit  the  hest-ordered   mining  cam])   T   ever  saw. 

P.ut  the  hig  l;oom  for  the  camp  came  through  my  old 
journalistic  enemy,  the  American  hlag.  Word  came  to 
it  somehow  that  I  was  located  in  the  moimtains  \)ack 
of  Kern  City,  ostensihlv  engaged  in  mining.  Straight- 
way it  gave  me  a  terrific  hlast,  claiming  that  mining 
was  only  a  cloak  for  a  new  piece  of  deviltry  I  was 
hatching.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  it  located  me 
for  a  lot  of  m}-  Southern  friends  who  realh'  helieved 
that  T  was  organizing  a  hand  to  tight  through  to  Texas, 
and  as  a  consequence  they  began  to  swarm  into  Ilavilah 
in  large  nmnliers.  NearK'  all  mv  fighting  men  of  the 
Chapman  were  among  the  first  arrivals.  Also  several 
Northern  men,  tired  h\-  the  word  "gold,"  took  a  chance 
of  entering  into  an  alleged  stronghold  of  conspirators. 
They  would  have  marched  into  hell,  just  the  same,  for 
gold.      They    had    the    same    reception    as    anvone    else. 
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\'^y  up  in  i1k'  nioniitains.  a\va\-  from  strife  and  faction, 
tlicsc  mm  minL;lciI  in  i)rrft'Cl  amit\-  ami  l:()u(1  fellow- 
ship.  ll  was  another  illuMralion  of  whal  1  said  before 
— that  if  the  ])eople  had  lieen  left  to  settle  matters  in 
their  own  way  there  never  wonld  have  been  a  L"ivil 
War.  C'hattel  s]aver\-  in  the  South  was  fast  d\in^-  at 
the  root.  Another  decade  oi"  so  would  have  seen  its 
finish.  And  the  real  (|ue,stion  of  slavery  was  not  settled 
at  all.  1  liere  lia\"e  ^row  n  uji  other  forms  of  >laver\' 
tar  more  odious  and  M)ul-de>tro_\in^-  than  the  mild  s\-s- 
tem  maintained,  with  \-er_\-  few  excei)tions,  in  the  .South. 
It  was  the  agitators  and  dema^'o!..^'ues  on  both  sides,  who 
never  fought  at  all,  u])on  whom  must  rest  the  responsi- 
liilities  ot  our  war.  just  the  same  as  in  nearl\-  ever\- 
other  historic  stru,L;",^le.  ."^trang'ely  enough,  these  luen 
are  commonly  canoni/.ed,  instead  of  bein.L;'  held  u])  to  the 
execration   of  mankind. 

Havilah  was  fast  becomin^i'  a  lar^e  ])ro])osition.  Its 
trade  was  eai^'erly  sou.^ht  for  and  ])ack  trains  of  supi)lies 
were  arri\-in^-  dailw  I'.ut  the  more  it  s^rew.  the  louder 
and  lont^'er  raved  the  American  bda^'  about  the  band  of 
outlaws  in  the  mountains,  headed  b\-  the  ])iratical  I  lar- 
iiendin^-.  .So  specific  were  the  denunciations  that  at 
length  they  seriously  attracted  the  notice  of  the  ( iovern- 
]iient.  l-'inall}'  a  detachment  of  troops  stationed  at 
\  isalia    was   di^])atched   to   drive   u.s   out. 

W'e  had  timel}-  notice  of  this  kindly  intention.  T  had 
l)een  reco^-nized  as  a  sort  of  leader.  ])artl\-  because  of  m\ 
position  a<  the  lar^ic^t  owner  of  the  district.  ])art]_\'  be- 
cause of  the  news])aper  notoriety,  which  had  t^iven  nie 
the  character  of  a  daring-  adventurer — the  character  that 
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iin])rcs>cs  the  nm^li  nature^  of  a  mining;"  caiiiii.  All  the 
miners  were  calkd  t(),L;'etlu'r.  Lookout'-  were  r-tationed 
down  the  can\on  to  .^ive  notice  of  the  ajjproach  of  a 
hostile  force.  I  had  decided  to  adopt  Alhert  Sidne}' 
h)]niston"s  --tratci;)-  and  try  the  moral  effect  of  a  sur])rise. 

lUit  the  wil\-  soldier  in  command  did  not  come  1)>"  the 
tisual  route.  h'arK-  in  the  morning'  we  heard  the  sound 
of  cavalr\-  tramping-  down  the  mountain  side.  We  were 
prepared  for  that.  The  officer  and  his  troojjer^.  ahout 
eiL^'htv  in  all,  walked  into  an  aml)U>cade  and  --viddenly 
found  themsel\-e-  confronted  h_\-  four  times  their  numher. 
raw-honed,  hearded,  athletic  miners,  each  armed  to  the 
teeth.  T  stei)])ed  forward,  saluted  the  officer,  who  seemed 
a  trifle  rattled,  coni^ratulated  him  on  hein^-  just  in  time 
for  hreakfast  and  carelessly  asked  him  if  he  had  lost  his 
way. 

The  officer  re])lied,  in  a  surly  fashion,  that  his  business 
was  to  disperse  a  Iiand  of  cut-throats  and  rebels.  I 
answered  that  he  could  hardly  mean  us;  that  we  were 
peacefully  ])ursuinq-  a  lawful  occujiation  ;  that  we  were 
read\-  to  submit  to  lei^al  authorit}-,  but  must  first  know 
the  nature  of  our  otteuse.  1  ur^ed  him  to  examine  the 
cam]),  interview  some  well-known  I'nion  men  who  were 
with  Us  and  satisfy  himself  that  we  were  neither  out- 
laws nor  rebels.  There  was  nothin--  for  him  to  do  but 
make  the  best  of  a  l)a<l  bargain.  The  trooi)ers  rode  to 
cam]i  with  their  miner  escort,  h.ad  a  jolly  ^ood  l)reak- 
fast.  with  more  or  less  joshing"  on  either  side,  and  that 
part  of  the  incitlent  closed  in  a  hai)i>\-  waw  I'ut  the 
officer  declined  to  l)e  comforted,  lie  was  elearly  morti- 
fied at  our  successful  strategy. 
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W'c  all  knew  that  this  \vaN  (hi1\-  a  rcs]~)itt-' — that  more 
serious  trouble  was  ahead.  I'ut.  in  fact,  it  proved  tlie 
camp's  salvation.  .\  i^entleman  called  Sumner — I  forget 
his  other  name — a  Xortherner  of  character  and  standini^-. 
who  knew  all  about  our  case,  came  to  our  defence  in 
San  b'rancisco.  T  also  sent  a  full  statement  of  our  case 
to  mv  friend.  Colonel  Crockett,  later  a  Justice  of  the 
Su])reme  Court.  These  two  waited  on  General  Mc- 
Dowell, in  commantl  of  the  De]>artnient  of  the  Paeitic. 
and  so  far  convinced  him  that  he  sent  rather  iieremjv 
torv  orders  to  \'i<alia  not  to  interfere  with  us  further. 
excei)t  on   direct   command. 

At  the  same  time  T  was  advised  that  T  was  free  to  i^o 
to  and  from  San  Francisco:  that  there  never  had  been, 
in  fact,  a  char^-e  at^'ainst  me;  that  the  rearrest  of  Mr. 
Greathonse  was  in  n^o  wav  connected  with  myself",  that 
the  I'nited  States  mar>hal  had  onl\-  been  advised  to  kce]i 
an  eve  nn  me :  that  he  had  only  wired  the  Sheriii  at 
Santa   Cruz  to  do  the  same. 

In  other  words.  T  had  fled  from  a  man  of  straw — from 
a  lighted  immpkin  head  in  a  dark  room — and  had  stum- 
bled over  a  fortune. 

With  sufficient  money.  T  made  haste  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. ])aiil  mv  trifling-  debts,  not  overlooking:  the  hotel 
keei)er:  boui^dit  a  f|nartz  mill  anil  ai)i)urtenances.  rushed 
it  down  the  vallev  and  had  the  stamps  fallino-  in  record- 
l^reaking-  time. 

The  vear  IPi'..^  was  a  busy  one  for  Havilah  and  the 
Clear  Creek  minin--  di-trict.  Tt  became  a  heavy  ,^old 
producer — miners.  ca])italists,  sjieculators  swarmed  into 
it   from   all  over  the   ['acific  sIojjc.     T  laid  out  my  town- 
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site  in  due  season  and  <old  it  ont  at  fancy  figures.  Tlie 
main  street  lirouglit  an  average  of  $20  per  foot.  .\ 
booni  v.'as  on  all  alnng  the  line.  T  was  ofTcred  fancy 
I'-rices  fnr  mv  mining  claims.  I  let  them  go.  My  ]irin- 
ciple  was  to  avoid  what  is  vulgarly  known  as  "hoggish- 
ness."  W'lien  I  could  make  a  million  by  a  l)usines=  turn 
I  considered   it  a   good  day's   work. 

r.ut  as  a  matter  of  fact.  1  only  cleaned  up  with 
$800,000.  That  is  what  I  hankL-.l  in  .^an  hVancisco  long 
before  the  end  of  1865. 

The  town  of  Tlavilah  pro<])ered  mightily.  At  one  time 
it  nuist  have  numbered  nearl_\-  3000  inhal)itants.  Tt  was 
a  brisk  center  with  hotels,  livery  stal)les.  large  merch.an- 
dise  stores,  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  open  gambling 
houses,  hurdv-gurflies.  saloons,  banks,  bagnios  and  the 
other  evidences  of  advanced  civilization. 

Xot  onK-  that,  but  its  enterprising  inhaliitants  appearerl 
before  the  next  legislature  and  asked  for  the  creation  of 
a  new  county.  Though  by  that  time  a  permanent  resi- 
dent of  San  iM-ancisco,  I  assisted  in  the  passage  of  a  bill 
that  cut  oft  from  Tulare  the  countv  of  Kern,  and  naiued 
llavilah  the  countv  seat.  It  so  remained  until  the 
decline  of  mining  and  the  growth  of  agriculture  in  the 
lowlands  moved  the  capital  to  Bakersfield. 

These  statements  can  be  verified  by  ol^cial  records  of 
Kern  county  and  of  the  town  of  Havilah.  which  I  pre- 
sume still  exist.  Also  bv  the  testimony  of  many  people 
still  living. 

Such  were  the  tricks  Danie  I'^)rtnne  played  lue  in  a 
]-eriod  of  a  little  longer  than  a  }'ear. 
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I  \\a<  litcralh-  chafed  from  alisdlutc  jiovtTtx-  into  tlic 
]U)'>.sc>>ion  of  iK'arl}'  a  million  dollars. 

1  (lisco\'crc<l  a  L^rcal  niiiiinL;'  district  and  foumlod  a 
ihrivinL;'   town. 

And  if  the  matu'r  ot  jiatcrnitx  i^  e'wr  l)ronL;lU  np  in 
conrt,  it  will  ]ii'olial)l\'  he  ]iro\c'd  to  the  -satisfaction  of  a 
iuiw    that    1   am  the   father  of   Kern   conntw 
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Dl-X'ADI-:     Ill'.TWI'J-.X     18^)0     AND     TO.     Xl-'.XT     'lO     •nil'.     (idl.D 

AciK,  ().\i':  oi-  'nil'.  MdST  Stikkinc  Timi-.s  i\    IIisiorn- 
OF  Statf.. 

Realisation    J I  ad    d^inc    That    Mineral    Riches    Pnruied 
Smallest   Part   of  Resources:   Outlook    Was   Ih'v^ht. 

[.ate  in  the  >uniiner  of  18^3,  I  took  ii])  niv  resilience 
in  S;in  l-ran.cisco.  Tlie  war  \va<  over,  the  conntrv  set- 
thn:^'  ilown  after  the  intoxication  of  a  terrihc  strni^'^le. 
lUit  one  fever  was  onlv  followed  1)\  another,  so  far  as 
I  wa^  concerned.  1  was  hareh'  2?.  hut  far  older  than 
my  }-ears.  In  fact.  \  never  had  an\-  \-outh  at  all.  l*"r(~)m 
the  time  when  1  ran  awav  from  collei^e  to  ioin  Walker's 
ex])edition  a.^ain^t  Xicara.^iia.  I  wa^  called  on  to  meet 
prohlems  that  re(|nired  a  nianX  deci>ion.  and  so  hccame 
one,  long  ahead  of  time.  I'.ut  I  wa^  hrimful  of  a  rest- 
less aml:)ition  to  make  m\-  mark — to  hecome  one  of  the 
i^reat  central  figures  in  worlcinL;"  out  the  destiny  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Those  were  stirring'  times,  indeed.  h\'w  seem  to 
understand  that  the  decade  hetween  18(>()  and  1870  was, 
next  to  the  i.;'old  a^e  of  the  "30's,  the  most  im])ortant  in 
the  hi:-tory  of  California.  It  was  the  ])eriod  of  transi- 
tion froiu  the  fierce  exploitation  of  the  ])ioneers  who 
looked  onl}-  on  the  rei^'ion  as  a  thiuL^'  to  1ie  des])(^iled  of 
its   treasures   and    to   he   ahandoned.      It    saw   the    silent 
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vallc\>  chaui^cd  lo  broad  ()ccan>  of  waviiiii'  grain.  It 
saw  the  foothill>  crownccl  w  itli  tlirifty  vineyards,  saw 
the  sure  foundations  laid  of  a  threat  fruit  in(hi>try.  saw 
the  l)CL;innin!4'  of  >\steniatie  irrii;ation.  It  >aw  the  j)ort 
of  San  1-rancisco  crowded  witli  ina>t>  ot  vessels  to  carr_\' 
it>  new-found  wealth  lo  di-lant  land>,  <aw  a  iniL;ht_\' 
foreii^'n  coniuierce  develo]).  saw  the  treasures  of  the 
C^oni^-tock  Lode  unlocked,  >aw  a  railroad  stretch  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  And  men  aro'-e  to  meet  the 
new  conditions.  A  >])lendid  line  of  merchants  seized  the 
o]i])ortunities  of  trade.  Isaac  h'riedlander  ojiened  the 
markets  of  luigland  for  our  wheat.  Macondrax'  I'.roth- 
ers  built  up  great  bu>ine>>  interests  in  the  (  )rient.  The 
trade  mark  of  William  T.  Coleman  &-  (■oiu])any  was  a 
guarantv  of  their  goods  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
These  names  are  only  t_\-pical  of  many.  A  new  race  of 
mighty  miners  developed,  men  like  George  Hearst,  J.  B. 
Hag-ein.  Llovd  Tcvis,  Alvinza  Havward,  <  i.  W.  Grav- 
son  and  others,  whose  activities  extended  to  I'tah. 
Nevada.  Arizona.  Montana  and  to  distant  ^Mexico,  pour- 
ing a  fresh  river  of  gold  and   silver  into  California. 

The  drift  of  population  of  the  growing  city  also 
changed  and  the  westward  movement  began,  which  will 
onlv  l)e  l)ounded  by  the  ocean. 

In  short,  nearly  all  we  have  in  Northern  California 
to-da\'  in  the  wav  of  industries  and  enterprise  can  trace 
the  starting  point  to  that  age. 

It  was  an  intense,  booming,  hopeful  decade,  a  period 
of  great  events  and  great  men.  when  everyone  at  last 
realized  that  gold  wa^  the  smallest  jiart  of  the  State's 
resources   and   the   outlook   as  broad   as   the   horizon    of 
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iiiidoceau.  I  do  not  \vi>h  to  intcrrujjt  the  narrative  to 
ili])  into  general  lli■^torv,  l)nt  it  nia_\'  interest  the  reader 
to  ha\-e  a  ^hmp-e.  as  we  joi^'  alon^",  of  real  thini^s  and 
the  h\'e  i>eoi)le  of  what  I  ina_\-  l)e  pardoned  for  caUins;' 
the  old  hut  recent  times. 

All  old  L'alifornians  can  recollect  the  now  faded  L;lory 
of  Mont,L;oiner\-  street.  Stretchinj4"  harely  from  the  foot 
of  Telei^raph  Mill,  at  Jackson  >treet,  nine  hlocks,  to  a 
full  >to])  at  Market  street,  it  was  really  the  whole  town. 
During'  the  ])U>v  ]iour,->  oi  the  da_\-  _\-ou  could  meet  there 
ever\-  man  W(.)rth  knowini^'  in  San  l'ranci>co,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  ever\-  woman  with  a  i)rctty  face  or  a  hand- 
some gown  to  show.  This  gave  a  wonderful  facilit>"  for 
ac(|uaintance  and  general  good-fellowship.  Everyl)ody 
knew  everyhody.  That  was  what  made  the  old  San 
I-"rancisco  the  most  charming  and  fascinating  cit_\-  in  the 
world  from  a  social  stand]ioint.  It  was  not  alone  the 
most  lirilliant  societv  I  ever  encountered  in  an  ex]X'ri- 
ence  that  has  covered  mo<t  of  the  world,  hut  there  was 
a  freedom  and  heartiness  in  general  intercourse  that 
could  onlv  he  ex])lained  1j_\-  the  conditions  under  which 
people  lived. 

Into  thii>e  nine  hlocks.  and.  to  a  less  extent,  into  one 
hlock  on  either  side  of  some  of  the  intersecting  streets 
like  California,  Pine  and  T'.ush.  a  va>t  husiness  was 
huddled  no  less  remarkahle  for  its  va>t  extent  than  for 
its  cosmo]~)olitan.  or  rather  heterogeneous  character. 
Banks,  commercial  houses,  stock  exchanges,  hrokers" 
of^ces,  courts,  puhlic  buildings,  the  leading  hotels,  retail 
stores,  jnihlic  libraries,  theater^,  uiusic  halN.  the  two 
great   social   clubs,   nearly  all   the   lawyers    in    town,    the 
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IradiiiL;  (locloi's  and  prohaliK  llir  tnu'-t  saloon^  in  the 
worlil,  were  mixrd  up  ini'xlricahK  liki.'  a  1uil;c'  liunian 
iiKMia^^XTir  liidkr  loose.  Xol  to  he  on  .\iontL;()iner\- 
street,  or  within  halt  a  hlock  ot  it.  was  to  he  ehis>eil  as 
a   hn--ine>s.   prole^sional   or  soeial    pariah. 

(  )t  con.r.se  real  e>tate  values  soared  sk\\vard.  It  was 
liai"<l  to  estimate  what  Mont,L;oiner\-  street  frontas^e  was 
i-eall}'  worth,  hut  tliei'e  were  actual  transactions  as  hii^h 
a>  S'i,(H)()  a  front  toot.  neaid\-  as  hi,L;ii  a.s  the  i)re,sent  sdl- 
ini;-  jirice  of  choice  realt\-  on  Market  street.  Rents  like- 
wise were  enormous.  I'onsideriuL;  how  little  the  land- 
lord s^ave  in  the  wa\'  of  conveniences  to  his  tenants, 
these  rents   were  much   hii^her   than   tluw  are  todav. 

To  relieve  this  tremendous  congestion  was  one  of  the 
]irol)lems  of  San  hrancisco  in  the  ()()'>.  \o  one  had 
the  ]K'rspective  to  torecast  cahle  and  trolle\'  cars  climhin^' 
all  kinds  of  grades  and  i)eo])linL;'  the  hills  with  homes. 
All  we  could  see  was  an  extension  south  and  for  that 
iniri)ose  the  cit\-  was  hadly  laid  out. 

The  hattle  cr\-  in  the  earl\-  ()0's  was  "Arontg'omcr\- 
street  straiL;ht."  The  all  hut  universal  wish  was  to  run 
the  i^reat  street,  hroadened  to  a  wide  avenue,  in  a  direct 
line  to  Connecticut  street,  far  to  the  south.  Tremendous 
efforts  were  made  to  carr\-  through  this  i)roiect  in  a 
])eacefu]  waw  .Several  times  it  was  near  accom])lish- 
ment,  hut  iu-t  as  often  fell  throuL^h,  owini;-  to  some 
recalcitrant  proi)ert\'  owner,  'idle  main  ohstacle  was  the 
larg'e  hlock  of  land  on  Market  street  where  the  Palace 
Hotel  now  stands.  Idiis  was  owned  1)\-  the  Catholic 
Church  and  had  heeii  reserved  for  the  construction 
thereon  of  a  i.;reat   relii^ious  edifice. 
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A>  soon  ;i.>  I  L;ot  iii\  liL'ariii!4">  in  San  iM'anci^co.  1  saw 
at  once  w  lial  a  xilal  (inc^iion  was  nuiilwd  and  what  a 
urand  opjioilunitx"  w"a>  tlicrc  to  win  not  alone  tortnnc, 
hnt  I'anK'.  I  carct'idK'  snrvc\c'(l  the  situation  from  ever_\- 
stamlpoint  and  tinalK'  hit  u])on  a  scheme  whicli  would 
carr\-  out  the  original  de^i^n  of  "  .Mont,L;"omer_\'  street 
straig'lit,"  and  a\'oi<l  th.e  o])])05,ition  hitherto  evolved. 
As  what  follows  forms  <)ne  of  the  interesting-  hits  of 
San  I-~rancisco's  hisiorw  hitherto  untold,  and  the  cit_\-'s 
present  status  was  ^reatlx-  influenced  1)_\-  my  i)lans, 
which.  howe\-er.  were  onl}'  carried  out  in  i)art,  1  will 
liive  an  outline  of  one  of  the  lari;est  real  estate  trans- 
actions, of  a  far  reaching;'  character,  ever  couceix'ed  and 
partlv  completed  in   the  history  of  San    h'rancisco. 
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I'lKST    Snarl. AidK    lo    I-^i(;rKi-;    Thai     MakkI'.t    Strkkt 
Had    Fi'Trki'.    IU'ns    Si"ai-:kai,    C'ikiki-,    Lois    for    a 

I'lTTAXCK. 

Earthquake   I'lays   hiif^ortanf   Part  in   Bli:;  Deal:    llniid 
Citicoi  Sells  Out  in   JInrry  and  Loses  $;pi).(">o. 

In  the  earl}-  ()()'>  no  one  tliou.^lit  of  .Market  >treet  ex- 
ee])t  as  a  distii^urenient  to  the  cit_\-  ami  a  hroad  impedi- 
ment to  its  ])rogress.  It  he.^'an  almo-^t  nowhere,  at  an 
unfre(|uented  section  of  the  waterfront,  where  the  dnll- 
ness  was  relieved  onlv  1)\-  the  arrival  and  (le])artnre  fonr 
or  five  times  a  dav  of  a  ferrvlioat  owned  l.iy  Charles 
!Mintnrn.  which  transported  a  few  stras^j^ling"  passengers 
between  San  I-"rancisco  and  the  small  village  of  Oakland.' 
across  the  l)ay.  If  T  recollect  aright,  the  fare  was  50 
cents  each  way.  It  terminated — so  far  as  traffic  and 
settlement  were  concerned — exactly  nowhere,  in  the 
desolate  sand  hills  beyon.d  where  the  Flood  Ihiilding 
now  stands.  The  "gore"  streets,  like  Post.  Gear\-  and 
O'Farrell.  that  now  ponr  a  hnman  tide  into  the  cit\-'s 
big  artery,  were  settled  only  for  a  few  lilocks  westward  : 
beyond  that  there  was  solitude.  The  roadwav  of  Market 
street  was  an  abomination  even  in  the  old  davs  before 
"goofl  roads"  became  a  slogan.  The  sidewalks,  if  any, 
were  wooden,  and  mighty  poor  at  that. 

I    was   about   the   first   real   estate   investor,   to   wliicli 
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luisines.s  I  turned  my  attention,  who  realized  in  a  sort  ol 
vague  way  that  Ahu"ket  street  had  a  future.  I  had  a 
shrewd  idea  that  the  insistent  phui  for  "Monti;"oiner_\- 
straight.""  on  which  so  manv  based  their  ho])es,  was 
doomed  to  (hsai>|)ointment,  l)ut  as  T  said  in  the  last 
chapter,  I  saw  a  wa\-  out  of  the  dilemma.  With  this 
in  view,  I  began  to  i)ick  up  ATarket  street  frontage  froiu 
First  street  west  till  I  owned  800  feet.  T  also  bought 
the  Sutter-street  gore,  where  the  sk\-scra])er  has  since 
gone  up,  at  a  public  auction.  ])a\ing  $86,000  for  the 
same  in  hard  cash,  which  was  considered  a  top  ])rice. 

Meanwhile  T  was  f|uietly  bu\ing  a  solid  block  of  land 
straight  through  from  llowarrl  street  to  Market.  Tt  was 
broad  enough  to  allow  a  wide  street  to  be  laid  out  in  a 
line  directly  op|)osite  to  the  ending  of  Montgomerv.  and 
thus  change  so  many  backyards  into  frontages  on  a  fine 
thoroughfare — an  extension  of  the  citv's  crowded  mart. 
I  wasn't  a  jjrophet  or  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  the 
enterprise  looked  good.  Xot  onh-  that,  but  it  seemed 
certain  to  me  that  the  extension  of  Montgomerv  street, 
once  begun,  either  "straight"  or  at  an  angle,  would  be 
pushed  ahead  by  the  force  of  ]iublic  o]iinion  to  its  proper 
terminal,  the  waterfront  of  the  ba\'. 

Most  of  this  immense  ]M-o])erty.  outside  of  the  Sutter- 
street  gore,  was  gathered  in  at  prices  so  pitifulh'  small 
that  they  would  test  the  credulity  of  the  reader.  KxcejU- 
ing  one  other  piece  of  property,  the  total  investment  was 
less  than  $500,000,  and  the  wretched  buildings  <)n  it 
yielded  a  net  income  of  I'j  per  cent,  per  month  on  this 
amount.  However,  this  was  looked  on  as  a  verv  ]ioor 
return  in  those  days  when  2^  j  per  cent,  per  month,  com- 
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]'oun(K'(l  with  tlic  rc'L:"ularit\-  of  fate,  coulil  l)e  ()l)taiiu-(l 
on  w  cll-sc'curc'il  loan--.  The  moiK'\  market  wa-;  cn- 
si(lcrc(l  ca-\'  wlu'ii  Ixirrower^  cotild  1)e  acronniKMlaleil  on 
tliosc  terms.  It  all  seems  like  sonu'  Monte  Cri^to  storv, 
hnt  let  me  tc'll  tlie  xounL;.  amhition<  reader  that  there 
are  inst  a--  splendid  o])])ortnnitie>  >tarinL;'  him  in  the 
face  to-da_\'  jn-^t  waiting"  to  he  taken  into  cam]).  The 
reL;ion  aronnd  the  llax'  of  San  hranci.sco  i>  destined. 
he_\'ond  a  donhl.  to  hecome  one  ot  the  i^'reatcst  world 
centers  of  i)()])ulation.  commerce.  l)n>iness  and  ])rodnc- 
tion.  Idle  jxi-'.Nihilities  have  hareh'  heen  touclied.  'i'ake 
it  as  the  jud^inent  of  a  clo>e  ol)>erver.  with  wide  experi- 
ence, that  now  i^  the  time  to  ,i.;et  on  lioard — u:-inL;".  ot 
conr-e.  >onnd  common  sen-e  and  intelligent  foresiL^iit. 
If  I  were  2?  in-~tead  of  7().  I  wonld  like  to  i^ive  the 
])iihlic  an   ohiect   le^^oii  of  how   to  make  nionew 

I  hit  I  wa^  a  Ioiil;"  time  securing"  the  Alarket->treet 
frontaL;e  nece>sar\-  to  carrv  out  my  plans.  I  low  1  finally 
succeeded  i^  (|uite  an  incident,  well  worth  recalling",  al- 
though it  i>  ahead  of  mv  >tor_\-. 

(  )n  the  south  <ide  of  Market  street,  exactly  ojijiosite 
the  terniinu>  c)f  MontL^omery  street,  ^tood  a  vacant  hfty- 
vara  lot.  owned  hv  a  well-known  old  jjioueer  1)\'  the 
name  of  Selim  W'oodworth.  I  had  hou^ht  ^ixt_\'  feet 
adioiniiiL;'  the  cluirch  ]iroperty  where  the  Palace  llotel 
now  corner^,  ddie  Selim  W'oodworth  lot  was  next  to 
that.  .\ow  the  owner  had  a  ver\-  hard  head  and  a  rather 
toi)-liea\-\-  idea  of  the  \-aliie  of  aiiMhiiiL^'  he  jjossessed. 
(  )ft  and  on  I  wa~^  nes^'otiatini;"  with  W'oodworth  for  more 
than  a  \ear  and  a  half,  sometimo  ])er-onallv.  some- 
times throuuh  a  hroker.  hut  alwax's  ran  ahnii)tl\'  a^'ain>t 
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the  same  proposition.  "It  xoti  want  that  ])ropert\-  it  will 
cost  you  i)recisel_\'  half  a  niillion.  riicre  is  nothing;' 
further  to  he  -^aiil  on  the  <uhject.  Let's  turn  the  con- 
versation to  soinethiuL;'  else."  XohixK-  could  have  heeu 
more   courteous   or   more   t^rm. 

1  had  ])een  humi>inn'  up  a.L^'ain>t  t]ii>  hrick  wall  -•()  often 
and  wa<  so  helpless  to  carrv  out  m\'  ])lans  without  the 
laud  in  ([uestion.  that  T  wa<  on  the  ver\'  ])oint  of  ])a\in^' 
what  was  then  a  ])rice  out  of  all  reason  or  ])ro])ortion 
to  exi-^tiui.;-  values,  when  something-  hai)i)eried  to  change 
AFr.  W'oodworth's  e^riiuates  in  a  wav  (|uite  novel  and 
])ictures(|ue.   from   a   husiness   standpoint. 

The  earth(|uake  of  ISoS  wasn't  much  alongside  of  its 
successor  of  VHY),  nevertheless,  it  wa^  (|uite  a  jolt. 
Some  rattletr;!])  huildiiii^s  collapsed.  man\-  others  were 
cracked  from  roof  to  foundation,  an  immen>e  numher  of 
chimne_\'s  were  overthrown  and  a  few  i)eo])le  killed,  'llie 
most  dis(|nictin,Q'  feature  was  tliat  the  earth(|uake  ilidn't 
know  when  to  stop.  There  was  the  tirst  hi^'  damaging' 
shock,  hut  after  that  ever_\-  ten  minutes  the  earth  gave  a 
jolt  (|uite  hard  enough  to  send  nudtitudcs  scurrxing  int(j 
the  streets.  There  was  not  an  interwal  long  enough  to 
allow  tile  average  man  to  gather  his  wits.  After  a  night 
of  ag'on_\-  and  suspense,  luost  people  were  weak  as  kit- 
tens and   s])eechless. 

T  went  down  town  in  the  morning  after  the  (|uake 
from  my  home  on  Rincon  ITill.  T  realK'  was  not  much 
disturhed  after  the  hrst  lurch,  for  1  had  read  somewhere 
tliat  the  nunor  tremors  sncceeding  the  initial  shock 
ne\'er  need  he  ai>])rehen(k'd.  (  )ne  of  the  hi'st  men  1  met 
in  the  business  section  was  Selim  W'oodworth.      lie  was 
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carrying-  a  liandlia^'  and  lii>  fare  showed  evidence  of 
mental  strain.      I    a-^ked  liim   w  liere  lie   was  ^din^^. 

"Wdiere  am  I  ^oinL; !""'  said  W'oodwortli.  "Wdiat  a 
(|ne'-lion  to  ask!  W'liw  1  am  Ljcttin^"  out  of  here  before 
the  eartli  swallows  u]c  u\).     When  do  yon   leave?" 

I  told  him  1  didn't  intend  to  leave  at  .all.  whereat  a 
look  of  dee]i  craft  came  over  W'oodworth's  face.  "Look- 
here.  ITar]iendin!^-."  he  said,  "how  about  that  Market 
street   lot?"     Do  _\'on   still   want   to  buy?" 

I  lan.^hed  as  if  in  scorn.  "Wdio  on  earth."  T  said, 
"would  want  to  Iniy  a  lot  that  may  be  a  hole  in  the 
ground  hv  nii^iit.  reaching;-  throuL^ii  to  China,  l^lcsides. 
vf)u  have  alwa^■s  lieen  so  unreasonable  that  no  human 
bein^'  could  deal  with  you." 

"Well,  make  me  an  offer.  an\'wa\'."  he  replied,  "yon 
will  find  me  reasonable  enough." 

I  pondered  for  a  moment  before  T  answered.  "Well, 
T  was  thinking-  of  offerini:,-  )-ou  Sl.^0.000."  T  said,  "but 
that's  too  much.  Still,  just  to  help  yon  out  in  a 
neig'hborlv  wav  T   mi^iit  strain  a  point  and  i^ive  you — " 

T  never  liad  time  to  finish  the  sentence.  "Oh,  for 
God's  sake,"  veiled  W'oodwortli.  "don't  screw  me  down 
at  a  time  like  this.  Make  it  $150,000  and  we'll  close 
the  barp^ain  here." 

We  shook  hands  on  the  spot.  Together  we  went  to 
the  Bank  of  California,  where  a  formal  contract  for  a 
deed  to  the  ])ropertv  was  drawn,  and  thi:^,  at  Mr.  Wood- 
worth's  request,  was  guaranteed  by  a  high  official  at  the 
bank.  T  deposited  $1.^0,000  in  escrow.  Tn  due  season 
the   deed    was    '^ent   on    to   AFr.   W^oodworth    in    Enro]ie, 
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was  returned  properly  executed  and  tlie  famous  50  vara 
Tot  passed  into  my  hands. 

This  is  the  veritable  story  of  how  T  ac(|uired  the 
frontage  on  Ahirket  street  which  enabled  me  to  ojjen 
New  ]\IontgT)mer_\-  street  througli  mv  property  to  1  loward. 
I  was  certain  it  would  soon  be  extended  to  the  l)a\'  and 
solve  tlie  problem  of  the  60's — "r^Iontgomerv  South."' 
At  the  Market  street  corners  of  the  street  I  opened,  the 
Palace  Hotel  and  the  Merchants"  ]>ank,  two  of  the  finest 
buildings   in   San    P'rancisco,  now   stand. 

I  made  Xew  Montgomery  street,  as  it  stands  to-day, 
a  free  gift  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  it  must 
remain  a  permanent  record  of  my  existence.  1  may 
add  that  1  had  to  scatter  numerous  shekels  among  the 
"l)ovs""  before  the  gift  was  finally  accepted. 

Al'-o.  the  earthijuake  literally  >hook  $350,000  out  of 
Selim  Woodworth,  which  he  would  have  received  other- 
wise in  a  few  days. 
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M(».\  i(,(i.\ii-'.K>'  Sori'ii  l)i:.\i.  C"i)Mi-.s  to  Xhikt-,  ov  Kai.- 
sTdX.  Wild  ^,^^s  (JrARTi.K  IxTi-.ki'.sr  i.\  ]\\:.\\.  Estate 
pRoiiaT. 


Loni;-  l)cf(>rc'  the  events  narrated  in  the  la>t  clia]iter 
a  most  ini])()rtant  ]ler-^on  l)ecame  a  character  in  this 
nari'ative.  In  one  \\a\'  or  another.  I  liad  l)ecoine  (|uite 
a  ti^Tire  in  the  l)n>ine>^  world  of  San  l-'ranci>co:  I  took 
a  tlyer  at  several  tliini^-^  in  a  ^jiecnlative  hne.  always 
made  monex'  at  my  venture--,  and  was  ^enerall}'  looked 
on   as   what   we   now   call   "a   comer." 

lUit  it  was  entirel\-  hecause  of  m_\'  lari^e  an<l  i)ecn- 
liar  real  e>tate  inve-.tment>  that  1  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  .^reat  central  fii^ure  of  California  of  that  day 
— one  who  alwa\'s  wished  to  he  associated  with  any 
of   the   larj^e  movement--   of   hi--   time. 

Almo>t  from  the  date  when  1  hr^t  had  mone_\'  enoUL^h 
to  make  it  inconx'enient  to  carry  it  on  m_\-  jierson  1  ke])! 
mv  account  at  the  Pacific  I'ank.  of  which  (  iovernor 
r.urnett  was  ])re>ident.  lUit  1  hail  watched  the  as- 
cendant star  of  William  C.  RaNtou  as  it  juit  out  of 
siL;'ht  all  the  le^-er  luminarie-.  I  liad  a  xouni^'  man's 
admiration  for  hi>  da--h.  ener^'y  an<l  success  and  1 
was  ])lea>ed  when  I  recei\'eil  a  letter  from  the  L;entle- 
man.  >a\Tn,L;-  that  he  would  like  to  see  me.  at  m_\-  con- 
venience,  at   the    i'lank   of   ("alifornia. 

We   met   1)\'   a])i)oinlment.      1    had    known    Mr.    l\al>ton 
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before  in  a  ])urel\-  casual  way.  TIun  \\a>  tlie  tir-^l 
time  we  had  touelied  in  l)n'-ines>.  Jle  liad  a  swift,  olf- 
liand  fa-~liinn  of  >a\inL;'  ])lea^ant  thing's — not  flatteries. 
l)nt  tliin,L;<  that  i)iit  a  man  in  ^ood  humor  with  him- 
self; and  thu^  lie  spoke  to  me  of  hi>  desire  to  he 
abreast  with  the  active  men  of  the  cit_\-.  to  be  able  to 
aid  and  C()-o])erate  with  them.  Then  he  liad  a  word 
to  sa\'  alxiiit  m\'  real  e-^tate  ventures  and  in  a  \'ery 
natural  cotu'se  led  up  to  a  general  conversation  on  the 
>nbject. 

Mr.  Ral^ton's  manner  entireh'  won  ni}'  confidence. 
I'le'-ides.  we  had  a  direct  wa\"  of  doini^'  lm'^ine:>'>  tlien. 
(|uite  ditlerent  from  the  dark-huitern  methods  of  to- 
da\'.  I  simph'  laid  down  m\-  card>  on  the  table,  face 
up.  1  told  Mr.  Ralston  e.xactl_\-  what  1  had  in  mind; 
that  m\-  ])ur])0>e  w"as  to  solve  the  s^reat  ])rol)lem  of 
'■Montyomerx'  Sotith""  in  a  new  way;  that  I  considered 
it  a  matter  of  vast  im]jortance  for  the  cit}"s  future  and 
one  certain  to  l)rin:L;"  fortune  to  the  successful  i)r(^moter. 

Mr.  l\al>ton  listened  with  deej)  attention,  with  an 
occasional  word  or  nod  of  ai>pr()\-al.  When  I  con- 
cluded he  leaned  l)ack  in  hi>  chair  in  a  meditatix'C  way 
and  thou,!..;ht  a  minute.  "It  look>  like  a  noble  i^'ame." 
he  said  at  len^lh.  "Xow,  how  would  you  like  me  for 
a   ])artner:'" 

I  wa<  just  a  bit  astonished  at  the  jiroposition,  but 
I  was  iL^Tatified  that  the  financial  autocrat  oi  the  I'a- 
citic  Coast  wanted  to  climb  into  my  band  wai^on.  ddie 
arran,^^■ments  were  made  with  less  "jockeying""  than 
now  takes  place  over  a  thousand-dollar  transaction.  1 
made   a    complete    statement    of   my    investments,    which 
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Mr.  Kal'-toii  accc])t(.'(l.  and  madt'  tiic  an  offer  l)asc(l 
on  cost,  i>lns  a  vi'r\"  handsome  profit,  for  a  (|uar(er 
interest.  I  aeeeptt'd  aKo  in  an  oflliand  \\a\'  and  deeds 
]ia's.sed  to  eorresjxmd  eo\ei"inL;'  all  ni\  real  estate  in- 
voh'ed  in  ".Mont.L;onier\-  Sontli.""  It  was  nnderstood 
that  we  wonld  .stand  to.i^ether  to  jnish  the  new  .street 
t]n-oni4"h  to  the  bav,  and  that  in  this  ])rojeel  I  slionld 
have  the  ])raetieall\'  nnliniited  sn]ii>orl  ol'  the  I'.ank 
of  California.  (  )nr  holdini^s  were  mei'^ed  into  a  eor- 
])oration,  known  a,^  the  Alontg'oniery  vStreet  Land  Com- 
pany. 

Thu.s  T  became  associated  with  this  strange  char- 
acter, who  has  been  dead  almost  forty  \ears.  \et  whose 
name  is  still  a  hoiLsehold  word  to  thonsands  and  bids 
fair  to  be  remembered  long  after  those  who  pose  as 
the  truly  great  are  aslee])   in   forgotten  tombs. 

1  .sjxjke  of  Ralston  as  a  "strange"  character.  Ihit 
the  adjective  doesn't  tit  the  case  at  all.  There  was 
just  one  Ralston  in  California.  rerhajjs  his  connter- 
])art  never  lived  before.  It  would  l)e  far  beyond  my 
powers  to  draw  a  sketch  of  a  man  so  many-sided,  but 
here  and  there  some  traits  cropped  out  so  prominent 
that  they  could  scarcely  miss  the  observation  of  a  child. 

Ralston  had  a  marvelous  head  for  business.  The 
most  difficult  problems  of  finance  were  as  sim])le  to 
him  as  the  al])habet  and  his  mind  cut  through  all  ])er- 
plexities  and  obstructions  straight  to  the  truth.  Had  he 
possessed  a  few  less  red  corpuscles  in  his  blood — been  a 
plain,  down-right  financier,  1  am  certain  that  he  would 
have  grown  beyond  the  narrow  environment  of  the 
Pacific    Coast    and    become    one    of    the    world's    mone\- 
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kin,^'>.  I'lUl  1k'  had  an  (xlil  ■^lll)])k•llu■nt  U>  the  cold- 
l)]()()(k'd  tacnU\'  of  niakin;^'  iiioik'_\'.  a  sort  of  riclil)' 
(  )riciital  iiiiaL^ination  that  looked  tar  Ix/yond  the  mere 
ac(|ui>ition    ot    a    pile   of   ca>h. 

h'or  one  thini;',  he  had  a  jja^^ionate.  alino>t  jiatlutic 
love  for  California,  lie  wanted  to  see  hi^  State  ami  eit_\- 
i^'reat.  ])ros]KM'ons.  ])ro,L;ressive,  cons|)icnon^  throni^hont 
the  world  for  enter])ri^e  and  hii;'  thinL;>.  I  think  it 
wa^  thi--  iina,i;'ination.  this  amhition.  that  ke])t  hurr_\in^ 
him  into  one  hi.i;"  nndertakin^-  after  anotlier,  man_\-  of 
which  were  wa\'  ahead  of  time.  \\  hile  he  \va^  stack- 
ini4'  n])  mone\-  in  one  direction,  with  the  skill  of  a  j^'reat 
nati\e-horn  financier,  it  was  leakini^'  ont  in  varions  other 
wa\'S  for  rolling'  mills.  \'ast  hotel>.  watch  fact<  tries, 
woolen  niill>.  furnitnre  factories,  and  what  not.  It  was 
onh'  an  amhition  t(T  >a\'  that  San  hrancisco  had  the 
,^'randest  and  lari.i'est  hostelry  in  the  world  that  promitted 
him  to  build  the  Palace  Motel.  And  so  on  down  the 
line,  lie  tried  to  do  ever\thini;'.  and.  like  other>.  failed 
in  the   end. 

With  all  of  hi-'  trememlons  Inisiness  actixdties.  I  could 
never  think  of  Ralston  exceiu  as  a  hii;"  o\'er-L4'rown  hoy. 
1  le  had  an  ehisticitv  and  huo\'anc\'  of  sjtirit^  very  sel- 
dom seen  hex^ond  the  teens  and  a  mouth's  eagerness  in 
the  pur■^uit  of  ])lea>ure.  Xothini^'  seemed  to  disturl)  his 
imperturhahle  i^ood  humor.  lie  was  at  once  the  hest 
winner  or  lo>er  in  the  world — could  ])ick  u])  or  drop  a 
million  with  e(|ual  i^aietx'  and  nonchalance,  lie  alwaxs 
smiled  in  conversation,  hut  in  moment^  of  re])o-e  hi^ 
feature^  settled  into  an  expres.sion  that  was  half  thoUij;lU- 
ful,   half    sad. 
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Where  he  shone  most  ix-Tliajis  was  as  a  "mixer."     Tie 
had    wonderful    manners,    frank,    eorchal.    ma.qnetic.    and 
handed    out    the    same    (|uahty    to    everyone    aHke.       lie 
avoided,    eitlu'r    1)\    design    or    incdination.    all    the    j)om- 
]iositv    and    circmnstance    of    ,L;'reatness,    even    went    out 
of  his   wav    to   he   extra   .gracious   to   those    who   seemed 
a    trifle   cmharrassed    in    his    jircsence.       In    this    way    he 
endeared    himself   to   a    small    army    of   young   men    an<l 
to    some    of    the    still    more    youthful    hii^hhinders    who 
used   to  visit   the    liank   of   California   and   stand   up   the 
smilino-  financier    for  hasehall   cluh   uniforms   and   other 
all-important  incidentials  upon  which  the  fame  and  glory 
of  California   hung.     As   to  the   industrial   classes,   they 
simply  worshiped    Kal^ton.      lie  was  their  constant   ])ro- 
vider.    philoso])her   and    friend.      It    seemed    to   me    that 
he   knew   half  of  the   working  population   hy   theii    first 
name,   and   he   was   known   among  them    familiarly   and 
aiTectionatelv   as   "P.iH""   Ralston.      Jt   is   a    sad   commen- 
tary on   human  nature  that   in   the   hour  of   his  misfor- 
tune the  men   he  had  enriched   took  to   the  tall   timher. 
Clnlv  his  humhle   friends  proved  true. 

This  only  gives  the  faintest  glimi)se  of  Ralston,  hor 
years  I  was  his  intimate  associate.  He  was  a  man  of 
many  friends  and  many  Imsiness  connections,  hut  1 
think  lie  gave  his  entire  confidence  to  onl\  two  men. 
Maurice  Dore  and  myself.  In  all  our  relations  I  al- 
ways found  him  i)unctiliou>ly  honorahle  and  truthful, 
and  though  the  ac(|uaintance  was  a  costl\-  one  to  me, 
I  hold  his  memory  in  afi'cctionate  rememhrance — as  I 
did  when    1   last  saw  liim   forty  years  ago. 

And    even    adnntting    all    that    his    traducers    charge, 
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after  (Icatli  had  silenced  his  voice  forever,  I  would  still 
say  that  he  deserved  a  statue  in  Golden  Gate  Park  as 
the  most  effective  friend  the  State  of  California  ever 
had.  i'ut  before  T  close  this  story  T  hope  to  make  it 
])lain  that  a  cruel  wron^-  was  done  his  memory  and  let 
the  truth  come  out  at  last. 
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m'.i-.r;  This  Cii.\i'ti:k  Ti-.i.i.s  liow  (iRiCAT  J'.wk:  Was 
A\  i:kii:i). 

Ralston    l.axs    l'oini(hitii)ii   for   llii,i:;r    I'ortiinr   of    P.    0. 
Mills  hy  Makiii^^  lliui  a  Ihiiil:  /'rcsidriit 


l\;il>tiMi  hail  two  l)U'-iiK'>^  associate-. —  I  mi^iit  alni()>t 
call  tluMii  familial''- — William  Sliai'oii  ami  I).  '  i.  MilK. 
I).  (  ).  MilN  \\a>  a  man  nl"  ^omc  tOrluiK'.  wninli  i)(.Tha|is 
half  a  millidii  iloUai'^.  lie  wa--  alunU  \n  k'a\c  lur  tlu' 
I'.a^l  lo  settle  down  sninewliere  umler  his  own  \'ine 
and  t'lL;'  trie,  when  Ralston  took  him  u]).  The  laltir 
wa>  ]nst  orL^aniziiiL;'  the  llaiik  of  California,  had  no 
ambition  for  titular  dignities,  and  ottered  Mills  the 
place  ot  ])resideiit.  lie  ])romi^ed  that  the  ioh  would 
he  a  >inecnre — that  he  would  do  all  the  work.  .Mills 
accepted.  That  wa^  the  foundation  of  hi^  lin^e  for- 
tune. Hut  he  was  a  mi^htx'  cautious  ^jteculator  in  tho.'-e 
da\s.  He  tried  his  hand  at  a  nuinher  of  \eiitnres,  some- 
time invested  lar^e  >uins.  hut  al\va\>  re(|uired  a  L;uar- 
aiitx'  aL^ain^t  lo^s.  Strangely  enoiiL;li,  this  u>ed  to  he 
L;iven  him  often,  because  of  the  conservatism  associated 
with  his  uame.  Ihat.  howex'er,  diil  not  last  lon^'.  lie 
became  a  bold,  ambition^.  oriL;inal  o])erator  on  his  own 
account,      lie  had  tine  iier^onal  habits,  but   was  just  the 
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opposite  of  Rrilstoii — iincmntioiial.  cool-Iieaded  and  aus- 
tere. 

Sharon  \\a>  (|iiilc  a  (lirt'ercnt  character.  He  \\a<  from 
the  same  ])art  of  the  Xorthwot  a>  J.  1).  l-'rw  an  nnclc 
of  Mrs.  Ralston,  and  so  received  a  fa\'orahle  introikic- 
tion  to  the  famous  financier.  Ralston  sent  Sharon  to 
A'irg-inia  C"it\-  during-  the  early  tlush  times  as  an  ai^ent 
for  his  mining;-  interests,  and  when  the  Hank  of  Cali- 
•fornia  waN  ors^'anized  and  a  hranch  located  on  the 
Comstock  Lode,  Sharon  hecame  mana.i^er,  a  ])o>ition  of 
great  prominence  and  power,  lie  was  a  daring,  spec- 
tacular plung'cr,  though  a  ver_\-  shrewd  one,  made  hig 
money  from  the  outset  and  with  his  general  fore-knowl- 
edge of  conditions  reall\-  took  no  chance  at  all  on  great 
stock  market  deals.  With  unexampled  rapiditv,  he  ac- 
cumulated a  fortune  of  millions.  Having  no  pet  hob- 
bies to  interfere  with  accumulating  money,  before  the 
'60s  were  over  both  Mills  and  Sharon  probably  pos- 
sessed larger  fortunes  than  their  chief. 

As  I  have  said  Sharon's  personality  was  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Mills  in  many  ways.  He  had  some 
habits  that  an  anchorite  might  not  approve.  Among 
other  things  he  was  devoted  to  the  great  national  pas- 
time— draw-poker.  ]\Iany  legends  of  his  prowess,  of 
his  bewildering  bluffs  and  high-class  technique  were 
long  fragrant  memories  of  the  Comstock  Lode.  It  is 
related  that  a  friend  of  Ralston  with  a  moral  turn 
warned  him  that  his  agent  at  A'irginia  was  a  notorious, 
abandoned  and  dissolute  poker  i)la_\-er.  The  banker  lis- 
tened with  al)sr)rl)e(l  interest.  "Does  Itc  win  or  lose?" 
he  asked. 
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''My  iiifoniiation,"  said  the  informer,  "is  that  he  al- 
most  always  wins." 

"(iood."  said  Ralston.  "He's  the  very  man  1  want.'' 
The  three  were  associated  in  many  enterprises  of  the 
lirvt  ina^nitude.  They  had  comhined  resonrces,  speak- 
ing- ver\  conservatively,  of  not  less  than  thirt\-livc  mil- 
lions, wliich  is  a  hi<;'  hnnch  of  money  even  today.  They 
formed  an  irresistihle  power  in  California,  until  the 
railroad  dxnasty  succeeded  them.  Still  I  have  reason 
to  helieve  that  Ralston  never  gave  these  associates  his 
full  confidence,  and  that  the  relation  became  irksome, 
if  not  ojipressive. 

1  iudj4'e  the  former  from  an  unrecorded  incident  that 
ou^ht  to  lie  remembered  in  fuiancial  history — an  inci- 
dent that  just  i)revented  a  crisis  far  more  terril)le  than 
that  of  1007. 

It  was  in  the  year  1860.  Ralston  had  loaned  the 
railroad  people  soiue  months  before  $3,000,000,  with 
which  they  pushed  their  line  to  Ogden,  adding  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  Central  Pacific  in  its  cross-country 
race  with  the  l^nion  Pacific  for  mileage.  This  large 
sum  had  gone  out  of  the  State  absolutely.  Also  two 
millions  had  taken  wing  for  South  America  to  finance 
an  investment  there.  Things  were  already  a  trifle  tight 
when  in  July,  I860,  Jay  Gould's  famous  "gold  corner" 
raised  the  yellow  metal  to  a  huge  premium  and  the 
gold  coin  of  California  was  drained  eastward,  as 
through  a  sieve.  The  banks  alwavs  carried  a  larire 
amount  of  gold  bars,  but  this  was  not  availalile  as  coin, 
for  the  mint  happened  to  l)e  shut  (hnvn  pending  a 
change   of  administration. 
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'Jhe  situation  need  not  haw  been  serious,  for  tucked 
a\\a_\-  in  the  l'nite(l  States  sul)-treasur\-  were  $14,000,- 
000  in  .L^'old  coin.  Tt  seemed  the  most  legitimate  trans- 
action in  the  world  to  deposit  i^old  I)ars  in  the  I'reasiu'v 
and  carr_\-  awa\-  an  e(|ual  vahie  in  coin.  I  hit  I'rcsident 
Grant,  wlio  was  ratlier  new  on  the  jol),  for  some  im- 
accountable  reason  al)solutely  refused  to  sanction  the 
transfer,  although  the  hankers  almost  burned  up  the 
wires  with  their  a^jpeals.  An  uneasy  feeling  was  over 
the  town,  the  overcharged  atmosphere  of  panic,  apt  to 
break  loose  at  an\'  moment  into  a  resistless  storm. 

While  the  tension  was  at  its  height  I  called  at  the 
liank  of  California  one  afternoon  and  was  ushered  into 
the  ])rivate  office  of  Air.  Ralston.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
was  feeling"  the  pinch  myself,  and  wanted  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  outlook. 

The  banker  said  I  was  just  the  man  he  wanted  to 
see.  '"If  things  go  on  as  they  are,"  he  said,  "every 
bank  will  be  closed  by  tomorrow  afternoon.  Xot  one 
of  us  can  stand  a  half  da}-'s  run,  and  all  will  go  down 
in  a  heap.  Then  look  out  for  hell  in  general  to  break 
loose.  This  will  ha])pen  if  I  don't  get  a  million  dol- 
lars in  coin  in  the  vaults  tonight.  P.nt  I  intend  to  get 
it,  and  want  you  and  [Maurice  D(M"e  to  help.  Be  at 
the  bank  at  1  o'clock  tonight,  and  ])ut  on  an  old  suit 
of  clothes,  for  you  will  have  ])lenty  of  hard  work  to  do." 

Uore  and  myself  met  by  appointment  shortly  after 
midnight.  We  were  utterly  mystified.  Together  we 
tramped  thr()ugh  the  deserted,  dimly  lighted  streets.  It 
seemed  just  like  old  times — the  time  we  boarded  the 
Chapman  to  become  privateers.      We   found  Ralston   at 
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llu'  l);ink  willi  otU'  of  ils  trust\-  dfrioiaN.  >till  alive  and 
|tr(iiiiiiu'nt  ill  San  I' raiiciNCo.  I'lu'  linanrirr  was  in  liiL^ii 
^])int^,  l)Ul  couiincIimI  ranliiin.  \\\'  walked  noiselessK' 
to  ihe  I'liitcd  Stales  SuIl-'^rea^nl■\ .  then  located  on 
.MonlL;oiner\'  htiween  Saeraini-nto  and  (alilornia  streets, 
wliere  tlu'  Sell)\'  offices  afterward  stood.  A  dim  li.^lit 
was  bnrnini;'  within.  Mr.  KaKtoii  a^ked  ns  to  hall  a 
tew  paces  from  the  I'titranct';  then  to  our  L;real  sur- 
]irise  lie  oi)ene(l  llu'  door  of  the  Siih-Treasuiw,  without 
challenge  of'  an\-  kind,  and  closed  it  after  him  as  he 
sle|ii>ed  inside.  1 'resciill)'  he  enu-r^ed  with  several  sacks 
of  coin.  "Take  that  to  the  hank."  he  said.  "The  gentle- 
man  there   will  ,L;i\e   xon  somethin::;'  to  hrin^'  hack." 

The  jtarly  at  the  hank  received  the  cash,  tallied  it 
and  liande<l  us  i-;ol(l  hars  for  the  same  value.  These 
we  took  to  the  Suh- l"reasur\-.  where  we  found  Mr. 
Ixalslon  smilingly  awaiting;-  us  with  a  new  carji^'o  of 
sacks  on  the  sidewalk.  We  turned  over  the  Ijars  and 
made   another   jouniex'   to   the   hank. 

Thus,  at  dead  of  ui^ht.  ])as,sin<;-  to  and  fro,  we  trans- 
ferred in  actual  weij^ht,  hetween  the  Suh-Treasurv  and 
the  hank  nearly  five  tons  of  i^old.  \\'c  did  not  j^et  (|uite 
as  much  as  Ralston  waiite<l.  hefore  the  light  began  to 
hreak.  ll  was  a  heart-breaking-  job  from  a  physical 
standpoint.  1  was  \'onng-  and  athletic  and  stood  mv 
end  of  it  in  good  shape.  Hut  Maurice  Dore  was  of 
sedentary  habit,  soft  as  mush,  and  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  collapse.  lie  was  nearly  chest  founderetl  and  had 
a  swayback  api>earance  for  a  month.  During'  all  this 
time,   not   a   per^un   passed   to   interrupt   us.      This    was 
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(l(iul)tlc'ss   due   to   a   ])rcan"aiit4emcnl    with   the   pohccnian 
on  the  heat. 

When  the  I'.ank  <>f  C'ahfornia  opened  the  next  niorn- 
inL;"  a  ratlier  ominon^  looking'  crowd  was  in  wailing'. 
Lines  hegan  to  form  l)eliind  the  ])a_\ing  tellers'  windows. 
It  wasn't  a  "rnn."  hut  a  "near-run."  l\alston  appeared 
on  the  scene  and  lnok-ed  anno_\e(k  as  lie  sai(k  "Why  are 
\-ou  making"  so  manv  of  our  customers  wait  on  a  l)usy 
dav?  Put  more  tellers  on  the  windows  and  have  your 
coin  on  hand."  More  tellers  went  to  the  windows. 
Porters  brought  tray  after  tra_\-  from  the  vanlt>.  It 
was  amazing  how  the  crowd  changed  their  minds  ahout 
wanting  their  mone_\-  and  melted  awa_\'.  .\nd  all  over 
the  troubled  citv  the  report  spread  that  the  lUuik  of 
California  had  coin  to  burn,  and  the  news  cau-ed  a 
general   relief. 

Nevertheless,  a  serious  run  started  on  one  (^f  the  lead- 
ing banks.  Ralston  hurried  to  the  s])ot.  mounted  a 
dry  goods  box  and  addressed  the  crowtl.  He  told  them 
they  were  doing  the  bank  and  the  city  a  great  injustice. 
He  declared  that  the  bank  was  absolutely  sound — which 
was  the  truth.  He  further  told  the  crowd  that  they  need 
not  wait  for  a  line-ui).  Just  bring  their  books  to  the 
Rank  of  California  and  they  would  be  accommodated 
with  the  cash  there.  Again,  the  crowd  >lunk  away 
abashed. 

Thus  a  tremendous  ])anic,  the  consequences  of  which 
mieht  have  been  world-wide,  was  averted  b\'  a  bold 
front,  a  nervv  blutt  backed  by  a  million  in  ca'-b.  Three 
(lavs  later.  President  (  Irant  reversed  himself  and  al- 
lowed   gold   to   be   exchanged    at    the    Sub-Treasury    for 
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cash,  wliich  settled  all  anxiety.  This  wa^  hrnu^ht  ahont 
through  the  aLieiiex'  of  je-^^e  SeliL;"iiiaii.  the  New  ^'ork 
hanker,  who  .L^ax'e  tlu'  I're^ident  a  hancjnet  and  then 
showed    hi]n    hi^   mistake. 

lint  neither  .MilK  nor  .^haron.  who  were  ]ra(hnL;'  offi- 
cers of  the  hank,  ever  knew  how  ixalston  Leathered  in 
nearh'  a  million  dollars  after  hanking  hours  that  da_\-. 
.\11  the  satisfaction  the\-  ever  i^ot  wa^  that  a  kind  friiMid 
had    come    to    the   hank's    assistance. 
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"Bk;  Foi'r"  I  .\ti:r\i:.\i:s  and  Skts  Up  Obstacles; 
Ralstox  Aers  as  ^ri-niAroR  and  Is  Radia'  Goi.d- 
Bricked. 

k'aHroad    Madiu'ss    Results    in    flic    Xarrator    Si-curiii^^j^ 
J'raiichisc  for  Line   I-'roin   Saiisalifo    to   Hiiiiiholdt. 

W'a}-  back  in  18()8,  the  Legislature  passed  a  hill  giv- 
ing a  franchise  to  a  C()r])nration  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  San  I^^rancisco  &  Humholdt  15ay  Railroad 
C/f)mpanv.  tn  construct  a  railroad  from  an  indefinite 
point  on  the  hav  of  San  h'rancisco  to  luireka,  in  Tlum- 
holdt  countw  The  franchise  was  couple(l  with  a  pro- 
vision that  the  electors  of  the  counties  through  which  it 
passed  should  he  authorized  to  vote  a  subsidy  in  bonds 
of  v$5,000  per  mile,  payalile  as  every  section  of  23  miles 
was  completed.  That  was  about  enough  to  p^y  for 
the  rail>.  The  franchi>e  was  later  extended  to  the 
waterfront  of  Sausalito,  but  that  was  surrendered  to  the 
Sausalito  Lantl  and   h\'rr\-  Company. 

Idle  franchise  was  held  1)\'  ITcd  AlcCrellish  of  the 
Aha;  J.  1a  .McCaule}-,  a  well  known  Inisiness  "rustler"; 
(  ieneral  Connor,  a  temporary  sojourner  from  the  Xorth- 
west.  and  1  think  II.  T.  Temi)leton  had  a  >mall  inter- 
est. None  of  them  had  anv  ca])ital  to  si)eak  of,  and 
the\-  had  no  other  design  tlian  to  ])eddle  the  tranchise 
to   someone   who  had. 
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(^f  cdurse.  the  iironioters  had  done  nf)thin_y  in  the 
wav  of  construction,  and  the  ri_i;"lits  were  in  a  fair  way 
to  lapse,  wlien  I'red  McCrelHsh  (h'ew  my  attention  to 
tliis  pai>er  property  and  a'-ked  me  lo  make  an  offer.  The 
Central  Pacific  was  then  ncaring  completion.  Like  most 
l^eople  in  the  State.  I  was  railroad  mad.  and  being  on 
tlie  lookout  for  everything  good,  1  referred  his  proposi- 
tion to  an  expert.  Idle  report  of  the  engineer  was  very 
favorable  and  when  I  found  they  wanted  only  $20,000 
for  all  their  rights  and  franchises  for  a  railroad  from 
Sausalito  to  Humboldt  Bay,  I  readily  closed  the  bar- 
gain and  bought  them  out,  all  except  one-tenth,  which 
J.    1'.   ^^IcCauley  owned. 

Then  1  looked  into  the  proposition  seriously.  I  went 
over  the  ground  in  person,  realized  the  vast  o])|)ortinii- 
ities  presented,  particularly  in  the  great  forests  of  the 
Eel  River  country,  which  were  still  Government  land. 
The  way  things  were  going  then,  it  wouhl  have  been 
no  trick  at  all  to  introduce  a  bill  in  Congress  asking 
for  a  land  grant  through  a  country  to  be  traversed  by 
a  railroad,  and  get  half  a  million  acres  or  more  just 
for  the  asking.  It  seemed  to  me  a  bigger  game  than 
all  the  gold  mines,  speculations  and  investments  I  had 
ever  seen  or  dreamed  of.  I  tried  to  interest  Ralston, 
but  he  said  I  was  visionary,  and  made  some  remarks 
about  "back  lands"  and  "coyote  ranges." 

That  did  not  deter  me  in  the  slightest.  I  had  abun- 
dant capital  of  my  own,  and  very  important  financial 
connections,  and  bad  no  doubt  that  1  could  complete 
the  undertaking  on  my  own  account.  \\  ith  a  good 
corps   of  engineers   1   began   to   rush    the    work   of   sur- 
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veys  and  locations  with  my  custoniarv  iinjietuosity.  In 
a  short  time  1  had  the  thrt  tlyini^  at  iV-tahima  and 
several  other  [)oints  north.  I  contracted  for  fifty  miles 
of  ties  as  a  start  and  hon^lit  fift_\'  miles  of  rail,  some 
ten  miles  here  and  the  rest  in  luigland.  I  was  per- 
fectly infatuated  with  the  railroad  business  and  deter- 
mined to  devote  my  life  and  energies  to  the  work. 

Needing-  all  the  money  I  could  get  to  handle  this 
enormous  enterprise,  I  suggested  to  Ralston  that  we 
hold  an  auction  sale  of  our  joint  possessions.  We  had 
laid  out  Xew  Montgomery  street  in  good  style.  We 
had  completed  our  {)lans  for  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  the 
inquiry  for  our  holding  was  brisk.  Besides,  San  Fran- 
cisco was  in  the  grip  of  a  treiuendous  real  estate  craze, 
the  biggest  in  its  history.  The  railroad  would  be  with 
us  in  a  few  months.     Then  everybody  wotdd  be  rich. 

We  had  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Street  Land  Company.  The  moment  an  auc- 
tion sale  of  its  properties  was  announced  the  whole 
town  was  alert.  The  offices  of  the  company  were 
crowded  with  investors  eager  to  purchase  at  private 
sale,  but  were  told  that  we  were  going  to  have  an  old- 
fashioned   auction  and   nothing  else. 

It  was  less  than  a  week  before  this  historic  event 
took  place  when  the  luinimum  prices  were  arranged. 
Ralston,  Maurice  Dore  and  myself  met  in  a  back  office 
of  the  Bank  of  California  one  night  and  discussed  this 
all-important  question.  Finally  we  agreed  that  each 
should  write  on  a  slip  of  paper  his  opinion  of  an  aver- 
ag^e  price  per  front  foot.  I  based  my  figures  on  a  profit 
of  two  and  a  half  millions,  which  seemed  to  me  a  fair 
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return.  !'.ut  when  \vc  oanie  to  com])arc  the  slips, 
Ralstdu's  timn\'>  were  \u>[  (l(itil)le  mine,  while  Dore's 
were  inlerniediate — nearer  mine. 

Kalston's  nature  was  sanguine.  lie  ue\er  ^aw  an\- 
ihin;^-  but  suecess.  i  le  had  .supreme  conlidence  in  his 
I'lulg'menl,  not  without  toundalion.  and  ])ossessed  a 
knaek  of  hrin^in^-  everyone  to  his  own  views.  If  he  was 
ri^ht  in  this  instanee.  of  eourse  five  million  dollars  were 
more  desirable  than  two  and  a  half.  I  _\'ielded  to  his 
ari;-nnients,    but    not    without    ,i;'rave   misL;ivini;'s. 

That  auction  sale  w  a>  memorable  for  many  a  year. 
l')\-  con.sent,  it  was  held  on  the  llo(jr  of  the  Mer- 
chants' h^xchan,ye,  and  there  never  was  such  a  thronsj; 
of  mone_\ed  men  gathered  together  in  ."^an  b'rancisco. 
Kvervone  seemetl  keyed  u])  to  l)uy  a  lot  or  have  a  free 
fight.  Maurice  Dore  and  his  sjjieler.  Cobb,  were  past 
ma>ter>  in  all  the  auctioneer's  arts  to  i)romote  enthu- 
siasm. Among  his  "calipers."  to  bid  the  prices  up, 
were  Mills,  llaxward.  Sharon.  Tom  Selby  and  William 
Alvord.  Pandemonium  broke  loose  when  the  first  ol- 
fering  was  announced.  Men  fought  and  ravetl.  like 
brokers  filling  "short--"'  on  a  stock  exchange.  The  same 
scenes  were  re-enacted  time  after  time,  but  it  became 
onlv  too  evident  to  insiders  that  our  "cai)])ers"  were 
]iicking  u])  evervthing  ostensibly  sold.  I  he  fact  was 
that  the  i)ub]ic  would  have  gone  above  my  estimate, 
might  have  touche(l  I  )ore"s.  but  sto])ped  short  of  Kal- 
ston's. After  keeping  up  the  hii)i)()drome  long  enough 
to  save  our  faces,  the  great  sale  was  adjourned  with- 
out  a  day. 

Hut  that  wa-n't  the  worst  of  it.     h'or  months  we  had 
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hc'cn  living'  in  a  fool's  |)ara(li>e  owr  tlic  boom  that 
wmild  follow  the  drivini;-  of  the  last  sjjike.  That  (la_\' 
came,  hut  what  a  (lisai)|)ointnK'iit  I  It  ma_\-  have  seemed 
all  ritjht  to  the  i)roletariat.  hut  for  the  business  ])eople 
it  spelled  ruin.  It  l)rou,ght  in  an  avalanche  of  g'oods 
from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  at  prices  which  our  local 
men  could  not  meet.  ^lany  firms  failed,  some  con- 
solidated, some  retired  from  I)u>iness.  Rents  dropped 
like  lead,  real  estate  values  >hriveled  up  to  nothing.  It 
was  ten  \ears  before  those  values  recovered  to  the  level 
of   180'^. 

Aleanwhile  m\-  railroad  in  Sonoma  was  being"  rushed 
ahead.  1  do  not  think  it  would  have  encountered  oppo- 
sition had  I  stuck  to  luy  original  i)lans  of  a  coast  line 
through  Alarin.  Sonoma.  Mendocino  and  Humboldt. 
Hut  n\\  vision  began  to  broaden.  I  knew  of  lieckwith 
Pass  and  the  almo>t  increditable  fatuit_\-  that  overlooked 
it  in  con>tructing  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  I  em- 
ploxed  (General  W.  S.  Rosecrans  and  a  corps  of  engi- 
neers and  l)egan  a  railroad  survey  westward  from  the 
pass,  to  connect  with  the  Humboldt  system.  I  guess 
this  gave  the  P.ig  Vuuv  the  largest  scare  they  received 
in   man}'  years. 

In>tanth'  I  found  m_\'  enterprise  blockaded  with  all 
kinds  of  pett\'  obstructions.  I  had  thirtx'  mile>  of  road 
raded  and  the  ties  .strung.  Peter  Honahue  had  partly 
agreed  to  sell  me  the  rails.  Suddenly  he  withheld  them 
from  tile  market,  and  there  were  no  more  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  I  had  twenty  miles  of  rail  on  the  water 
from  England.     The  vessel  was  detained  at  \'alparaisf) 
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aii(l  at  la^l  sunk  pcacrUilly  in  llu'  liai'hor.  Mv  ai^ont. 
A.  A.  C  (iIkmi.  alway.s  claiiiUMl  the  >Iii|)  w  a>  >culllc(l. 

I  (ir(KTi.'(l  aiKillKT  larm'  shipnKMit  from  I'^noiand.  riien 
tlie  railroad  people  tried  another  tack.  Tliev  a]>i)ealetl 
lo  KaKton  to  >nl)due  ine.  Kalston  had  keen  the  I'riend 
ol  ihe  I')ii4'  l-"()ur  in  the  trying-  con>lrnclion  da\>.  Thev 
had  promised  him  all  sorts  ol'  things  in  return,  amoiii;- 
others  a  concession  to  kuild  all  their  cars,  tor  which 
he  made  i^real  ])reparations.  They  plainly  told  him 
that  if  he  did  not  constrain  me,  his  cstimahle  ])artner. 
to  al)aiidon  m_\-  railroad  projects,  the  concession  would 
be    canceled    and    he    could    expect    nothin_!j;-   kut    war. 

l\al>ton  laid  the  matter  before  me  as  a  friend.  He 
admitted  tkal  ke  kad  no  rigkt  to  intluence  my  action, 
kut  said  ke  was  facing-  an  enormous  loss;  that  I 
could  sell  out  at  a  large  profit,  and  frankly  asked  me 
to  strain  a  ])oint.  Tke  matter  once  i)laced  in  tliat  light, 
I  yielded,  with  great  reluctance.  After  some  negotia- 
tions, I  sold  my  railroad  rights  to  Peter  Donahue. 
These  rights,  only  partially  developed,  constituted  the 
hulk   of  his   great   fortune. 

That  incident  made  a  vast  ditlerence.  not  alone  in 
my    fortunes,    kut    in    tke   kistory    of    California. 

Left  to  myself.  I  would  have  had  a  railroad  to  llum- 
koldt  I)a\-  tkirt\-tive  years  ago,  and  would  now  ke  tke 
(jwner  of  tke   Xortkwestern   Pacific   Railroad. 

Also  it  is  more  than  i)rolial)le  that  my  youthful  en- 
ergies would  have  carried  another  railroad  eastward 
through  Peckwith  Pass.  That  would  have  made  his- 
tory, changed  our  ( iovernors.  United  States  Senators, 
bosses  and  the  whole  machinery  of  state. 
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As  for  poor  Ralston,  he  was  j^old-hricked.  He  never 
received  the  car  concession  at  alL  I  cannot  tell  why, 
for  1  \\a>  ont  of  the  State  when  that  scheme  went  np 
in  smoke.  The  i^'reat  huildin^L;'  he  had  con>trncte(l  for 
the  purpose  was  converted  int(j  the  West  Coast  h'nr- 
nittire  Conipan_\'>  plant,  which  was  operated  during' 
his   lifetime  at  a   heavy   loss. 

I  can  only  think  of  Ralston  as  a  long  cherished  and 
lamented  friend.  Ihit  so  far  as  l)usiness  went,  our  ac- 
quaintance began  and  ended   under  an  unlucky  star. 
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Two   ]\Iex    lii.ocK    I'l.Ax    Ti)    l\r.\    Xi:\v    Montcomf.kv 
Strkkt  to  the  Ray;  ().\i-:   Asks  C'otx.  ()tiii:k    I'rk- 

FEKS    I-'n.IIT. 

Proiiiotrrs  .Ippcal  to   Legislature  and  Ho   Xot  Xci^lcct 
Prrcautioii   of  First  ^'Scciiii:;"    /  'otc  Brokers. 

When  Kal>ton  and  I  upcncil  \\w  Moiil^onuTv  street 
we  never  doubted  that  its  manifest  ini])urtance  would, 
eom])el  an  immediate  and  V()luntar\-  exten>i<)n  to  tlie 
natural  terminus  of  the  water-front  and  jjrove  the  loi^'i- 
cal  outlet  for  coui^ested  trade.  Thai  lhi>  wouhl  ha\'e 
heen  the  case  had  the  majoritv  of  ])ro])ertv  owners 
been  alile  to  follow  our  example,  1  have  no  reasonaI)le 
doubt,  lint  ju>t  a^  in  the  case  of  ""Mont^^omery  Street 
Straight,"  sj^ecial  interests  and  selfish  consideratiop.> 
stood  in  the  waw  Los  than  half  a  dozen  ])ro])ert\'  own- 
ers, to  their  irre])aral)le  di>ad\"antage,  hlocked  ".Mont- 
gomery Straight"" — a  project  that  would  have  changed 
the  whole  course  of  the  cit\'"s  ])rogress  and  develo])- 
ment.  ju>t  two  ])ro])erty  owners  ]irf\ented  the  imme- 
diate exten>ion  of  Xew  .Montgomery  >treet  to  the  hay, 
and  again  the  failure  w"a>  the  cit\"~<  lH'av\-  loss. 

T]ie>e  two  men  were  .Milton  .">.  Latham  and  John  I'ar- 
rott.  1-atham  owned  a  ^tatel\-  home  and  large  grounds 
on  h'olsom  street,  directly  in  the  line  of  the  new  thor- 
otighfare.      It  was  a   matter  ol    no  Muall   ])ersonal   [)ride, 
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and  (l()ul)llc.^>  lie  was  attaclu'il  to  the  localit}'.  Tie  aske<l 
such  a  fabulous  price  for  tlie  ri.^lit-of-way,  which  ot 
course  would  have  destroyeil  the  home  \alue  ot  the 
l)ropert\'.  that  even  l\al>ton  and  ]n_\self,  who  were  ac- 
custonied  to  Ijrush  an\-  minor  oh->tacles  out  of  our  wa_\' 
without  counting-  costs,  stood  ag'hast. 

John  Parrott.  on  the  other  hand,  wouldn't  trade  at 
all.  His  business  hours  were  then  strictly  limited  from 
*'  to  half-past  10.  and  every  time  we  managed  to  secure 
an  interview,  all  the  satisfaction  we  could  get  (jut  of 
him  was  a  promise  to  fight  us  ever_\-  inch  oi  the  way. 

Outside  of  these  two,  we  had  a  clear  field.  We  se- 
cured contracts  on  a  great  number  of  properties  along 
the  line  of  the  proposed  thoroughfare.  All  the  large 
owners  concerned  favored  it  with  enthusiasm,  .'^till  we 
were  absolutely  blocked. 

lender  these  conditions,  nothing'  remained  but  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Legislature  to  aj^point  a  commission,  em- 
powered to  open  Xew  ]\rontgomer\-  street  for  its  full 
length  and  assess  benefits  and  damages  as  prcwided  by 
the  general   laws  then   in   force. 

And  while  about  it,  we  did  not  stop  there.  We 
worked  out  a  grand,  comprehensive  scheme  of  improve- 
ment,  embracing   the   immense   territory   to   the   south. 

Two  vears  before,  a  bill  had  lieen  lol)bied  through  the 
Legislature  providing  for  what  became  famous  later  on 
as  the  "Second  Street  I'ut."  It  wa>  a  rascally  iM-cjject. 
a  sordid  bit  of  real  estate  roguery,  carried  through 
without  a  moment's  thought  of  other  peoi)le's  right>. 
But  it  was  an  accomplished  feat,  and  one  of  the  result-^ 
was    to    ruin    the    finest    haunt    of    gooil    breeding    San 
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I'raiin'sco  t'V(.M"  had.  I •aIniIi^."^  w  rrc  scatU'viii;;'  Iroin  l\in- 
Cdii  Mill  Id  \ari()Us  srclioiis  ol  the  cilw  The  nld  hi^h- 
])ric<.'(l  rc'si(k'iu\'  ]»riiinM"l\  \\a>  .^i'Ihl;'  tor  a  soul;.  As 
ihc  "llill"  liad  cca--c(l  to  he  cither  heautiful  or  useful, 
Ral>ton   and    I    c"diiil\-   i)ro])o>c'd   to   cut   it    down. 

W'c  planned  to  have  the  city  huy  the  ])ro])erty.  which 
could  he  ]inrcha>ed  for  .$5,000,000  accijrding'  to  arrange- 
ment with  the  owners,  and  grade  it  to  the  Market- 
street  level.  Alan\-  million  cn])ic  yards  of  excavated  ma- 
terial were  n.'-ed  to  till  in  a  l.^O-acre  tract  of  tide  land, 
offered  to  the  cit}-  hy  the  State  at  a  nominal  price,  lying 
between  the  Pacitic  Mail  docks  and  Islais  Creek;  also 
to  reclaim  China  Ila^in.  at  least  in  ])art.  1die  cost  of 
grading  and  reclamation  work  was  estimated  at  $7,000.- 
000;  in  fact,  contractors  were  wilhng  to  undertake  it  at 
that  price.  In  other  words,  the  city  was  asked  to  issue 
its  bonds  for  $12,000,000  and  receive  in  i)ayment  over 
200  blocks  of  choice  property,  to  say  nothing  of  great 
advantage  to  the  appearance  of  the  town  and  the  fa- 
cilities  for   doing  business. 

Two  separate  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. One  provided  for  the  opening  of  New  ]\lontgom- 
erv  street  to  the  bay.  and  created  a  commission  to  carry 
out  its  purpose  as  above  defined.  This  would  probably 
have  sli])pe(l  throngli  without  any  >erious  o])position; 
but  coupled  with  it.  in  a  way.  was  the  great  construc- 
tive llill  for  ac(iuiring  Rincon  llill.  for  filling  the  tide- 
land  acreage  and  China  liasin  and  running  all  the  streets 
from  First  to  Tliird,  including  an  extension  of  San- 
some  >treet.  on  a  nearly  level  grade,  southward  to  the 
waterfront.  I'or  the  extension  of  Sansome  street  Michael 
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Reese.  I.Ioxd  'J\'\-is  ami  inx'selt  had  boui^ht  a  soliil  block 
from   .Market  to    I'olsoiii  street. 

I  was  ver\'  nnicli  a  novice  in  ])olitics,  hut  Mr.  Ual^tnn 
insisted  that  I  sliotild  have  full  char,q-e  of  the  iiro^ram 
and  take  up  ni\'  residence  in  Sacramento  ])en<lin^'  the 
session  of  the  1  .ci^^'islature.  So  amonq-  other  things  I 
q'athered  (|nite  an  exact  idea  of  how  wires  used  to 
lie   manii)nlated   imderg'ronnd. 

In  the  tir^t  ])lace.  the  necessity  of  a  Le.^islature  was 
not  ai)i)arent  at  that  time.  Wdiat  had  lieen  an  able  and 
independent  l)od\-  in  the  early  history  of  California  had 
deg'enerated  to  a  mere  recording-  macliine  for  a  couple 
of  vote  brokers.  ""Xa])""  lirdughton  ami  "Zeke"'  Wil- 
son b\-  name.  "Xa])."'  lirief  for  Xapoleon.  was  a  happy. 
enthu>iastic  chap,  alwavs  sla])ping  someone  on  tlie  Itack 
with  a  heartiness  not  alwaxs  (|uite  sincere:  a  good  fel- 
low in  his  wa_\-.  and  a  most  abandoned  corrupter  of 
men.  a  spendthrift  disciide  of  nearly  every  sin.  with 
an  ever-watcliful  e_\e  on  the  mouey  of  others.  \et  him- 
self the   \-erie>t   sucker  that   ever   lived. 

"Zeke"  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  gra_\'.  desic- 
catcfl.  sinister,  old  s])ider,  who  seldom  smiletl,  and  when 
he  did  everyone  in  his  presence  felt  deiiressed.  He  was 
the  ""thinking  member"  of  the  duumvirate,  and  while 
"Xap"  Uroughton  made  nearly  all  the  noise  "Zeke" 
Wilson  laid  the  plans. 

The  Senate  used  to  be  respectable  in  appearance,  an 
able  body  and  reasonably  clean.  The  one  that  I  was 
concerned  with  contained  >uch  men  as  llager  and  Saun- 
ders of  San  Francisco.  ( ieorge  C.  Perkins  of  Hutte.  wdio 
made  then  his  first  a])pearance  in  politics;   Kumaldo  Pa- 
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chcco.  aftcrwanl  r,oveni()r  :  Pcndcr^ast  of  Xapa,  Lewis 
of  Toliania.  ami  M'vcral  others  wIto^o  iiaiiics  arc  fairU' 
connected    with    the    hi<tor\-    nf    the    State. 

The  .\ssenil)l\',  on  tlic  other  lianih  was  a  conglom- 
eration of  niiscellaneons  rilT-rafT.  leathered  together  ( loil 
knows  how.  inexpi'rienced.  ignorant,  \\'nal  and  scan- 
dalonsK'  cheap.  (  M'  coin'.sc  there  were  some  honorahle 
e\ce])tions.  I  am  only  ^peakin^;"  of  the  general  rnle.  It 
was  in  the  Assemhlw  not  the  Senate,  that  the  "hn^i- 
ness"  of  the  session  was  done.  That  is,  if  Messrs. 
Brong'hton  and  Wilson  wanted  to  kill  a  measnre.  they 
never  worried  what  the  .Senate  did.  hnt  let  the  ohnox- 
ions  hill  come  I)elore  the  "jJ^P'^il'^^''  P''!*-"^'^!"  Assenihly. 
where  its  shrift  was  short. 

Xo  (Mie  in  his  senses  ever  came  to  Sacramento  with 
a  hill  involvini^'  a  considerahle  f|nestion  of  finance  with- 
out estahlishin^'  friendh'  relatiniis  with  Messrs.  i'.rou.^'h- 
ton  and  Wilson  at  the  start.  1'reaties  of  alliance  were 
ne;.;()tiated  throni;h  Napoleon  1  Iron^hton.  .\t  onr  first 
inler\-iew  S33,(H)()  passed  hands.  "Xa])"  merely  said 
in  a  casual  wa_\-  that  \  was  a  Q'cntleman  and  I  accepted 
the  compliment  for  what  it  was  worth.  What  hecanie 
of  that  mone\  1  haw  no  means  of  knowin;:.;.  and  never 
inquired.  That  would  have  hecn  the  height  of  had  man- 
ners. lUU  he  never  asked  me  for  an\-  more,  and  every- 
thing- I  wanted  slid  through  the  Assemhly  on  greased 
ways. 

We  were  among  the  first  wdio  made  a  consistent  ef- 
fort to  im])ress  the  merits  of  om'  measures  on  law- 
makers hy  systematic  good-fellowshii).  I  i)ractically 
chartered  a  well  known  restaurant,  threw    it  open  to  my 
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fi-iciiiK.  and  the  l)ill>  were  over  $4()()  a  daw  so  <^cncr- 
niisK'  dill  lliev  rc'S])()iid  to  m\'  iiuilatioii.  I)i)\vii  in 
San  I'rancisco,  Ral.sttm  wa^  i>n  llic  lookont  for  states- 
men, and  none  of  them  struek  tlie  town  witliont  ,L;ood 
cause  to  rememl)er  the  exi)erience  pleasantl}'. 

In  a  wa\",  it  was  a  striking-  session — a  sort  of  hreak- 
ing  of  new  ground.  Tlie  railroad  a])])eared  for  the 
first  time  as  a  seeker  for  favors.  It  had  two  leading 
bills,  each  ])roviding  for  a  suhsidx*  for  railroads  south- 
ward, one  through  the  San  Joaquin  \'alley  and  one 
along  the  coast  line.  Neither  terminated  anywhere  in 
particular;  the  former  somewhere  in  Kern  countw  the 
latter  in  San  Luis  ( )l)isj)o  count}',  near  the  border  line 
of  Santa  Barbara.  The  measures  simplv  authorized  the 
electors  (jf  the  counties  concerned  to  vote  for  a  subsidy 
payable  to  the  first  railroad  that  came  along.  The  com- 
bined subsidies  jirovided  for  amounted  to  only  $3,000,- 
000,  but  they  Avere  regarded  as  the  opening  wedges 
for  more.  Of  course  everyone  knew  what  that  first 
railroad  would  be.  Strangely  encjugh,  in  the  newspaper 
and  legislative  discussions,  no  one  seemed  to  think  that 
Los  Angeles  cut  an\-  figure  as  a  terminal  or  feeder. 
The  cry  was  for  a  railroad  south  to  the  Colorado  river. 
I'or  that  the  people  were  willing  to  pay  any  kind  of 
subsidy,  but  not  a  cent  for  a  couple  of  local  concerns. 
A  bitter  newspaper  war  followed,  and  charges  of  cor- 
ruption were  freely  made.  Lut  the  bills  passed  both 
houses  b}-  large  majorities,  and  were  only  halted  in  their 
triumphant  progress  by  the  veto  of  Governor  Haight. 
Even  then,  it  was  a  close  call.     The  Assembly  enthusi- 
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asticall}'    ita-^st'd   one   of   them    over   W]<   veto,   and    in   the 
Senate   the    --anie   aetiiui    lailei]    1)\'    onl\"    two    vote>. 

There  were  >o  inanx  hin>  of  a  >ha(l}\  not  to  >a\'  rot- 
ten, nalnre  introdueed  dnrini.;  the  session  tliat  ahno>l 
all  nieasnres  were  looked  on  a--  "lohs.'"  (  )in"  two  hills — - 
'■.Mont,L;'onier\-  .South"  and  the  effaeeinent  of  kineon 
]  lill — took  their  ])laee'-  wuh  the  re->t.  iliev  were  harshlv 
eriticized  hy  most  of  the  .^an  h'rancisco  pajiers  as  erafty 
-eheme-~.  the  tnie  inwardness  of  whieh  would  develo]) 
later  on.  ldie\-  were  likene(l  to  the  "".'^eeond  ."^treet 
Cut  '  outrage,  and  a  lot  ot  ]ll-a<lvised  i>nl)lie  o])inion 
was  worked  u]>  a.:_;"ainst  hoth.  \e\erthele>s.  lhe_\-  pa-^scd 
the  Legislature.  1  low  one  of  them  hecame  a  law  is  an 
interesting"  story,  told  in  many  ot^ieial  reeords  of  the 
.State. 

Tlie  l)ill  for  the  extension  of  New  ]\rontg"()mery  street 
had  g'one  to  ( lovernor  Ilaiglit.  It  leaked  out  from  the 
executive  ehamhers  that  a  veto  message  was  heing  pre- 
pared. The  (Governor  had  ten  days  in  which  to  veto 
the  hill,  otherwise  it  hecame  a  law  hy  default.  It  was 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  daw  shortly  after  the 
Senate  had  re-asseml)led.  when  one  of  my  attorneys. 
Creed  Haymond.  said  in  a  musing"  way.  "If  the  Senate 
Could  Old}-  he  induced  to  adjourn  we  would  not  have 
to  wcjrr_\-  al)out  a  veto  message.  Then  it  could  not  he 
delivered  to  anxone.  and  hv  twelve  o'clock  to-night 
would  hecome  a  law."  That  set  me  thinking  in  a 
moment.  "Is  that  correct?"  I  asked.  Haymond  re- 
])lied  that  he  was  certain,  although  he  was  not  sure 
that   the  ])oint    had   ever   heen   tested   hy   the   courts. 

The    emergenc\"    demaiKled    swift    work.      To    ofifer    a 
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niutioii  to  adjourn,  ]n>{  atUT  ^ctllin.L;'  down  to  l)usi- 
ness.  would  certainly  liavc  aroused  su^|)icion  and  a  j^vn- 
eral  runipu^.  Mere  1  worked  \n  a  bit  ot  ^tralei^}'  or 
what  mi,L;lit  liavc  more  ]^i-o])erl_\-  l)een  called  chicane, 
which    I   trust  ma\'  he  ])ardone(l  me  in   my  tinal  account. 

Senator  Jolm  S.  ITa.^'er  was  the  leader  of  what  miqlit 
1)6  called  the  "reformers"  and  had  ([uite  a  following 
among  his  fellow  members.  He  was  the  unwearied  foe 
of  anything  like  a  job.  Among  other  measures,  he  had 
o|)]iosed  the  ^Montgomery  Street  Extension  bill.  J'.ut 
there  were  several  l)ills  on  a  special  tile  that  afternoon 
that  were  his  pet  abominations  and  he  justly  feared 
that  thev  might  >lip  through.  Wliile  in  this  frame  of 
mind,  a  certain  gentleman  called  him  aside  and  ad- 
vised him  that  several  members  were  anxious  for  an 
adjournment,  that  if  he  would  make  the  motion  it 
would  [)robably  carry  and  the  obnoxious  bills  would 
lose  their  place>  on  the  special  tile  and  their  chance  of 
final  passage. 

The  Senator  swallowed  the  bait — hook,  sinker  and  all. 
Wliile  he  was  lining  u])  the  "reformers,"'  somebody 
else  was  attending  to  the  "performers,"  and  when  the 
gentleman  made  his  motion  to  adjourn  he  must  have 
been  gratified  at  the  unexpected  support.  It  went 
through  >ic}ii  con,  as  the  lawyers  sa_\'.  The  officers  of 
the  Senate  were  hurried  out  of  the  room  on  one  pre- 
text or  another  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  chamber  was 
vacant. 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Taylor,  later  Mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
was  the  very  efficient  private  secretary  of  Governor 
Haigiit.     I  was  in  an  agony  of  fear  lest  he  should  pop 
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into  tlu'  rii.'imltor  w  illi  tlic  fatal  iiiessa,u;C  l)cfore  llie 
adiourniucnt  could  he  arraiiLicd.  lor  this  reason,  f  had 
several  efleclive  conversationalists  stationed  hetween  the 
Governor's  office  and  the  StMiate.  to  en^a^e  the  secre- 
tarv  I'or  a  tew  minutes  if  he  chanced  to  appear.  idiis 
thev  actuallv  did,  although  I  )r.  Taylor  has  forgotten 
the  incident.  What  he  does  reineinher  was  that  he 
found  nuich  to  hi^  sur])rise  an  eini)t_\'  Senate  L'hainhcr, 
and  after  rnniinaliuL;  o\-er  the  situation  for  a  time, 
carried  hack  the  veto  message  to  tlie  (  iovernor's  office 
and    laid    it   on   lii>  desk. 

(  )n  the  following;  da\'  the  (  iovernor  attempted  to  cle- 
liver  his  messa,s;'e,  hut  the  Senatt'  held  he  was  too  late. 
llis  ILxcellency  refused  to  certitix  tlie  hill  to  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  State  as  ])a>sed  and  I  hrou.^ht  a  mandamus  suit 
to  com])el  liim  to  take  that  action.  The  title  of  the  case 
was  Ilarl'ciitHii;^  vs.  //(//i^///.  and  attracted  a  wide  atten- 
tion at  the  time.  It  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  an  aijreed  statement  and  decided  within  fifteen  days 
in  mv  favor.  The  decision  can  he  found  in  \'ol.  3''. 
Cal.  Reports,  i)age  18SX  Other  Governors  have  heen 
cautious  not  to  hold  back  their  vetoes  till  the  last  day. 
TIag'er  roared  like  a  wounded  hull  huflalo  when  he 
found  out  how  he  ha<l  heen  used,  hut  his  lametitation 
bore  no  fruit. 

Thus  the  Montgomery  South  bill  l)ecame  a  law  of  the 
State,  althou.^ii  the  Governor  liked  it  not.  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  by  Jud.L;e  Lake,  a  lot  of  work 
was  done  in  surveys,  estimates  of  benefits  and  damages, 
but  in  the  end  it  came  to  naught.  Two  years  later, 
while   1    was   in   Europe,   a  bill  with   a   misleading  title, 
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designed  to  rejieal  the  act,  was  introduced  and  Ralston, 
busy  with  many  things,  never  knew  about  it  until  it  had 
sneaked  through  Imtb  houses  and  become  a  law.  lie- 
cause  of  this.  Xew  Montgomery  street  still  halts  at 
lloward  street  and  bids  fair  to  cam])  there  forever  more. 

As  to  the  Rincon  llill  measure,  that  also  passed  botli 
houses  trium])hantl_\',  but  was  held  back  through  the  op- 
position of  SenatcM'  I  lager,  so  that  it  went  to  the 
Executive  just  one  day  beyond  the  period  when  a  re- 
turn to  the  Legislature  must  be  made.  It  found  a 
peaceful  resting  place  in  the  ( iovernor's  capacious 
pocket. 

Thus  all  our  grand  schemes  for  the  development  of 
the  city  southward  fell  by  the  dreary  wayside  of  lost 
opportunity.  I  do  not  jiretend  for  a  moment  that  Ral- 
ston and  m\self  were  inspired  in  our  etTorts  bv  the 
pure  spirit  of  benevolence.  W'c  woukl  have  made  oiu" 
profit,  but  a  mere  trifle  in  comi)arison  to  the  public  good. 
It  was  the  most  comprehensive  plan  for  the  citv's  im- 
provement ever  presented  in  a  concrete  form,  an<l  the 
pity  is  it  was  not  better  understood. 

Just  take  a  retrospect.  Who  is  there  who  would  not 
admit  that  five  fine  level  streets  from  ■Market,  between 
First  and  Third,  southward  to  the  bay.  would  not  be  a 
vast  improvement  and  convenience  to  business,  over  the 
blockade  that  prevails  to-day  ? 

And  was  such  a  real  estate  proposition  ever  before 
ofifered  to  a  people  and  turned  down?  I-'or  the  sum  of 
$12,000,000  the  city  would  have  ac(|uired  full  title  to 
approximately  two  hundred  and  twenty  blocks,  the  pres- 
ent value  of  which  would  be  hard  to  estimate  exactly. 
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Hut  a  rouoii  valuation  indicate^  that  the  jiropcrtN-  wouUl 
ho  worth  enough  to  pa\-  tlic  (.'iitii'c  citv  dt'ltt.  1ui\-  the 
Si)rini;"  \  alk'_\-  Water  (  Oinpaux  "s  ])lant.  l)rinL;'  in  the 
1  Ictoh-I  letcli)"  water  sui>]il\'  and  lea\-e  a  halanee  lars^e 
enoui^ii  ]K'rliai)s  to  settle  all  (|Urstinns  with  the  I'nited 
Railroads  an<l  nHiniei|)ali/A'  iIk'  (.'iitirc  street  ti"an--])()rta- 
tion    s_\steni,   not    in   the  dim    Inlnrt',  hnt   now. 

Iinincnsc  ix'\cnnes  wotdd  ha\e  IIoxwmI  into  the  niuniei 
jial   tri'asnry   Irom   llu-sc  utilities.     Taxation   wduld  have 
heeoine   a    joke.      All    tliese   thing's   arc   among   the    hag- 
gard,  luelaneholx'   "might    ha\-e  hcens." 

There    were    tito    m;m\-    w  (.'ll-intentioned.    hut    higoted. 
reformers  in  the  eit_\    then,  ju^t  as  there  are  now. 

And  the  incident  serves  to  indicate  the  su])eriorit\-  of 
hindsight  over  foresight,  which  has  heen  illustrated  un- 
happily and  too  often  in  the  history  of  the  State. 


l.^s 


CHAPTER   XX. 

Ik'KXIXG    OF    HaRI'KXDIXC,     IW.OCK    rROVIDES     I'"lXE    SpEC- 

TAcr.E,  But  Ox-ersiciit  oi-  (  )\vxer  Costs  Fii.M  Dearia'. 

Gcori:;i'    Hearst    Makes    Sfalcc    on    ('(linstock    and    Crlc- 
brati's  by  Takiiii^  Joe  Llark  on  a   Trif'   to   F.itro/'r. 

1  \\a>  hiis}'  with  other  thin;^^  Iicsides  real  estate  in- 
vestments, tinancino-  raih'oads.  and  poHtics.  dnrinq-  the 
tive  years  between  1865  and  1S70.  In  ISoO  T  hnih  the 
first  tine  l)nsiness  lilock  on  the  south  side  of  Market 
street,  the  Harpenchn^-  liloek.  between  First  and  Second 
Streets.  It  was  also  in  1869-1870  that  Ralston  and  my- 
self built  the  Grand  Hotel,  partly  on  our  own  land, 
partly  on  land  belonging  to  the  Piatt  estate,  which  we 
held  under  20  years'  lease. 

The  Harpending  Block  cost  nearly  $400,000.  It  was 
burned  two  years  later,  contributing  the  biggest  fire 
in  San  Francisco  since  the  '50's.  Through  an  oversight 
of  my  agent,  the  insurance  hardly  represented  a  tenth 
of  the  loss.  The  Grand  Hotel  remained  for  several 
years  the  last  word  in  the  hotel  business  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  was  its  phenomenal  success  from  the  outset 
that  induced  Ralston  later  to  embark  in  the  Palace  Hotel 
project,  which  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  his 
ruin.  T  owned  a  three-fourths  interest  in  tlie  Grand 
Hotel :  Ralston  owned  the  balance. 
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Xo  one  who  has  ever  had  much  to  do  with  niinuig 
can  keeii  out  of  tliat  fascinating-  business  very  lont^. 
When  I  returned  to  San  l-'rancisco  from  llavihih.  it  was 
my  solemn  intention  {n  abandon  mining-  forever  there- 
after and  confine  m\-  riT^rt^  to  what  wa-^  known  as 
"let^itimate  l)usine-s.'"  whatever  tliat  may  lie:  1  have 
never  found  out.  I  hit  I  luuhi't  more  than  l)arely  got  my 
IjcaringN  before  1  began  to  make  casual  incursions  in  a 
slv  wav  into  the  old  field  of  endeavor,  and  thus  had  a 
personal  and  financial  acquaintance  with.  I  think,  all  of 
the  heroic  figures  who  created  the  vast  deeii-mining  in- 
dustry of  the  far  A\'est. 

Onlv  one  of  these  big  men  has  lasted  down  to  our 
own  time.  J.  P..  Haggin  *  still  lives  at  his  home  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky..  at  a  great  age — ''0  or  more — and  until 
recently  in  the  enioxment  of  good  health.  .\  story  used 
to  be  current  in  San  hh-ancisco  that  in  the  early  ])ioneer 
(lays  Haggin  was  a  devotee  of  play  at  the  Fd  Dorado 
and  l^nion.  One  night,  so  the  narrative  runs,  after 
successive  losses  he  borrowed  $100.  to  win  or  take  the 
gambler's  last  alternative.  lUit  he  had  no  occasion  for 
the  latter.  He  stood  calm  and  im]ierturbable  as  the 
hundred  became  a  thousand,  and  then  tens  of  thousands, 
while  a  circle  of  unite,  white-faced  gamblers  stood  fasci- 
nated at  his  luck,  until  the  proprietor,  in  a  voice  that 
showed  no  tremor,  (|uietly  announced  the  bank  closed 
for  the  night.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  ^Ir.  Hag- 
gin never  toucheil  a  card  from  that  day  forth.  All  of 
this  I  have  only  on  hearsay.  ^\\\  Haggin  lives  to  tell 
whether  it  is  true   or  false. 


*  Since   the  above  was  written,  Mr.   Haggin   died. 
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But  if  he  abandoned  o^ambling  in  one  direction,  he 
took  it  up  in  another.  In  tlie  niininL,^  inchistry  he  was  a 
])huii4er,  par  excellence.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  invested 
recklessly  or  without  mature  investi^-ation.  hut  when 
he  once  made  up  his  mind,  a  few  millions,  more  or  less, 
never  moved  him  from  his  purpose.  The  broad,  liberal 
way  he  played  the  game  had  luore  to  do  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West  than   ])erhaps   anything'  else. 

Haggin  had  nothing  in  common  witli  good  fellow- 
ship. He  was  always  silent.  sol)er  and  cold.  Rut  under 
it  all  he  nmst  have  had  a  heart.  He  was  the  onlv  one 
I  ever  knew  who  reiuembered  the  men  who  helped  to 
give  him  wealth.  Every  man.  without  exception,  who 
rendered  Haggin  faithful,  ef^cient  service,  he  made  rich. 
And  he  was  very  loyal  to  his  friends.  In  these  davs — 
and  (ither  days — when  men  of  power  exhaust  the  energies 
of  their  subordinates  antl  then  toss  them  without  concern 
on  the  scrap  pile,  like  so  many  sucked-out  oranges,  and 
treat  their  business  associates  just  a  shade  better,  an 
example  such  as  Haggin  gave  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

George  Hearst  was  probal)ly  the  greatest  natural 
miner  who  ever  had  a  chance  to  liring  his  talents  into 
play  on  a  large  scale.  He  was  not  a  geologist,  had 
no  special  education  to  start  with,  was  not  overl)ur- 
dened  with  book  learning.  l)ut  he  had  a  congenital  in- 
stinct for  mining,  just  as  soiue  other  people  have  for 
mathematics,  luusic  or  chess.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
showy  parts,  liked  the  company  of  a  lot  of  cronies,  to 
whom  he  was  kind  and  serviceable — when  he  wasn't 
broke  himself — was  nuicli  inclined  to  take  the  world 
easy,  but  if  anyone  mentioned  mines  in  his  presence,  it 
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had  tlio  same  effect  as  saying".  "Rats!"  to  a  terrier. 
Hearst  became  alert  and  on  dre-^s  parade  in  a  moment. 

ITearsl  made  Ids  fnv^t  lii^'  <take  on  the  C'omstock 
l.ode.  a  \'ear  alter  it  \va>  nncnvert'd  in  1S."~'S.  i  le  was 
associated  witli  his  con^in.  joe  (.dark,  and  W  ilham  M. 
Lent.  J  do  not  know  tlie  exact  size  of  tlie  clean-n]). 
lint  it  nuist  have  reached  into  seven  tl:L;nres.  Snch  an 
event,  in  the  old  da_\"s  was  always  made  memorahle  h\' 
some  kind  of  a  "jamhoree." 

Now,  joe  Clark  was  a  sonthw  extern  man,  hailiiiL;'  t'rom 
a  section  not  t'ar  from  where  1  originated  m\self.  All 
ol  ns  were  inclineil  to  he  jiroxincial.  hOr  instance,  [oe 
riark  helieved  that  St.  Lonis  was  not  onl\-  the  most 
magniticent  hnt  the  lar,L;est  cit_\-  in  the  world,  lie  had 
many  heated  discnssions  on  the  snhject  and  several  times 
backed  his  opinions  with  coin.  He  declared  that  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli  was  a  pale  shadow  alongside  of  the 
glories  of  Laclede  avenue.  He  swore  that  St.  Louis 
was  bigger  than  London,  more  cultured  than  Athens 
during  the  age  of  Pericles  and  grander  and  more  pic- 
turesque than  Babylon,  wdien  the  hanging  gardens  were 
in  full  bloom. 

It  is  said  that  Hearst  suggested  a  "blow  out"  in 
Europe  after  their  clean-up,  in  order  to  disalnise  his 
kinsman's  mind  oi  certain  illusions  res])ecting  St.  Louis. 
At  any  rate,  the  two  husky  young  nuners  set  their  faces 
eastward  to  look  o\-er  the  effete  monarchies  of  the 
Old  \\'orld. 

While  the\-  were  pleasure  bound,  '"liill"  Lent  stayeil 
behind  to  look  after  the  investments.  He  sunk  a  shaft 
which   headed   dead   on   for  the  big  bonanza  and  had   he 
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coiUiiUK'd  the  work  a  litlK'  t'urllKT.  I^'ldod,  (  )'r.rit'n, 
ATackay  aiul  I'aii'  would  lia\'c  cut  a  \-it\-  Muall  rii^iiix-  in 
history.  lUil  lie  cn^ai^XM  j  un  lOrtunalch-  in  a  sc(lnclivc 
loitking  speculation  and  went  to  iiieces  in  a  .i^'rand  ])vro- 
teclinic  and  >i)ectacu!ar  failure.  I  learst  and  Clark  were 
hojielessl}-  in\ol\ed.  ddiey  received  the  news  while  they 
were  niakinj.^'  the  tour  of  lun'o])e  with  much  eclat,  kor- 
tunateh'  the_\-  had  nionev  enou.^ii  to  reach  home.  Hut 
the  main  ohject  of  the  iourne\-  wa>  accomplished.  \\  hen 
Joe  Clark  mentioned  l~^t.  Louis  thereafter,  it  was  the 
voice  of  a  chastened  >oul  that  spoke. 

Of  course,  nothing-  couM  keej)  I  learst  down  in  a 
mining-  region.  Any  capitalist  was  only  too  eager  to 
hack  a  man  with  such  sur])assing'  talents ;  Ijut  he  had 
to  ])ay  an  awful  toll.  hOr  years  Hearst's  i)roiects  were 
financed  at  2^2  per  cent.  i)er  month  compounded  month- 
ly, and  any  husiness  that  can  stand  that  strain  and  come 
out  ahead  must  have  a  s(jlid  foundation  Ut  huild  on.  He 
was  the  real  founder  not  only  of  his  own  hut  of  the  vast 
Hag'gin  and  Tevis  fortunes. 

I  had  mining  deals  of  more  or  less  importance  with 
Tlaggin.  Hearst,  Hayward,  Holjart.  Grayson,  in  fact, 
with  nearly  all  the  large  operators  of  those  times,  ^fy 
larg'est  sj^eculations,  however,  were  with  Ralston  as  a 
silent  ])artner,  which,  on  average,  showed  more  profit 
than  loss.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  joint  investment 
that  late  in  the  fall  of  1870  I  visited  the  Emma  mine 
near  Salt  Lake  City,  which  a  year  later  was  the  central 
point  of  a  great  international  scandal  and  will  play  an 
im])ortant  ]-)art  in   this  narrative. 
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Sam  Ukanxax  SrKiKi;s  It  Ixicii  am>  l\i:Frsi'.s  to 
SiiAKi';  Willi  MuRMox  CiirRcii  |-",xci".i'r  ox  (  )ki)I';r 
I'" ROM    Lord. 

Miiir    Inir:^aiii    /''ails   to   Stand    liKiiiiry    of   .liitlnir.    But 
Otlinw   I ii:uwt   ami   l-ijj,iirc   as    I  'l(-tiiiis   of   I-raiid. 

T  hail  rarly  Ijccii  familiar  with  I'tah  and  its  mines, 
through  an  acqnaintancc  with  ".Sam"  I'.rannan.  I  Iran- 
nan  had  a  histoi')-  of  thrills  and  advcnturo  which  if 
g'athercd  into  hook  form  would  make  the  heroes  of 
Dumas  look  chea]i  and  common])lace.  (Originally  a 
^Mormon,  hiyh  in  the  councils  of  lirigham  Young,  he 
led  a  l)od_\-  of  his  co-religionists  around  Cape  1  Torn 
to  California,  before  the  earliest  Argonauts.  He  staked 
out  claims  on  the  American  River,  about  two  miles 
trom  where  l'^)lsom  ])risou  stands,  the  location  being 
known  as  "Mormon  Island"  to  this  ilay.  The  dig- 
gings were  so  ricli  that  one  of  California's  evanescent 
cities  sprang  u])  around  it.  almost  overnight,  just  as 
suddenly  to  disai)pear.  "Sam"  worked  his  companions 
on  a  ]ier  diem  basis  and  very  soon  accumulated  a 
large  tortune — certainly  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars, 
many  well  informed  ])eo]ile  estimating  it  at  two  or  three 
times  as  much.  Hut  while  he  settled  promptly  his 
labor  bills,  he  was  not  so  businesslike  in  s(|uaring  ac- 
counts  with   the   -Mormon  Iduirch,   wdiich   claimed  nearly 
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all  tlu'  profits,  l-'inally.  a  trusted  a^X'iit  was  ilisi)atclic(l 
from  Salt  Lake  (.'it\  with  a  ])ereiiii)tory  ordei'  on  llraii- 
nan  to  turn  n\vv  the  eeclesia^tical  share  of  the  "■(lust" 
at   once. 

Ih-annan's  rejiK'  was  historic  and  to  tlu'  i)oint,  even 
if  a  hit  i)i-ofane.  The  .i;'<ild,  he  said,  had  heen  i)lat"eil  in 
his  safe  keei^iuQ'  on  the  Lord's  acccrnnt.  lie  would  >ur- 
I'ender  it  ui)on  the  Lord's  propel"  written  order;  other- 
w•l^e    not. 

"Sam"  invested  most  of  his  wealth  in  San  l'"ranciseo 
real  estate.  .\n  im])ortant  street  hears  his  name.  Like 
most  of  the  earl\-  Mormon  leaders,  he  was  of  a  coarse- 
fihered  nature,  with  a  rather  for])iddin--,  saturnine  face, 
hut  sin-ularL-  keen-witted,  resolute,  and  fearini^-  neither 
man  nor  devil. 

ddie  latter  (|ualit\-  stood  him  in  ^ood  steail.  l'.ri,i;ham 
could  not  i)crmit  such  a  iLi.^rant  hreach  of  church  discip- 
line to  remain  uni)unishe(l.  Idock  alter  llock  of  "de- 
strovin--  an-eL"  took  flight  from  Salt  Lake  City,  duly 
commissioned  to  hriuQ-  hack  Samuel's  scalp  or  perish  in 
the  attemi)t.  I'.ut  their  holy  work  was  always  a  dismal 
failure.  I'.rannan  must  have  had  some  foreknow  ledg'e  of 
tlieir  movement  a.gainst  the  security  of  his  ])erson. 
Likin.L^'  not  to  meet  ■"angels"  unawares  of  any  kind,  he 
arranged  to  encounter  the  "destro_\-ers"  half  way  out  in 
the  trackless  desert,  or  movmtain  fastnesses,  with  a 
competent  gi'ou])  of  exterminators  he  seemed  to  keej) 
on  hand  for  such  occasions;  and  it  was  the  ""ang-els" 
who  were  alwa\s  taken  unawares.  .Some  ot  them  got 
hack  to  Salt  Lake  minus  tail  feathers  and  other- 
wise damaged,  hut  the  majority  of  them  never  returned 
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at  all.  At  last,  tlu'  (li>ci|)linini:.i'  of  r)rannan  became  so 
]iianife>tl\"  an  extra-hazardous  ri^k  that  it  wa^  finalK' 
ahaiidoiied.  I  low  he  detied  tlu'  wliole  ]io\\er  of  Mor- 
nionisin  and  actualK'  eondut'ted  a  |)ri\-ate  and  suecessful 
war  against  the  ehureh  wa>  one  of  the  old  romances 
of  the  Tacitic  Toa^t.  In  later  year-^  llrannan  fell  a 
\-ictim  to  ilrink'.  all  In's  (.■normous  wealth  became  dissi- 
pated and  he  died  ])enniless  and   forgotten   in   Mexico. 

".^am"  ne\-er  fori^'ot  Salt  Lake  City  or  I'tah.  1  lis 
life  would  not  have  been  worth  10  cents  if  he  had  once 
stepped  within  the  territory  of  r>righam  Youn^q-.  lUit 
he  alwa\>  ca-^t  louL^im;-  e}"es  at  the  scene  of  his  early 
strui4\;:^le.  lie  knew  I'tah  and  its  resources  from  end 
to  end.  and  in  our  fre(|uent  interviews  often  mentioned 
tlu'  illusive.  "iJocket}-"'  nature  of  its  mines.  Therefore, 
when  Ralston  and  1  took  a  .i()-day  ()i>tion  on  the  Emma 
mine,  about  4()  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City.  I  was  iM-e- 
])ared  to  exercise  extreme  caution  in  examining'  the 
])roperty. 

The  Emma  nu'ne  had  startled  the  Coast  with  a  won- 
derful burst  of  ])roduction,  considering  the  liiuited 
nature  of  its  jdant.  Its  wealth  w<as  claimed  to  be  fabu- 
lous, and  it  was  a  matter  of  some  surprise  when  its 
owner's  otter  to  sell  it  at  the  low  ])rice  of  $350,000  was 
made.  Nevertheless,  the  ])ro])osition  seemeil  well  worth 
looking  into.  lUit  remembering  Sam  I^rannan's  counsel, 
1  went  unannounced  to  the  mine,  jiresented  my  cre- 
dentials to  the  superintendent,  who  gave  me  permission 
to  exauu'ne  the  i>ro]K'rt_\',  although  rather  sur])ri^ed  that 
I   came  alone. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  reach  a  conclusion  that  the 
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Emma  mine  was  nothing'  more  than  a  large  "kkhicy." 
Considerable  high-grade  ore  had  been  stoped  out  of  the 
upper  levels,  r.clow.  the  ore  wa^  jjlainly  pinching  out. 
The  whole  thing  was  nothing  but  a  shell,  with  just 
enough  in  place  to  fool  a  tenderfoot.  There  was  no 
trace  of  a  fissure  vein.  Any  mining  expert  would  have 
turned    it    clown    without    a    moment's    hesitation. 

]  had  just  seen  all  I  cared  to  see  when  J.  W.  W'oi  id- 
man  of  Salt  Lake  Chy.  the  i)rinci])al  owner  of  the  ])r()p- 
ertv,  hurried  to  the  mine  in  some  agitation  and  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  1  had  not  a<lvised  him  of  my 
coming.  However,  he  trusted  everything  was  satisfac- 
torv.  I  told  him  courteously  that  T  could  not  pass  fa- 
vorablv  on  the  mine,  and  to  consider  the  option  closed, 
lie  wished  to  argue  the  matter,  but  I  told  him  that  the 
conclusion  was  final  and  rlecisive.  Then  he  took  another 
tack.  He  was  anxious,  he  said,  to  clean  up  and  get 
awav.  If  he  threw  ofif  an  even  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, would  Mr.  Ralston  and  myself  take  over  the  prop- 
ertv?  Again  I  answered  in  the  negative,  and  told  him. 
in  so  manv  words,  that  we  did  not  want  the  mine  at 
any  price. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  it  was  finally  bottomed,  the 
mine  did  not  _\iel(l  an_\tliing  like  a  lumdred  thousand 
dollars  net.     I  even  doubt   if  it  made  both  ends  meet. 

Such  was  the  Emma  mine,  famous,  or  rather  infa- 
mous, in  history.  Just  a  little  later  this  barren  hole  in 
the  ground  figured  in  one  of  the  biggest  swindles  of 
modern  times,  in  which  great  names  were  involved,  a 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  England  disgraced  and 
ruined,  British  investors  robbed  out  of  ten  million  dol- 
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lars,  and  llic  Inisincss  world  filU'cl  with  sucIt  siisiMcion 
tlial  for  inan\-  _\cai's  the  doors  of  foreign  credit  were 
l)arred  ai;ainst  Aiiu'rioan  iiiiniiiL;'  eiiter])rise  of  e\'er\- 
sort.  The  ver_\-  cliaracter  of  .Aiiierieans  for  common 
honestv  was  so  seriously  l)esmirche(l  that  it  caused  an 
iutei'national  unfriendliness  that  time  oiih  partialK' 
cured. 

It  was  a  tact  of  common  knowledi^e  that  tlie  mint' 
had  heen  honded  to  Mr.  Ralston  and  uuself  for  S.'iSO.- 
(KK).  It  was  also  well  known  that  I  had  examined  and 
must  have  found  it  unsatisfactory,  for  the  hond  was 
allowed  to  lapse.  Tlii^  alone  ,L;ave  the  F.mma  such  a  hlack 
e_\-e  on  the  l\acific  I'oast.  then  the  i^reat  market  for  le,t.i'iti- 
mate  i)roperties,  tliat  it  hecame  almost  a  waste  of  time 
to  make  any  further  attem])i  to  market  it  in  the  neic^'h- 
horhood  where  the  circunr-^tances  were  known.  Ralston 
was  rather  noted  for  taking-  a  long-  chance  on  mim"ug 
ventures,  and  while  his  luck  lasted  he  usualh'  ])ulled 
them  through.  Therefore,  when  he  and  his  associates 
turned  down  a  developed  and  g'oing  concern,  the  wise, 
conservative  natures  shook  their  heads.  That  is  donht- 
less  why  the  P"mma  was  taken  to  a  market  some  fi\'e 
thousand    miles    from    home    for    exploitation. 

In  fact,  it  was  ])ractically  taken  off  the  market  for 
(|uile  a  while.  After  it  was  hrst  ottered  for  sale  to 
Ralston  and  nu'self.  m\-  impres>ion  is  that  T  was  the 
only  one  who  examined  it  (|ualified  to  i)ass  an  honest 
judgment  on  such  a  property,  until  it  >uddenly  hlos- 
sonied  on  the  London  stock  market  as  the  great  Anu'ri- 
can  ii]ihir.  the  newl\-  discovered  treasure  store,  ot 
which    tlie   human    imagination    had    dreamed    for   ag'es — 
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and  was  unloaded  on  llic  I'.ritish  public  for  .'^l(),0()().00() ; 
or,  to  US.C  the  parlance  ot  oui"  An^lo-Saxou  cou>in>,  for 
£2,000,000. 

I  have  i^oni'  into  the  carl\-  ]ii--toi-\-  ot  the  hanuia  mine 
so  niinuteh"  because  it  strikes  thi>  narrati\'e  a  little  later 
at  an  an.^le  m  )  acute  that  tlie  two  seem  to  run  ]iarallel. 
and  it  is  necessar_\-  to  have  all  the  facts  in  haml  to 
understand  how  the  i^'reat  swindle  that  strained  the 
commercial  friendship  of  tw<i  g'reat  peojjles  almost  to 
the  hreakin;^'  i)oint  had  a  clo>e  relation  to  the  diamond 
hoax  storv. 
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Hritox  With   (1rii:xt.\l  Tmacinatiox  Si;i:ks  to  LrKF. 
LwESToKs   With    'J\\i.i:.s  of  ^Mountain   ov  Silver. 

AVa-  Promotion  CoJii/^cDiy  TcUs  Truth,  But  Editor  Sojii- 
son   Friji:;Jitciis   Off   Public   at   Critical  Moinciit. 

When  I  reached  Salt  Lake  Cit\-  after  examining-  the 
I-^nima  mine.  1  found  awaiting  me  a  tele^Tam  from 
Mr.  Ralston  to  the  effect  tliat  the  proident  of  the  T.ank 
of  England,  a  Mr.  (  ireen.  tlien  traveling  in  the  h'ar 
West,  would  he  in  Cheyenne  on  a  certain  da\'.  lie 
asked  me  to  meet  the  gentleman,  and  in  his  name,  as 
president  of  the  liank  of  California,  extend  to  the  visit- 
ing banker  any  courtesies  that  his  time  and  inclination 
might  permit.  So  1  journeyed  to  Cheyenne  in  (juest  of 
]\Ir.   Green. 

I  stopped  at  the  principal  hotel  and  one  of  the  first 
persons  my  eyes  rested  on  was  about  the  most  impres- 
sive looking  man  I  ever  saw.  lie  mu>t  have  been  six 
feet  six  in  his  stocking  feet;  he  was  richly  caparisoned, 
handsome,  debonair,  evidentl}-  a  T-riion  and  looked  like 
the  president  of  the  I5ank  of  England  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  rolled  into  one.  I  took  a  chance,  approached  the 
stranger  and  asked  him  if  he  were  ^Mr.  Green,  president 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  gentleman  laughed  and 
said  I  had  made  a  close  guess,  but  had  missed  the  mark 
a    trifle.      He    introduced    himself   as    Mr.    Morgan,    an 
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l-jiL;ii^limaii  of  Iri^iirc.  niakiiiL;'  a  >i,L;lU-'>(.'c-iii^'  tmir  of 
iIk'  I'ar  \\\'>t.  I.alrr  I  ili^covcTcd  that  Mr.  (  irccii  hail 
])as>e<l  on  wilhoiil  ^loi)i>ini;^  and  \\a>  then  well  alon^'  on 
his  jonnic}-  ea>t. 

(  inc  ol  ni_\-  ohjc'Cts.  hoidc^  ins])cctinL^'  the  hanma  mine, 
\va>  to  examine  a  ])ro])ert_\-  1  had  ac(|uired  in  New 
-Mexico  near  the  headwaters  of  the  <  lila  river.  1  had 
made  an  investment  on  the  streni^th  of  huye  otitcrop- 
pings  of  mineralized  led.i^es  that  yave  indications  of  a 
great  mininy-  property  I'.nt  besides  that  there  was  a 
large  valley,  covered  waist  deej)  with  grass,  interspersed 
with  black  walnnts  into  which  luxnriant  wild  hojis 
twined,  and  traversed  1)_\-  a  tine  stream  of  water.  In 
addition  to  the  mining  claims.  1  had  secured  the  water 
rights  and  taken  the  preliminary  steps  to  acquire  a  vast 
acreage  of  fertile  land.  Development  work  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time  and  I  was  anxious  to  see  for 
myself  just  how  the  property  was  showing  up.  I  had 
several  chats  with  ?\lr.  Morgan  after  our  tirst  odd 
meeting",  and  learning  of  my  projected  trip  to  Xew 
^Mexico  he  asked  and  readil}-  received  my  consent  to  go 
along. 

Arrived  at  our  destination.  Mr.  Morgan  at  once  be- 
came infatuated  with  the  country — ledges,  kmd,  water 
and  all.  Some  of  the  i^rospect  work  showed  (ire  of  high 
values.  The  Englishman  took  many  samples  and  had 
them  tested  by  my  assa_\er.  My  impression  is  that,  like 
every  beginner  in  the  mining  business,  he  alwa}-s  chose 
the  best.  I'dnally,  he  made  me  a  business  i)ro]iosition. 
He  said  he  had  important  financial  connections  in  Eng- 
land, that  a  great  diversified  property  like  this  could  be 
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lloatcd  lor  an  iminenso  sum — named  $3,000,000  as  a  fair 
estimate,  and  oHcrcd  to  form  a  companv  on  an  (.■(|uital)l(,' 
hasis  lo  finance  and  develop  its  resource--. 

Willi  a  cooler  lu'ad.  I  ad\ised  Mr.  Moi-^an  that  tln' 
mines  were  still  only  in  the  "pro^iject""  stale:  that  lhe\- 
mi^lil  turn  out  sometliin,!:.i-  -reat,  but  more  likelv  notliin- 
at  all.  Concerning-  the  land  and  water,  there  was  no 
(|ue>lion.  I'roperly  handled  and  de\-eloi)ed  tlieir  value 
nurst  he  s^reat. 

.\tter  some  negotiations,  we  hit  u])on  a  har^ain. 
Alor.yan  was  to  g'o  to  I'^ni^iand  ])ost  liaste.  I  was  to 
follow  hy  more  lei-urely  stages,  a  month  later,  and 
])}■  the  time  oi  ni}-  arri\-al  everything  was  to  he  ar- 
ranged. 

I  stopped  a  few  days  in  New  ^'()rk  to  see  the  .--ights. 
\\  hile  there  I  met  another  ICnglishman  hv  the  name  of 
Dalton,  a  memher  of  Parliament.  I  told  the  gentleman 
something  of  my  contemplated  tri])  to  England.  Wdien 
I  mentioned  the  name  of  Morgan,  he  seemed  a  l)it 
amused.  He  said  Morgan  was  all  right:  that  he  had 
excellent  family  connection^,  hut  that  he  hardl\-  hgured 
as  a  financier,  lie  >aid  that  !ii>  imagination  was  of  an 
oriental  type,  prone  to  exaggeration  and  verv  ajit  to 
make  a  mess  of  any  large  transaction.  "If  Mr.  Morgan 
fail>,""   he   added,   "you   had   better   come   to   me." 

Wdien  1  an-i\ed  in  l'jiglan<l,  1  foimd  that  Mr.  Daltou's 
jirediction  had  alread\-  come  true.  Morgan  had  is>ued 
a  pr(.)>])eclu>  that  put  the  tales  of  I'.aron  Muncliausen 
in  the  >hade.  lie  actuall}'  describeil  the  mines  as  moun- 
tains of  silver,  and  by  hi>  x'ery  extra\-agance  of  state- 
ment   doomed    the    enter])rise    from    the    >tart.       Mean- 
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while,  I  had  \-ari()us  meeting's  with  Mr.  DaUon,  wlio 
was  a  man  of  staniHng  in  the  hn^ine>s  wdrld  and 
tlu'ongh  him  nu't  a  great  firm  n\  brokers,  C'oate>  ami 
1  lankw  Mr.  ('oate>  was  the  son  of  a  mannfactm'er  who 
won  fortnne  and  immortality  by  his  exploits  in  ^|)ooI 
eotton.  The>e  gentlemen  ag'reed  to  place  m_\'  proposi- 
tion before  the  inve>ting  pnblic.  Morgan  tlonndered 
around  for  a  .^hort  time  l)nt  was  soon  disconrag'ed.  f 
ottered  him  an  interest  in  the  new  exploitation,  with  the 
understanding   that    he    kee])    mute. 

Coates  and  llank\-  now  undertook  the  enterprise  in  a 
business  fashion.  The  Xew  Alexico  Land  and  Silver 
Minin.g  Compan\-  was  formecl,  with  a  high  class  direc- 
torate. (  )ne  of  the  directors.  I  recollect,  was  a  retired 
admiral  of  the  liritish  navy.  The  prospectus  was  tiat- 
tering  enough,  but  would  ^tand  investig'ation.  Among 
other  things,  it  dwelt  more  on  the  un(iuestioned  value 
of  the  land  and  water  than  the  ])rol)abilities  and  ])os- 
sibilities  of  the  mines.  The  capitalization  was  six  him- 
dred    thousand   pounds. 

The  London  ddmes  was  then,  as  now,  the  great 
newspaper  authoritx'  of  England.  Its  financial  editor, 
whose  suggestive  name  was  Samson,  was  currently  said 
to  have  more  power  than  the  Queen.  VWa  lines  favor- 
able from  Samson's  ])en  in  the  financial  columns  of  the 
Times  assured  the  >uccess  of  an  enter])rise.  Five  line-^ 
unfav(jrable  were  e(|uivalent  to  a  death  warrant.  It 
was  customarx  with  promoters  to  submit  their  plans 
to  .Mr.  Samson  before  submitting  them  to  the  public. 
The  directors  of  the  Xew  Mexico  Land  and  ."^ih-er 
Alining  Compan\-    followed    this    custom    and    received   a 
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somcwliat    ci"\"])tic    aii-^wcr    wliicli.    liowevcr.    they    cmi- 
slnu'd   lo   !)(.'   lavoralilc. 

riu'  i^siK'  \\a^  hroUL^lit  <nit  willi  the  ^kih  of  traiurd 
hand-.  l-'v(.T\  thin^'  pointed  lo  a  >ncce>-lnl  (intrinnc. 
lint  the  \er\-  next  daw  Sani-on  eanie  ont  with  a  d(inl)lc- 
harreled  hhi-t.  I'.ef(i]\'  the  Tinio  reaehed  the  conntry. 
a  >inall  avahniehe  of  -nhscrijjtion-  ])onred  in.  I'.nt  in 
tile  eit\'.  after  a  lari^c  tir>t  (hi_\ "-  hn-ine--.  the  iiromo- 
tion  fell  tlat.  Xevertheless.  the  direetor>  -tood  manfnll}' 
h\-  their  i^uns.  ddiev  received  >])ace  in  the  Times  to 
answer.  Thev  ])nt  n])  a  hnlldoL;'  sort  of  h.^ht.  The  old 
admiral  in  ])artienlar  \va-  a>  helli^erent  a>  when  he 
])aeed  a  man-of-war.  There  was  >omewhat  ot  ;i  re- 
\'er>al  of  jmhlic  ojiinion  in  onr  favor,  ^fore  than  halt 
the  ca])ital  stock  was  suh-crihed  for  ami  we  nii^ht 
have  jnilled  the  issue  throui^h.  hut  it  .-eemed  to  me 
that  the  company  was  overhnrdened  to  start  with,  that 
it  mn>t  lahor  under  too  man\-  handica])S  of  di>tru>t  to 
(.)])erate  succe>sfull_\'.  and  aj^ain-t  the  jud.^nient  of  the 
directors  I  withdrew  the  properties  and  the  incident  was 
closed.  All  the  -nhscrihers  received  their  money  hack, 
without  co-t   or  ahatement.      Xo  investor  lost   a  cent. 

.\n  incident  >hortlv  after  my  arrival  -er\-e(l  to  il- 
lustrate in  a  ])leasant  way  my  relations  with  W.  C  Ral- 
ston at  that  time.  I  was  asked  to  call  at  the  <  )riental 
Hank,  the  as^ency  for  the  liank  of  California,  and 
lioine  there  the  followinij'  daw  was  u-hered  into  the 
presence  of  the  ])resident,  an  im])res>ive  lookint^'  man 
of  affairs.  "1  have  here,"  he  >aid.  '"a  cal:)le  from  W.  C. 
Ralston.  ])re-ident  of  the  Rank  of  California.  advi-in£2^ 
u-   to   C'ive    Mr.    .\.    I  lar])endinL;'   credit    for   an\-    sum    he 
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wants.  Tliis  is  an  unliniit(.'(l  order  and  ;is  von  ])r()I)al)lv 
intend  to  make  hca\\'  ili'atl^  on  n^.  I  tlioUL^iit  it  advisable 
to  in(|nire  1)e  forehand  how  niueli  \(iu  were  likeK'  to 
want."  I  lan^hed  and  told  him  1  had  all  the  mone\' 
T  needed,  hut  if  1  happened  to  want  accommodation  1 
would  certainly  call  for  more.  The  story  is  immaterial 
in  itself,  except  as  an  illustration  of  Kalston's  ofThand 
\va_\"  of  doiny  business,  and  his  contidence  in  me  as  his 
friend. 

.\n(_)ther  pleasant  incident  was  the  renewing;-  of  mv 
ac(|uaintance  with  .Mfred  Kubery,  who  aL^ain  becomes 
a  leading  figure  in  this  stor_\-.  lie  was  the  same  old 
Rubery  of  the  "Chapman  da_\s."  John  llright,  hi>  illus- 
trious uncle,  was  at  the  height  of  his  ])restige  and 
power,  and  Rul)ery  himself  was  in  the  swim  with  the 
biggest  kind  of  social  and  political  fish. 

And  still  another  inciilent  was  that  I  came  in  personal 
contact  with  the  famous  Haron  Crant,  the  overlord 
of   financial    London. 
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I'.AKov  ('iR.wi'  l)i:M()XsrKA'ii:s  Mis  Tai  I' x  r  for  F.x- 
I'l.iHT  Ai'iox  \:\  \'[-\\]\r.  (  )\  i:k  a  I)i-:\i.  Tiiat  Xi:ts 
$1,500,000. 

J  loppy  Pircciitrs  Jh'ciiir    That   Ocaisioii    Calls  for   iirii- 
croiis   Casli   Soiii'cnirs.    Ihii   Siockholdcrs   Object. 


Those  who  arc  taiiiihar  witli  tlic  staid,  conservative, 
even-paee<l  Lomlon  of  to-(la\-  can  lianh\-  realize  wliai 
lliat  same  London  was  in  1S~1.  the  i)eri()(l  of  m}-  hrst 
visit  there.  It  was  the  _\ear  of  the  ^reat  l''ranco-l'rns- 
sian  war.  The  i)leasure  capital  of  the  world  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  River  Seine  to  the  River  Thames. 
]\lale  and  female  adventurers  of  every  nation  thronged 
the  Rritish  cajjital;  si)eculators  eager  to  ta])  the  great 
reservoirs  of  hhiglish  wealth,  gentlemen  who  li\"ed  h\' 
their  wits,  chevaliers  d'industrie  in  general,  made  Lon- 
don a  common  trysting  place.  And  the  lite  was  to  cor- 
res])()nd.  It  was  notahle  for  undisguised  and  shameless 
intemperance,  a  ])rimitive,  savage,  heathenish  i)ursnit  of 
women  and  a  fex'crcd  sjjirit  of  gamhling  s])ecnlation  that 
cut  loost-  from  all  moorings  ot  comiuon  sense.  1  Cduid 
compare  it  onh  to  the  I'ecklessness  and  ahandon  oi  a 
Western   mining  camj)   in   the   orgy   of   llush    times. 

The  s]ieculative  world  was  rulnl  and  I'ontrolled  1)_\  a 
strange  character,  for  many  _\"ears  one  ol  the  famous 
fiLi'ures   in    London,    luiron   Lrant.   the   same  man    1    men- 
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tioncd  in  tlie  last  chapter.  He  was  half  Tlchrew,  lialf 
Irish,  ami  it  lias  hccii  niy  cx])criciicc  that  whcrcx-er  _\-()U 
tind  that  CDinhination  you  can  look  out  for  something 
different  from  the  comiudu  run.  1  lis  real  name  was 
( "lottheimer.  hut  he  had  it  changed  hy  act  of  Parliament 
to  Alfred  <  irant.  lie  came  1)\-  Iii^  title  in  a  curious  \\a_\-. 
When  the  nascent  kingdom  ot  ltal_\,  _\ears  hetore,  had 
attempted  to  raise  a  considerahle  sum  an<l  had  keen 
turne(l  dnwii  in  the  mone\-  marts  of  luiro])e.  (irant, 
then  in  the  height  of  his  ])restige,  oti'ered  his  services 
and  floated  trium|)hautlv  the  discarded  securities,  for 
which  service  the  grateful  Italian  government  honored 
him  with  the  title  of  harou. 

Wdien  I  tirst  met  hi)n  Ikiron  (irant  was  ])ast  his 
zenith.  Some  of  his  transactinus  had  heen  disapjiroved 
l)\'  the  great  hnanciers,  hut  he  was  still  a  jxiteut  factor 
in  the  domain  of  speculation  and  a  promoter  withmit  a 
peer. 


l*ersonall\-,    he    had    the    magnetic    tem])era]ueut    more 
\-    developed     than    auv    man    I    ever    knew.       Ills 


highl 


manners  were  engaging,  he  was  simply  a  wonder  in 
conversation,  and  as  he  spoke  his  handsome  face  was 
lis>"hted  with  candid  smiles  that  no  one  could  resist. 
Whoever  came  within  the  sphere  of  Jlaron  (jrant"s 
influence   felt   the   intoxication   of  his  power  to  charm. 

Meeting  several  times  luider  favoraljle  auspices,  we 
talked  of  the  mines  of  California  and  the  transmissis- 
si])pi  region  in  general,  concerning  which  I  could  speak 
with  first-hand  k'nowledge.  I  U'  was  deeply  interested, 
said  that  such  properties  would  have  a  ready  sale  on 
the    hooming    London    luarket    and    ])i"omised    that     it     1 
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could    only    secure    an    option    on    a    liigh-g'rade 
])ro])o>ition.    it    would    ])rove    a    very    profitable    piece    of 
I)usines<  to  both   of  us. 

I  cabled  Mr.  l\al>ton,  uainiui;-  tbree  well  known  de- 
velo])e(l  mines  and  asked  liiin  to  secure  lue  an  o])tion  on 
one  of  tliem.  In  an-wer  I  received  a  cable  from  Wil- 
liam "M.  Lent,  i)reMdent  of  tbe  Mineral  Hill  Silver 
MiniiiL;-  (,/omi)an_\-,  in  wliicli  I  owned  a  (|uai-ter  interest 
myself.  olTerin--  an  oi)tion  on  tliat  i)roi)ert\-  for  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Witliin  a  month  all  the  neccssarv  i)a])ers 
arrived  by  mail.  These  included,  besides  a  le,!L.^-allv 
drawn  o])tion.  a  full  deseri]ition  of  the  ])ropertv.  its 
productive  history,  maps.  en,^ineer"s  reports,  estimates 
of  tonnaiie  in  si^ht  ami  all  the  details  that  a  careful 
investor  mii.;ht  re(|uire.  In  addition  there  was  a  jirivate 
ag-reement.  duly  executed,  j^ivini^'  me  a  commission  of  10 
per  cent. 

It  certainl}-  was  an  alluring-  ])ro])osition.  ddie  Mineral 
Hill  mine  was  located  in  eastern  Nevada.  TravelinL;-  on 
the  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad,  from  the  Palisades,  a  sta- 
tion on  tlie  Southern  Pacific,  to  luireka.  von  can  still 
see  the  ruins  of  its  plant.  It  was  a  suli)hide  ore  that 
required  preliminary  roasting  and  then  became  tractable 
and  free.  Pesides  the  furnaces,  the  e(|ui])meut  consisted 
of  only  a  iO-stamj)  mill.  \'et  tlie  ore  was  of  so  high 
grade  that  the  gross  production  had  reached  the  enormous 
total  of  $L^0,000  in  a  single  month.  Much  of  the  sround 
was  totally  unexplored,  tliough  promising. 

Baron  Grant  laid  out  his  promotion  with  his  consum- 
mate skill.  lie  ])osses,sed  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
investing    imblic.      At    that    time — and    i)rol)ably    still— 
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investors  and  si)icnlat()r>,  as  a  rnle,  confined  tlicni'-clves 
to  a  single  line.  (  )iie  dal)1)led  in  coal,  anotlier  in  iron 
mines,  another  in  siK'er  nn'nes.  anotlier  in  i;'old  mines 
and  so  on  down  tlie  line.  Informed  of  the  specialt}'  of 
eacli.  tlie  astnle  l)aron  knew  ex;ictly  where  to  t;'o  for 
customers,  and  never  waited  time,  ddie  ])lan^  ])rc)\-ided 
for  an  issue  of    £600,000  of  common  stock  and    £300,- 

000  of  debenture  l)ond^.  the  hitter  to  l)e  u>ed  for  a 
plant  to  (juadruple   production. 

The  enterprise  was  al)l_\"  advertised  and  tin"--  time 
Samson   was  tractable  and  kind.      lntere:>t  was  keen,  but 

1  think  even  I'>aron  ( irant  was  rather  surprised  at  what 
followed.  When  the  books  were  opened  there  was  a 
cru>h  to  ,L;et  on  Ijoard.  and  when  we  had  a  chance  to 
as>enible  h.L^nres  everything'  had  l)een  i:,robl)led  u])  and 
the  stock  twice  oversul)scribed.  (  )ur  net  profit  was 
£300,000,  or.  in  American  money,  $1,500,000. 

I  had  several  experiences  in  the  easy-money  line,  I)ut 
this  put  them  all  in  the  shade.  I  was  confident  that  my 
mission  in  life  was  to  place  American  minin^,^  securities 
on  the  London  market.  Ilaron  (jrant  and  myself  en- 
tered into  a  written  agreement.  I  was  to  secure  options 
on  hig'h-class  mining  properties.  T  had  in  mind  the 
Raymond  &  Ely.  North  Ijloomfield,  luireka  Consolidated 
and  Zellerbach  mines.  Grant,  on  his  part,  agreed  to 
handle  no  other  mining  pro|)erties  but  mine.  With  this 
understanding,  I  did  not  even  wait  for  the  Mineral  Hill 
melon  cutting,  but  set  out  post-haste  for  San  I'rancisco 
to  la\'  in  a  new  stock  of  o|)tions  for  the  foundation  of 
wealth  bex'ond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 

The  news  of  my  success   in  i)lacing  the   Mineral   Hill 
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niiiK'  ill  I.oikIoii  liad  made  (]uite  a  >lir  in  ni\-  home  town 
and  I  \va-  delu-cd  with  ()tUT>  of  mining-  ])ropcrtics. 
o'ood  and  bad.  (Juitc  a  juhikx'  occnrred  when  the  hv>{ 
half  niilhon  dollars  on  acconnt  of  the  purchase  price  tor 
Mineral  Mill  wa^  made  jiaxahle  at  the  I'.ank  of  Tali- 
fornia.  idle  dirt'Ctors  of  the  coiiii)an\-  were  so  eiithusi- 
a->tic  that  the\-  \-oted  themselves  i?3CO{3  each  as  a  "souve- 
nir"' and  added  a  "souvenir"  of  5^25.000  for  the  ])resi- 
deiil.  ddie  other  S5()O.0C0  arrived  in  due  season.  Init  the 
sordid  stockholders,  wlio  seemed  sinj^-ularl}-  devoid  ol 
imai^ination.  ohjected  so  stroiii^l}-  to  "souvenirs"'  that 
this  feature  of  the  celebration  was  overlooked. 

T  had  no  ditficulty  at  all  in  securing-  o]ition<  on  several 
of  the  most  assured  iiiiniiiL;'  ])roiierties  of  C'alitornia  and 
the  I'acihc  Sloi)e.  h'rom  these  alone  \  h-'ured  to  make 
millions,  iud.q-in-- b\-  the  history  of  Mineral  Hill.  Id-ur- 
ing-  on  a  prolonged  stay  abroad.  T  liroke  u])  my  residence 
in  San  iM-ancisco.  p;ave  ]\baurice  Dore  a  i^owcr  of  at- 
torney to  manas-e  my  local  interests,  and  left  with  my 
famih"    for  London,   to  chan.^'e  iiaiier  into  S'old. 
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r.AKOX    r,RAXT    Ol-.M  ANDS    ^XFoKr-:   TiME.    TlIEREBV    KxOCK- 

ixc  ( )ri-  (  )i'Ti().\    i-(iR   ]\ri\i-:  That  Soox   Developed 

linXAXZA. 

Ji.vploitcr  Breaks  J I  is  /'roiitisr  and  Litigation    I'oHoxes: 
Public  Fooled  Into  Buyiii-^   ll'orthlcss  Securities. 

I  returiK'd  to  I^ondon  as  soon  as  my  Inisiness  was  ar- 
ranged in  San  I'rancisco.  The  Ijuoni  times  were  >till 
on.  Speculation  was  running"  mad.  I  was  a  tritie 
chagrined  at  losing  the  hest  property  I  had  bonded 
through  the  stulibornness  of  Baron  Grant.  This  was 
the  famous  Raymond  and  Ely  mine.  By  the  payment  of 
$10,000  I  had  secured  an  option  on  this  famous  property 
for  sixty  days  for  $900,000.  I  had  cabled  Grant  about 
Ra}ni()nd  and  Ely.  in  order  to  hasten  arrangements, 
as  the  time  was  short.  He  answered  that  nothing- 
short  of  90  days'  option  should  be  considered.  I  tried 
to  secure  an  extension.  Init  was  turned  down.  Wliile 
we  were  see-sawing  over  this  and  time  was  slipping  by, 
the  company  offered  to  return  my  $10,000  and  let  the 
option  drop.  Gnder  the  conditions,  T  accepted  the 
tender.  Just  a  week  later  the  Raymond  and  Ely  bo- 
nanza was  uncovered,  yielding  millions  in  dividends. 
After  that  no  one  could  purchase  it  at  any  price. 
Whether  the  owners  reall\'  knew  anything  about  this 
tremendous  "strike"   when  they  so  generously  tendered 
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iiic  i1k'  rctui'ii  of  m\-  SlO.OOO  (K'])()sit  llu'  reader  can 
i;ucss   as    well   as    I. 

lUil  lliat  was  a  small  iiialtei'.  1  had  xi  maiu"  .shots 
in  my  locker.  .XmoUL;  tlie>e  was  the  famous  .Xortl: 
lUoomtield  h\(li'anlic  mine.  I  had  an  option  on  it  for 
$()CX),000.  In  m_\-  judgment,  which  afterward^  came 
trne,  it  was  worth  at  lea^t  live  times  as  much.  One  of 
the  i)rincii>al  owners.  Samuel  h'.  Untterworth,  followed 
me  to  l-.n^land.  Talkinj^'  of  I'.aron  ( irant  and  his  ])ower 
of  fascination.  1  introduced  him  to  Ihitterworth,  who 
was  an  ahle  man.  hut  cold  and  unemotional  as  fate,  ami 
after  a  ten  minutes'  talk  the  I'.arou  had  him  spellhound. 
■■'riiere  never  was  a  hinnan  heiuL;-  like  him,""  said  Ihitter- 
worth  as   we  retired. 

r>aron  (Irant  was  measural)l\-  ;_;iad  to  see  nic,  hut 
not  so  Cordial  as  the  circumstances  led  me  to  expect. 
I  spoke  to  him  ahout  the  North  1  Ihjomfield  mine  and 
my  desire  to  have  the  ]iroposition  laid  hefore  the  ])nl)lic 
without  unnecessary  dela_\'.  hut  he  seemed  singularlv 
hackward.  At  last  the  cat  escaped  from  the  l)ag.  He 
had  violated  his  written  contract  hy  agreeing"  to  hring 
out  another  mining  exploitation,  ahead  of  mine.  T.nt 
my  indignation  at  his  absolute  lack  of  faith  was  nothing 
compared  witli  my  astonishment — almost  horror — when 
he  told  me  that  the  pro])erty  he  ])ro[)ose(l  to  unload  on 
the  llritish  public  for  a  million  [xjunds  sterling  was 
none  other  than  the  F.mma  mine. 

1  had  no  desire  to  continue  business  relations  with  a 
man  who  had  shown  himself  so  utterl\-  without  faitli  : 
])ut  1  was  at  souie  ])ains  to  ex])lain  the  follv  of  his 
project    frcjm   a   mere   ])ractical   standpoint,   setting  coiu- 
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mon  honesty  to  one  side.  T  toltl  liaron  Grant  that  I  was 
familiar  with  tlic  I'jiinia  mine,  that  Mr.  Ralston  and 
myself  hail  recently  held  an  option  on  the  property  for 
$350,000;  that  I  had  personally  inspected  the  property 
and  found  it  a  nearly  worked  out  "kidney";  that  the 
])rincipal  owner  had  later  offered  it  to  me  for  $250,000; 
that  1  considered  it  dear  at  any  {)rice.  In  conclusion,  I 
urged  tliat  to  promote  >uch  a  fraudtdent  concern  for  a 
huge  sum  woidd  not  only  cause  a  scandal  of  far-reach- 
ing ])ro])ortions.  but  woidd  also  rviin  the  market  for 
American  securities  for  man_\-  years  to  come. 

liaron  (iraut  listened  coldly.  lie  said  he  had  every 
conhdence  in  the  lunma  mine  and  tho>e  behind  it. 
That  the  proposition  had  been  l)r()ught  to  England  by 
Trenor  W.  Park,  a  Xew  York  financier,  once  of  Cali- 
fornia; that  it  was  vouched  for  by  >uch  men  of  promi- 
nence as  Senator  William  M.  Stewart  of  Nevada  and 
b\-  the  American  Minister.  ( ieneral  Robert  Schenck. 
lie  had  no  fear  of  a  mine  guaranteed  b_\-  such  weighty 
names.  As  for  my  own  i)ro|)erties,  he  said  he  would 
take  them  up  when  his  convenience  suited.  (  )therwise, 
he  possessed  the  power  to  prevent  any  other  interest 
rtoating  them.     The  interview  ended  in  a  violent  quarrel. 

Even  when  I  demanded  my  share  of  the  profits  in 
the  Mineral  Hill  deal,  IJaron  Grant  held  me  off  with 
specious  promises  of  speedy  settlement,  then  fiatly  re- 
fused to  settle  at  all.  I'.y  this  time  we  were  sworn 
enemies.  I  brought  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  $750,000  of  our 
money.  The  Baron  harassed  me  with  the  usual  legal 
impediments,   but   in   the   end,    I    may    say   here,    that   I 
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,^aiiu'(l  a  jud^iiunl  and  what  was  more  ini])()rlaiit  still, 
collected    the   amount    siumI    for    in    full. 

1  ^ou^ht  new  outlets  lor  m\'  mining;'  ]iroperties,  among' 
the  highest  tniaucial  circles  of  h'ngland.  not  1)\'  means 
ot  stock  exchange  exploitation  hut  1)\-  sales  to  intelli- 
gent and  ])rovident  iu\e,stor,s.  The  Xorth  I'.loomficld 
mine  was  well  and  favorahlv  known  in  I'.ngland.  (  tne 
of  its  owners  was  Tom  I'.ell.  an  l'".ngli>h  roidenl  of  San 
l-"ranci>co.  who  cut  a  large  figure  in  the  old  daws.  1  had 
actuall}-  arranged  the  com])lete  details  of  the  sale  of  this 
]ii'ol)erty  for  four  hundred  ihoUNand  pounds.  A  meet- 
ing was  luTl  to  confirm  the  transaction  and  jiav'  in  half 
the  ])urcha^e  i)rice.  when  an  unfortimate  remark  of  Mr. 
llutterworth  caused  a  halt,  lie  said.  douhtles>  in  good 
faith,  that  no  English  manager  was  cai)ahle  of  handling 
a  California  lu'draulic  uuue.  lUit  this  so  ofi'ended  some 
of  the  ])rinci])al  lingli.sh  investors  that  thev  (|uietly 
withdrew. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  h'mnia  nunc  promotion  was 
hrought  out  with  a  grand  hlare  of  trumi)ets.  Tmmense 
sums  were  spent  in  wholesale  advertising.  The  most 
dazzling-  and  seductive  literature  was  scattered  broadca>t 
through  the  length  and  hreadth  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Its  fal)nlous  wealth  was  descrihed  in  the  vivid  language 
that  fires  the  spcxndative  spirit  latent  in  ewry  man  and 
in  most  women.  S])ecial  sii-c^s  \\a^  laid  on  the  eminent 
station  of  the  .\mericau  hacker.N.  1  have  seen  nuich 
lurid  get-rich-(|uick  literature  of  our  own.  at  a  time 
when  the  industr\-  of  ])lucking  the  ]iul)lic  was  tmchecked 
and  in  full  hloom,  hut  nothing  that  took  rank  with  the 
eti'ronter\-   em])l()_\ed   to   holster   nji   tliis   hrazen    fraud. 
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Of  course,  tlie  promotion  was  a  lin^'e  success.  Wlien 
the  sul)scri])tion  Itooks  were  oi)eiie(l  a  small  rivc-r  ot 
■^"old  ])onre(l  in  from  aiiplicants  lor  shares.  I  he  is^iie 
\\a>  enonnou^K'  o\er->uI)scril)e<l.  llaron  (  irant  and  In'^ 
associates  selecteil.  as  far  as  i)()ssil)le.  the  smaller  class 
of  investors.  These  are  Ie>s  ahle  to  rciar  in  an  ef- 
fective manner  when  the  int'vitahle  <lay  ot  reckonin,';^' 
comes    for   ever\'    crooke(l    deal. 

The  T*".mma  mine  \\a>  rej^nlarly  lifted  on  the  London 
stock  exchange.  alon,L;"^i<le  of  re]intal)le  and  conservative 
com])anie■^.  It  hecanie  the  feature  of  a  tremendous 
.^amlile.  In  the  hands  of  ex])ert  market  mani])ulators. 
the  stock  ehbed  and  flowed  like  the  tide.  Stories  of 
falndous  di\-idends  were  pas^eil  from  month  to  mouth 
and  the  stock  soared  from  one  hij^ii  level  to  another  till 
ten  pound  shares  touched  thirty-two  pounds.  This  abso- 
lutely valueless  and  exhausted  property  had  a  paper 
value  of  $16,000,000.  When  it  shrank  under  profit 
taking  and  selling  pressure,  reports  of  new  strikes,  vast 
ore  bodies  uncovered,  sent  the  prices  booming  once 
more.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  utter  heartlessness  of 
the  thing,  one  could  almost  admire  the  skill  with  which 
a  huge  deception   was  organized  and   kept   alive. 

Of  course,  I  shouted  "murder"  from  the  housetops.  I 
publicly  denounced  the  Emma  mine  as  an  exhausted, 
worthless  hole  in  the  ground.  It  was  like  a  voice  raised 
in  the  wiklerness.  \o  one  paid  the  least  attention  to 
mv  warnings  in  the  midst  of  the  bawling  crowd.  I  w;is 
classified  either  as  a  general  calamit\'  howler  or  as  tlie 
leader  of  a  "bear"  faction,  anxious  to  organize  a  "bear" 
raid  and  interrni)t  the  wave  of  pros]ierit_\'.     At  length,  to 
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t^ain  a  larger  audience  and  put  my  statements  in  re- 
spdiisihle  form.  I  made  an  t'lTurl  in  a  new  field  of  en- 
deavor by  founding  the  London  Stock  l''.xchani;e  Re- 
view. 
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IxspiKi-:i)  r.v   Oksiri-:  to  Expose  E.m.ma   AEixf.  Swixdle 
AriiioK  r.iuiixs  Pl'iu.icatiox  of  Fixaxcial  Jourxal. 

Ra'sfoii  Rcf^orfs  Piscnz'crx   of  Iiiniiciisc  Diamond  Field 
and  rh'iiarcs  Ilis  Find  is  Worth  $^0,000,000. 


Many  times  T  liad  learned  to  have  a  deep  respect  for 
printer's  ink.  T  liad  seen  it  make  history,  change  for- 
tune, intlnence  tlie  thoui^ht  of  ^reat  liorhes  of  people, 
prove  a  mi^iit)-  instrument  for  q-ood  or  ill.  Without  the 
least  desire  to  he  disres])ectful  to  the  present.  T  have  a 
stron.q-  impression  that  the  journalism  of  fift\-  vears 
ag"o  had  a  wider  dominion  over  the  minds  of  its  readers 
than  the  modern  school.  1  cannot  sa\-  that  this  was 
always  for  the  hest.  Men  had  a  hlind  devotion  to  their 
p<et  ne\vs]iapers  that  amounted  to  something  \-er\-  much 
akin  to  bigotry.  Such  newspapers  were  the  final  au- 
thority on  ever_\thing  from  religion  to  politics,  and 
everyone  who  (juestioned  their  o])inions.  politics  or 
statements  had  a  fair  ])rospect  for  a  tight.  Iduis  when 
an  editor  fell  into  some  grievous  error  he  was  certain 
to  pull  nearly  all  of  his  subscribers  into  the  same  abvss. 

So  I  realized  that  to  have  anv  influence  in  m\-  new- 
place  of  business,  to  attack  the  ])()\\er  of  llaron  ("irant. 
now  bitterly  antagonistic  in  ever\-  wav.  and  to  offset 
the  Emma  mine  fraud.  1  mu^t  have  a  personal  organ. 
For  this  purpose.  I  established  a  tinancial  weekly  i)ai)er 
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kiKnvn  as  llio  I.oiulon  Stofk  l'"\cliaii,uo  Kcxicw.  It  was 
issiicil.  f(M"  a])i)ar(.'iU  rc'asinis,  ostmsihly  1)\'  a  hri  ikrra^e 
firm.  l)ul  il  was  an  t)])vu  -^vcrci  that  tlic  luihlicatioii  was 
luiiic.  I  c'n,uai4X'(I  an  al)K'  (.Mlilor-in-cliicf.  and  directed 
In'in  In  enii)l()\-  the  he^t  tinanc-ial  writer^  in  l'"nL;land. 
L;i\-in^"  eaeli  his  ])r()])ei'  dei)arlinent.  siudi  as  railroad 
securities,  industrial,  mining'  share>.  loreiL^n  and  domes- 
lie  loans  and  the  like.  1  retained  a  Jiai^e  for  which  1 
furnished  material  Imt  enoUL;h  to  burn  holes  in  an 
ashcstos  Manket.  The  pa.L;e  was  dex'oted  to  the  I'juma 
mine  and    llaron   (  Irant. 

The  Slock  l''.\chanL;e  l\e\-iew-  was  a  breezy,  well- 
written  sheet,  full  of  waluahle  intormation  to  inx'estors. 
l)nt  toi;-ether  in  an  attracti\'e.  readable  form.  I  had 
set  aside  £6. OCX)  lo  ]>a\-  the  losses  of  the  \'enture. 
]\Iuch  tt^  my  surprise  and  jileasure,  it  iproved  a  money- 
maker from  the  start.  The  style  was  such  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  dry-as-dust  publications  of  its  kind 
that  it  made  a  hit  on  the  street  with  the  first  issue. 
The  price  was  a  shilling,  but  often  big  premiums  were 
offered  when  it  came  out  with  an  extra  seasoning  of 
tabasco. 

I  had  reason  to  know  that  it  tickled  the  hide  of 
r.aron  <  irant  imjileasantl}-.  It  managed  to  hit  on  a 
number  of  raw  s])ots  in  his  past  career,  and  in  i>artic- 
ular  interfered  with  the  I'jnma  mine  i)roceedings.  Wdiile 
T  spoke  as  a  ]irivate  person,  my  charges  mi^ht  be  dis- 
regarded, but  when  a  i)ublication,  reason.abl)'  res])on>il)le 
in  damages  and  absolutely  resjiousible  in  a  criminal 
charge,  macle  a  downright  allegation  ot  M'auil.  that  was 
(|uite    another   thing.      The    libel    laws   of    bhigland    were 
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then,  as  now.  airtiglit.  Tt  was  not  a  jocular  affair  to 
call  anxone  a  thief  in  print,  and  those  who  did  not 
seek  redress  had  to  snft'er  under  the  suspicion,  just  or 
unjust,  tliat  the  accusation  was  suhstantiallv  true,  ddie 
Eniiua  luine  was  liroui^iit  out  in  two  sections,  for  ])ro- 
motiui;'  each  of  which  Uaron  ( irant  received  a  com- 
mission of  £100,000.  ^^'hen  the  first  section  was 
issued  it  almost  took  a  sf|uad  of  policemen  to  keej) 
back  the  crowd  of  investors.  The  second  apjieared  just 
after  the  Stock  P^xchani^e  Review  beg'an  to  hanuuer. 
While  the  stock  was  taken,  the  promotion  staggered 
and  was  ne\er  quite  itself  again.  (Ine  thing  it  pre- 
vented ahsoluteh' — the  declaring  of  a  great  dividend — 
on  air — which  would  have  sent  the  stock  skyward  like 
a  rocket.  The  managers  had  determined  on  this  jiiece 
of  rascality,  but  doubtless  fearing  that  T  had  certain 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  pre- 
cious metal  had  been  produced,  this  ])articular  piece  of 
villainy  was   reluctantl}"  abandoned. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  began  to  have  suspicions  of  the 
integrity  of  Samson,  the  financial  editi-)r  of  the  London 
Times.  1  could  not  think  he  was  ignorant  of  wliat 
was  going  on  in  the  Emma  mine  deal.  llis  attitude 
toward  several  shady  promotions  looked,  to  say  the 
least,  queer.  In  the  days  of  our  intimacy  llarou  (irant 
had  more  than  once  broadly  intimated  that  he  ]')os- 
sessed  soiue  kind  of  m}-sterious  hold  on  Samson.  W  beli- 
ever I  suggested  Samson's  name  as  a  possible  factor  in 
our  enterprises  he  always  said  smilingly,  "He'll  be  ail 
right."      For    some    time    previous    I    had    a    passionate 
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voaniini^    to    g^ot    a    look    at    the    financial    writer's    bank 
account. 

I  communicated  lliis  doire  to  Alfred  Kuhery  one  day, 
just  as  the  exi)ressi()n  of  a  \\i>h.  I\u1)er\.  who  knew 
all  the  rojjcs  and  all  the  ins  and  outs  ot'  Ldixlon,  jion- 
dered  a  few  momi'uts  and  ^aiil  he  thdULjht  it  mi^ht  he 
arranged.  1  was  overjoyed  at  this  intimation,  hut 
could  not  exactl)-  set'  how,  thou^li  m_\-  friend  hail  an 
odd  wa\-  of  doin.L;-  thiuL^s  seemingly  imi)ossihK\  in  an 
ever\-(la\-  fashion.  1  le  wa<  of  an  imimlsive  character,  a 
most  loval.  trusty  and  affectionate  friend,  yet  nothing' 
on  earth  could  ever  jar  him  out  of  hi>  marvelous  I'.rit- 
i^h  self-]Tosse>>ion.  1  rememher  one  occa>ion  in  San 
hrancisco  in  the  old  Cha])man  days,  when  Knher}-  and 
1  were  ]iresent  at  a  certain  meetinl,^  when  a  wholesale 
slaughter  was  on  the  ])oint  of  takmg  place.  Just  at 
the  crisis  I  happened  to  glance  at  Rubery.  He  was 
sitting  in  his  chair  with  a  bored,  blase  expression  on 
his  face,  as  if  tragedies  were  so  commonplace  in  his 
life  that  they  lacked  interest  and  were  positively  weari- 
some.  This  incident  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story 
further  than  to  illustrate  the  singular  character  of  the 
man — a  mixture  of  dash  and  enthusiasm  under  strong 
control. 

At  that  time  money  could  accomplish  almost  any- 
thing in  England.  A  few  evenings  after  our  conversa- 
tion, ]\Ir.  Rubery  waited  on  me  at  my  rooms,  accom- 
panied bv  a  dapper  looking  person,  whom  he  introduced 
as  an  official  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  had  access 
to  tlie  accounts  kept  there  by  ]\Ir.  Samson  and  who  was 
willing   for   a    reasonable    compensation    to    give    me   all 
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the  information  concerning  the  same  I  mig-ht  desire.  'I'o 
which  pleasing-  jiresentation  tlie  official  of  the  Rank  of 
England  gravely  bowed. 

Some  conversation  followed  as  to  the  terms  and  ccjn- 
ditions.  The  official  wanted  all  that  was  coming,  l)ut 
evidently  did  not  wish  to  scare  off  a  good  customer  by 
an  extravagant  price.  At  last  he  got  down  to  a  cold 
cash  proposition.  Would  I  consider,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances,   £500  excessive   for  so   delicate   a   service? 

A  bargain  was  struck  readil\-  enough.  Much  better 
terms  would  have  been  cheerfully  granted.  d"he  con- 
tracting party  underestimated  his  hand. 

Through  this  person  I  secured  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Samson's  transactions.  I  even  was  shown 
checks  and  cross  checks,  which  T  photographed  for  fu- 
ture use.  These  proved  beyond  all  question  that  Mr. 
Samson  was  a  beneficiary  of  the  Emma  mine  promo- 
tion, that  he  had  profited  largely  by  other  deals,  and, 
in  short,  was  faithless  to  the  trust  of  his  employer, 
and  trading  on  that  trust. 

Here  loomed  up  the  outlines  of  a  great  dramatic  sit- 
uation, the  unmasking  of  a  conspiracy,  the  righting  of 
many  wrongs,  by  which  the  villain  of  the  play  would 
be  confounded  and  the  innocent  come  to  their  own. 
Only  the  details  needed  rounding  out  to  clear  the  at- 
mosphere and  let  the  curtain  fall. 

I  w-as  deeply  engaged  in  these  great  afifairs  when  I 
received  a  cable  from  Mr.  Ralston.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
letter.  At  the  cable  rates  then  in  force,  it  cost  over 
$1,100.  When  T  read  it  I  felt  assured  that  my  old 
friend  had  gone  mad. 
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It  told  nie  of  a  vast  dianioiid  field  just  discovered  in 
a  remote  section  of  the  United  States.  His  description 
of  it  niaile  Sinbad.  the  Sailor,  look  like  a  novice.  He 
said  that  diamonds  of  incalculable  value  could  be  L^"ath- 
ered  in  limitless  (|uantities  at  nominal  expense;  that 
thev  could  be  ]Mcked  up  on  the  ant  hills;  that  at  a  low 
estimate  it  was  a  $50,000,000  ])ro])osition  ;  that  he  and 
Georiie  I).  Roberts,  a  well-known  mining  man,  were  in 
]iractical  control.  iMually  he  almost  demanded  that  I 
shoultl  drop  ever\thing.  take  the  next  steamer  and  act 
as  general  manager. 

'idle  extravagance  of  his  language  alone  seemed  to 
me  to  indicate  that  he  was  laboring  under  some  strange 
delusion.  However,  diamonds  or  no  diamonds.  1  was 
in  no  position  to  stir.  I  cabled  him  briefly  that  my 
business  in  London  was  of  too  vital  importance  to  admit 
of  considering  other  engagements. 

I  hit  that  did  not  satisfy  Ralston  at  all.  Cable  fol- 
lowed cable,  urging,  imploring,  beseeching  me  to  come 
on,  which  were  invariably  answered  in  the  same  way. 
.Still  T  was  worried  and  perplexed.  Rumors  began  to 
float  into  London  about  the  discovery  of  a  vast  diamond 
field  in  the  American  continent,  controlled  by  the  great 
California  banker,  \\\  C.  Ralston.  Many  financiers 
called  on  me  for  information,  knowing  our  relations. 
Among  others.  Baron  Rothschild  sought  an  interview. 
He  asked  me  what  1  knew  about  the  diamond  fields,  and 
I  frankly  showed  him  Mr.  Ralston's  cables.  He  read 
them  with  interest  and  asked  me  what  1  thought  myself. 
I    told    him    that    while    I    had    great    confidence    in    Mr. 
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Ralston,  r  tlioii^ht  lie  tini^t  haw  hern  imposed  upon  in 
some  way,  and  that  in  dne  season  the  hnhhle  wonld  hnr.st. 

l^aron  Rothsehild  milled  a  nrnment.  "  I  )o  not  he  so 
sure  of  that."'  he  said.  "America  i>  a  wvy  lar^e  coun- 
ti")-.  It  has  furnished  the  world  with  iuan_\'  sur]-)rises 
already.  Perhaps  it  may  have  others  in  store.  At  any 
rate,  if  you  thid  cause  to  change  }'our  opinion,  kindly- 
let  me  know." 

This  remark,  made  bv  perhaps  the  keenest  financier 
in  the  world,  was  enoui.;h  to  set  any  one  thinkiui^'  hard. 

My  [)(jsition  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  most 
important  engagements  of  my  life  demanded  my  pres- 
ence in  London.  Of  course  I  knew  that  in  my  absence 
everything  must  mark  time.  lUit  little  1)\-  little  the  im- 
pression Ijegan  to  grow  on  me  that  ]\Ir.  Ralston  had 
actually  captured  a  fifty  million  dollar  financial  circus 
and  that  I  was  l)a(lly  needed  as  ringmaster.  His  cables 
did  not  deal  in  hopes,  Init  a])solute  certainties — asstired 
facts.  The  diamonds  were  not  a  dream — a  small  for- 
tune of  them  taken  from  an  insignificant  trench  were 
already  in  his  possession.  Finally  came  a  cable  beg- 
ging me  to  go  to  California,  if  only  for  the  briefest 
stay,   say  sixty  or  ninety  clays. 

I  had  engaged  offices  in  London  for  seven  years.  I 
could  see  ahead  a  vast  future  of  activity  and  success, 
and  I  did  not  want  my  selected  career  broken  into  b\' 
outside  distractions,  however  brief.  But  I  commenced 
to  take  the  appeals  of  Mr.  Ralston  more  seriously. 
Casual  expressions  of  oiMuion  such  as  the  one  noted- by 
Baron  Rothschild  began  to  stir  up  my  imagination  a  bit. 
Could    it    reall\-   be    true   that   there    was    a   i)lace    where 
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(liainonds  coulil  !)(.•  picknl  up  im  aiil  hills."  h  was  very 
cas\-  to  find  out  tlu"  trnlli.  and  if  the  truth  ha])i)cnc(l  to 
i-()rrcsi)ouil  with  Mi".  Kal^ton^  statcuu'Uts,  thru  cvory- 
thiu!..;'  rKr  in  the  world  in  the  way  of  hu^iness  or  cii- 
ter])rise   seemed   eoniiuon|ilaee    and   eheaj). 

I  laid  the  matter  heforv  Alfred  Kuhery,  who  usually 
had  a  level  head.  1  le  was  surprised  at  m\-  reluetanee. 
"Adu  have  your  men  safely  trapped  here.""  he  said. 
"  Ihere  is  no  possibi]it\-  of  esea])e,  and  whether  they 
enjov  for  a  brief  time  a  ^en^-e  of  fancied  Ireedom.  mat- 
ter>  not  in  the  least.  ?\lake  up  _\()ur  mind  t(j  !j;'o  to  Cali- 
fornia and  lind  out  what  all  this  cable  corresi)ondence 
means.  Personally.  1  am  bored  to  death,  ju-^t  pinin.L;' 
for  a  little  bit  of  excitement.  1  will  ^o  aloui;-  with  _\du 
and   we  will  stir  up  thin,L;s  a.L^ain   in   the    i'"ar  \Vest." 

Pressure  came  on  ever\-  side.  1  must  have  had  a 
forewarning-  of  disaster  to  have  hesitated  so  long",  but 
finally  f  gave  way  to  forces  that  seemed  like  fate.  T 
caliled  Ralston  that  I  would  lie  at  his  service  for  a  brief 
period,  but  that  the  proceedings  must  be  short  and 
sweet.  Also  I  made  a  hurried  arrangement  of  my  af- 
fairs in  London,  thinking  to  take  up  the  thread  again 
in  three  months  at  most.  Rubery  was  rejoiced  at  my 
decision,  and  i)rei)ared  to  go  along.  We  turned  our 
backs  on  London,  staxed  not  on  the  order  of  our  going 
when  we  reached  .\ew  'S'ork,  and  as  fast  as  steamshii)s 
and  railroa<L  would  carry  us.  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
some  time  during  the  month  of  ^fay,  LS72,  prepared  to 
uncover  the  greatest  diamond  field  in  the  W(M'ld  or  re- 
turn  whence  we  came  with   e(|ual   expedition. 
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Disc()\  i:ki:ks  Decline  to  Re\e.\e  Location  oi'  I)e\- 
.MOND  Field,  But  Report  oe  A(;ent  Satisfies  Pro- 
moters. 

rinal  Proof  of  Good  Faifli  Is  Offered  in  Form  of 
Z)«^^  Filled  With   Colleetioii   of  E\'e-Da:c.rjliir^  Gems. 

When  I  arrived  in  San  Francisco  I  lost  no  time  in 
getting  in  toucli  with  tlie  principals  of  the  diamond 
deal.  Three  prominent  men  only  were  concerned  in  it 
at  that  time,  W.  C.  Ralston.  George  D.  Rol:)erts  and 
William  M.  Lent,  h'rom  them  T  learned  that  the  alleged 
discovery  of  the  diamond  fields  had  heen  known  to 
them  for  many  months.  Two  prospectors.  Philip  Ar- 
nold and  John  Slack,  were  the  original  locators.  I  had 
known  .\rnold  previonslv  in  California.  He  had  heen 
employed  by  Roberts  to  look  into  mining  proi)erties  in 
the  western  country.  The  later  story  that  he  had  once 
been  employed  bv  myself  in  a  like  capacit}'  was  abso- 
lutely false.  Slack  T  had  known  as  a  plain  man  abont 
town,  of  general   fair  rei)utc. 

As  an  earnest  of  the  great  value  of  the  helds,  the 
gentleman  had,  as  near  as  T  can  recollect,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  rough,  uncut,  brilliaiU-looking  stones  which  they 
said  local  experts  had  pronounced  diamonds  of  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $125,000.  Among  them  were  several 
magnificent    rerldish-colored    stones,    said    to    be    rul)ies. 
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A[i)re()ver.    they    clainicil    that    tlu'    di-^covcM-ics    had    hccii 
voriticd   to  an  extent   snfticicnt   to  ^ati>f\'  tlu'mselvcs. 

TIic  stof}-.  ])revi(nis  to  my  arrixal.  I  onlv  know  hv 
hearsay  and  I  cannot  voneli  for  evei"\-  detail  of  tilings 
beyond  my  ]iersonal  experience  tliat  liappened  fortv 
years  ai^o.  lint  as  ncarl_\-  as  I  can  recall  the  narrative. 
as  it  was  related,  the  main    facts  were  these: 

One  da}-,  in  the  _\ear  1S'71.  when  I  was  in  luu-oi)e. 
two  weather-beaten  men.  lookim^-  like  t\])ical  miners, 
presented  themselves  at  the  Hank  of  California  and 
arranged  to  deposit  pr(_)])erty  of  .^'reat  value  for  sate 
k(.-e]iin,L;".  The  ]M-o]HM-t\-  jiroved  to  he  ncthin!^-  more  than 
some  handsome-lookim;-  stones  which  tliev  said  in  ex- 
planation were  diamonds,  of  which  the\-  had  discovered 
a  .qreat  store,  in  the  desert  section  of  the  \\'est.  They 
were  given  a  rccei])t  for  their  valuables  and  (|nietl\'  took 
their  leave.  lUit,  of  course,  in  tliose  davs  of  mad  ex- 
citement and  craz_\-  s]u^culation.  sticli  an  incident  was 
bound  to  leak.  George  D.  Roberts  located,  in  his  old 
prospector  Arnold,  one  of  the  fcirttinates,  and  introduced 
him  to  Ralston  and  Lent.  Arnold  was  always  the 
spokesman,  the  negotiator,  in  these  carlv  transactions. 
Slack  merely  was  ])resent  and  acquiesced.  At  first  the 
men  were  exceedingly  coy  and  cautiotts.  had  all  the 
manner  of  a  coui)le  of  simple-minded  fellows  who  had 
stumbled  on  something-  g-reat  and.  bew-ildered  with  tlieir 
good  fortune,  were  simply  afraid  to  trust  anvone  with 
the  momentfuis  secret.  Idiey  declined  to  give  the  slight- 
est indication  of  the  localit}'  of  the  fields,  or  left  the 
impression  that  they  w-ere  distant  a  thousand  miles,  or 
thereabouts,    frou"!    the    actual    s])oi.      Reiving   on    vague 
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hints,  several  parties  actually  set  out  for  Arizona  to 
locate  the  new  Golconda.  At  the  outset  the  men  re- 
fused to  part  with  their  rights,  except  to  the  extent  of 
a  small  interest,  and  only  then  for  a  larg^e  sum  of  mone\- 
which  they  asserted  was  necessar\-  to  secure  claims  to 
a  ver}-  large  territory. 

Later,  however.  the\-  hccame  more  amenable  to  reason. 
They  were  williui.,'"  to  part  with  a  half  interest  to  gen- 
tlemen in  whom  tlie\  liad  -^uch  implicit  confidence. 
When  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  that  negotiations 
were  impossible,  unless  the  h^cation  of  the  mines  was 
indicated  and  some  kind  i^i  an  in^])cction  allowed,  thev 
offered  a  rather  strange  arrangement,  which,  however, 
seemed  fair  enough  on  its  face.  By  its  terms  they 
agreed  to  conduct  two  men.  to  be  selected  b\-  Ralston 
and  Roberts,  to  the  diamond  fields,  and  allow  them  to 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  general  nature  of  the  find,  but 
with  this  proviso:  that  these  representatives,  after  reach- 
ing the  wild,  uninhabitable  country,  mu-t  sulmiit  to  being 
blindfolded,  both  going  and  coming  back.  These  condi- 
tions were  agreed  to  and  such  an  expedition  was  act- 
ually made.  I  am  not  certain,  but  my  impression  is 
that  David  D.  Colton  was  one  of  the  two  investigators, 
being  selected  by  Air.  Ralston  as  a  peculiarly  level- 
headed man  of  large  practical  experience.  However 
that  may  be,  the  mines  were  certainly  visited  and  dis- 
played, more  diamonds  were  unearthed,  and  the  party 
returned  with  the  most  rose-colored  reports  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  properties  and  their  fabulous  richness. 
It  was  this  report  that  set  Ralston  and  his  associates 
wild. 
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I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  prospectors.  Arnold 
i;vnerall\-  had  Itornt'  a  t;-ood  reputation  among  the  mi- 
ning fraternity,  ."^lack  seemed  to  he  a  strav  l)ird  wlio 
had  l)]o\vn  in  1)\-  chance.  pr(ilial)I\-  picked  np  l)v  Arnold 
hecau'-e  ot  a  marriage  relalionsliip.  It  seemed  that  they 
had  told  a  straight  enough  story.  It  was  impossil)le  to 
tangle  them  in  any  detail.  Still  I  had  a  general,  indc- 
linahle  douht,  which  I  expressed  in  plain  words  to 
Ralston. 

Before  T  arrived  the  men  made  a  ])ro]Misition  that 
seemed  eminently  fair.  This  was  an  offer  to  go  to  the 
diamond  fields  and  hring  to  San  h^rancisco  a  couple  of 
million  dollars'  worth  of  stones  and  place  them  in  our 
possession  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith.  Stich  a  tender 
was,  of  course,  accepted.  Slack  and  Arnold  left  .San 
k'rancisco.  promising  to  he  hack  in  record-hreaking  time. 

Shortly  after  I  arrived  Ralston  received  a  telegram 
from  Arnold  dated  at  Reno,  stating  that  he  and  Slack 
were  on  the  way  and  urging  that  somehody  meet  them 
at  Lathrop.  presmnahl}'  to  share  in  the  heavy  burden 
of  responsihility.  After  a  hm-ried  conference  I  was 
asked  to  meet  our  emissaries  as  per  request,  and  thev 
were  so  advised  by  wire.  At  the  same  time  a  later  con- 
ference was  arranged  at  my  residence.  After  mv  mar- 
riage in  1866  I  had  bought  the  fine  family  home  of 
Mr.  Ralston  on  Rincon  Hill.  There  my  friends  were 
to  await  my  coming  till  the  overland  train  arrived. 

I  had  a  long  wait  at  Rathro]),  but  at  last  the  ex- 
pected overland  pulled  in.  1  located  the  men  without 
difticulty.  Both  were  traxcl-stained  and  weather-beaten 
and  had  the  general  a]i])earance  of  having  gone  through 
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much  hardship  and  privation.  Slack  was  sound  asleep 
like  a  tircd-out  man.  Arnold  sat  grimly  erect  like  a 
vigilant  old  soldier  with  a  rifle  hy  his  side,  also  a  hulky- 
looking  huckskin  package. 

Slack  soon  awoke  and  we  discussed  the  husiness  in 
hand  in  low  tones.  The  men  told  a  rather  lurid  story, 
but  vet  not  imijrobahle  in  its  wav.  Thev  said  thev  had 
luckily  struck  a  spot  which  was  enormouslv  rich  in  stones, 
which  they  estimated  to  l)e  worth  two  million  dollars, 
that  these  had  been  done  up  for  convenience  in  twf) 
packages,  one  for  each;  that  on  their  way  home  they 
found  the  water  in  a  river  they  had  to  cross  extremely 
high,  and  for  purposes  of  safety  had  constructed  a  raft, 
had  nearly  been  upset,  had  lost  one  of  the  bags  of  dia- 
monds, but  as  the  other  contained  at  least  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  stones,  it  ought  to  be  fairly  satisfactory. 

Slack  and  Arnold  left  the  train  at  Oakland,  turning 
over  the  sack  of  diamonds  on  my  bare  receipt.  It  was 
an  awkward,  Ijurdensome  bundle  to  handle  on  the  ferry- 
boat. Arrived  at  San  Francisco,  my  carriage  was  wait- 
ing and  drove  me  swiftly  to  my  home.  An  eager  group 
was  assembled.  We  did  not  waste  time  on  ceremonies. 
A  sheet  was  spread  on  my  billiard  table,  I  cut  the  elab- 
orate fastenings  of  the  sack  and,  taking  hold  of  the 
lower  corners,  dumped  the  contents. 

It  seemed  like  a  dazzling,  many-colored  cataract  of 
light. 
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I'komotI'.ks  Di-:cii)K  to  Stumit  Sampt-es  ok  Their 
Collection  of  Diamonds  to  Great  Ai'tiiokitv  on 
Gems. 

Tiffany  Consults  His  Lapidarx  and  Soon  .^fakrs  Rcf'ort 
That   Creates   Big  Stir   in    Spi-fii!atiz\'    Circlrs. 

T  tliink  it  was  the  next  dav  or  the  dav  following"  tliat 
a  display  of  diamonds  was  made  in  the  office  oi  Wil- 
ham  Wihis  that  filled  San  h'rancisco  with  astonishment. 
The  precious  stones  were  actually  dislayed  in  open  trays 
to  a  multitude  of  sig"htseers.  until  I  bouy^ht  a  show-case 
and  gave  them  some  kind  of  prcitection.  General  Dodge, 
a  partner  of  Lent  in  mining",  bought  an  interest  from 
the  prospectors  at  once,  and  Maurice  Dore  also  acciuired 
a  small  holding,  although  T  do  not  remember  exactly 
what. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  no  attempt  made  at  organiza- 
tion. It  was  generally  understood  that  Ralston.  Lent. 
Roberts  and  myself  owned  three-quarters  of  the  prop- 
erties by  virtue  of  money  already  advanced  and  to  be 
advanced,  h'or  that  there  seemed  to  be  ample  security 
in  tlie  gems  we  held.  Tlie  last  invoice  alone  appeared 
lo  be  securit)-  man\-  times  over  for  our  cash  outlays, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pro])able  value  of  the  diamond 
fields.  .So  we  ])re])ared  to  get  our  affairs  into  business 
sliape.    witliout    furtlier  delaw  and    for  that   jturjiose  held 
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a  meeting  at  wliich  all  concerned  were  present.  The 
plan  of  action  was  to  follow  these  lines:  First  we  were 
to  send  a  large  sample  of  the  diamonds  to  Tift'an}',  of 
New  York,  then,  as  now,  the  greatest  American  an- 
thority  on  precious  stones,  and  have  them  thoronghl}' 
examined  and  appraised.  If  their  value  were  proved  be- 
yond peradventure,  then  Messrs.  Ralston.  Lent,  Roberts, 
Dodge  and  myself  were  to  choose  a  mining  expert  to 
whom  Arnold  and  Slack  agreed  to  exhibit  the  diamond 
iields  and  permit  a  full  examination  of  the  same. 

Nothing  could  possibl_\-  be  fairer  to  all.  and  Arnold 
and  Slack  easily  consented  to  these  conditions,  without 
a  monment's  hesitation.  On  the  favorable  outcome  of 
the  valuation  and  the  engineer's  report  concerning  the 
diamond  deposits,  we  agreed  to  take  care  of  the  financial 
end.  Not  connected  with  any  agreement  with  Arnold 
or  Slack,  was  a  plan  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  a  law 
whereb}'  a  great  territory  of  mining  land  could  l)e  taken 
up  so  as  to  insure  to  ourselves  the  entire  field,  no  matter 
what  the  extent.  The  outline  of  a  corporation  was 
sketched,  with  a  cai)ital  stock  of  $10,000,000  and  the 
allotment   of   shares   to  each   arranged  and   defined. 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  we  set  otit  for 
New  York  without  delay.  In  the  party  were  William 
Lent,  General  Dodge,  Rubery,  Arnold,  Slack  and  myself. 
It  had  been  arranged  beforehand  in  a  general  wa}'  that 
]\Ir.  Lent  should  be  president  and  mx'self  general  man- 
ager. 

We  first  retained  Sanuiel  I'arlow,  a  leader  of  the 
New  York  bar,  as  general  counsel.  Mr.  Barlow's  repu- 
tation as  a  sound  business  adviser  was   no  less  assured 
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than  his  stanchng-  as  a  j^rcat  trial  hnvvcr.  (^n  liis  advice 
wo  added  (ieneral  !>.  I'".  Hutler  lo  our  lei;al  statT.  I 
had  some  southern  ])reiu(hce  against  I'ntler  on  account 
ot  the  spoon  story  in  Xew  Orleans,  hut  when  T  came 
to  know  the  gentleman  1  found  him  to  he  very  com- 
l)anional)le  and  (|uite  a  >ocial  genius  in  his  way.  A 
side  reason  for  em])loying  ( ieneral  lUuk-r  was  he-cause 
he  was  a  memher  of  Congress  and  perhaps  al)k'  to  aid 
us  materially  in  legislation  needed  to  acquire  the  dia- 
mond fields,  as  later  proved  to  he  the  case. 

Through  ]\Ir.  lUitler.  an  arrangement  was  made  to 
meet  ^Ir.  TilTany  at  the  lawyer's  house.  ]\Iy  counsel 
had  some  eye  to  stage  efifects.  A  number  of  distin- 
guished men  were  present  to  see  the  gems  displayed. 
Among  them  I  remember  General  George  B.  McClellan, 
Horace  Greeley.  ?\lr.  r)uncan.  of  the  banking  house  of 
Duncan.  Sherman  &  Co..  ]\lr.  Tiliany.  General  B.  F. 
Butler,  and  the  host.  I  opened  the  bag  of  diamonds  T 
had  brought  from  California;  also  there  were  mixed  in 
a  few  rubies,  emeralds  and  sapphires.  ^h.  Tiffany 
viewed  them  gravelv.  sorted  them  into  little  heaps,  held 
them  up  to  the  light,  looking  every  whit  the  part  of  a 
great  connoisseur.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "these  are 
beyond  question  precious  stones  of  enormous  value. 
But  before  I  give  you  the  exact  appraisement.  T  must 
submit  them  to  my  lapidary,  and  will  report  to  you 
further  in  two  days." 

Within  two  days  Mr.  Tiffany  presented  his  report. 
Tn  an  olffcial  statement,  still  available,  his  valuation  on 
the  lot  was  $150,000.  ^1_\-  own  recollection  is  that  he 
named  a  much  higher  sum.     However,  let  it  go  at  that. 
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At  that  figure,  we  had  (Hanionds  enough  already  in  stock 
to  make  up  a  total  of  $1,500,000  in  hard  cash,  whenever 
we  wanted  to  turn  them  into  money.  That  certainly 
seemed  a  very  satisfactory  financial  basis — regular  velvet 
to  begin  with.  The  news  of  the  Tift'any  appraisement, 
though  not  intended  for  public  consumption,  soon  be- 
came common  property  in  New  York  and  made  a  big 
stir  in  speculative  circles.  The  hardier  class  of  plungers 
were  only  too  eager  to  get  aboard  even  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  game. 

All  that  remained  now  was  the  choice  of  a  mining  ex- 
pert. One  name  naturally  suggested  itself — Henry 
Janin. 

Henry  Janin  bore  at  that  time  in  the  financial  world 
about  the  same  reputation  that  John  Hays  Hammond 
enjoys  to-day.  As  a  great  mine  expert  and  consulting 
engineer,  he  was  without  a  peer  in  the  United  States, 
perhaps  in  the  world.  Nearly  all  the  big  operators  like 
Haggin,  Hayward  and  their  class  were  willing  to  stake 
their  fortunes  on  his  judgment.  It  was  said  of  Janin 
that  he  had  the  record  of  having  examined  something 
over  six  hundred  mines,  without  once  making  a  mistake, 
certainly  without  ever  having  caused  his  clients  to  lose  a 
dollar  by  his  bad  judgment.  If  he  had  any  failing  at  all, 
it  was  on  the  side  of  ultra-conservatism.  Some  com- 
plained that  he  never  took  a  chance — that  he  even  turned 
down  good  mines,  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the 
greatest  investing  classes,  both  in  the  old  world  and 
the  new.  The  O.  K.  of  Henry  Janin  fixed  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  mining  property  in  every  market. 

Therefore  there  could  not  have  been  selected  a  better 
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ecjuij^ped  expert,  so  far  as  tlie  financial  worM  knew,  to 
settle  finally  the  existence  of  tlie  diamond  fields.  Mr. 
Janin  was  interviewed,  lie  was  ;i  man  of  hi^-  at'fairs, 
whose  time  was  well  occnpied.  I  hit  he  aL;reed  to  make 
the  examination  jirovided  the  time  to  he  eonsnnuMJ  did 
not  exceed  a  month,  lie  was  aNo  a  ver\-  hii^h  jiriced 
])rofessional.  I  lis  hot  terms  were  $2,500  cash,  all  ex- 
penses i^aid.  and  a  rii^iit  to  take  np  1.000  shares  of  the 
stock  at  a  nominal  ])rice.  I  ma\-  add  hci-e  that  Mr. 
Janin  later  on  sold  his  stock,  while  the  excitement  was  in 
I'nll  bloom,  for  $40,000.  Mr.  Lent  rebelled  and  protested 
against  this  arrangement  as  excessive,  bnt  was  overrnled. 
He  and   I  afterwards  purchased   Mr.  Janin's   stock. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Arncjld  became 
restive.  He  said  he  was  placing  his  pro])erty  at  the 
mercy  of  others  without  proper  security,  that  what  he 
had  received  was  a  trifle  com]:)ared  to  the  value  he  was 
about  to  disclose  and  that  he  mn>t  have  a  further  guar- 
antee in  cold  cash.  He  named  a  hundred  tliousand  dol- 
lars as  the  amount  that  must  be  i)aid  down,  but  agreed 
to  let  it  remain  in  escrow,  pending"  'Sir.  janin'>  report. 
Some  quick  writing  went  on  l)etween  Mr.  Lent  and  ]\lr. 
Ralston,  as  the  result  of  which  the  latter  transmitted 
the  amount  b_\'  telegraphic  order;  'Sir.  Lent  holding  the 
diamonds  apprai>ed  by  IdtTany  at  $150,000  as  a  fu.rther 
and  final  security.  'J  his  was  not  exactlv  according  to 
program,  but  the  transaction  was  fairly  business-likt'  and 
did   not   present   itself  as   a   hold-u]). 

All  our  arrangements  and  diti'erences  in  \ew  ^'ork 
were  settled  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time  and  we  set  out 
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in  liigh  spirits  on  the  way  to  the  mysterious  diamond 
land.  The  party  consisted  of  Menry  Janin,  General 
George  S.  Dodge,  Alfred  Kulx-r}-,  myself  and  Arnold 
and  Slack. 
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Disr()\"i'.Ri';KS  i)K  l-'ir:!.!)  m'  I  )iami)NM).s  Imnai  i  a  Ij-:ai) 'iiii'. 
I'aktv  of  Invkstoks  'io  Till'.  Scene  of  Wondi-kfi'l 
Find. 

Pick    Tunis   Up   M'aiiy   Fine   Gnus,   and   Rxpcrt   Crozvs 
E)itliiisiastic  as  He  l'"r^itrcs  Out  the  I'rofits. 

Our  friends  in  San  iM-ancisco  had,  of  course,  l)ecn 
advised  b\'  wire  of  our  transactions  and  movements,  in- 
cluding- the  chite  of  our  dei)arture.  W'e  had  not  jour- 
neyed far  before  we  received  ou  the  train  a  telegram 
that  George  D.  l\ol)erts  and  a  considerable  party  were 
on  the  wav  to  join  us  to  visit  the  diamond  fields  and 
would  meet  us,  if  F  recollect  aright,  at  Omaha.  Here 
again,  Arnold  absolutely  rebelled,  lie  had  kciit  all  his 
eng'agements,  he  said.  Idie  diamonds  had  been  ap- 
]u-aised  by  an  expert  of  our  own  selection.  He  was 
now  on  his  way  with  the  mining  engineer  chosen  by  us 
and  with  the  appointed  representatives  of  the  San  I'ran- 
cisco  interests  to  exhibit  the  diamond  fields  and  permit 
anv  kind  of  examination  we  wished  to  make;  but  he  was 
not  willing  to  expose  his  hand  to  the  whole  world  until 
other  business  arrangements   were  complete. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Arnold's  argument  was  unan- 
swerable. Before  we  left  San  Francisco,  every  detail 
had  been  arranged.  This  was  a  plain  departure  from 
the  plan.     I  took  sides  with  .\rnold.     [n  fact,  there  was 
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nothing  else  to  do,  for  he  insisted  that  everything  was 
ofif  unless  we  conceded  to  his  wishes.  Resides,  I  had 
every  faith  in  Janin's  al)ih'ty  to  pass  on  the  genuineness 
of  the  diamond  fields.  AccorcHngly  a  telegram  was  sent 
that   turned   Roherts   and  his   partv  hack. 

We  left  the  Union  J'acific  Raih'oad  at  a  smah  station 
near  Rawlings  Springs.  Here  we  hired  the  necessary 
outfit  and  struck  out  in  the  wilderness,  Arnold  and  Slack 
leading  the  way.  Our  course  was  erratic.  At  times  our 
leaders  seemed  to  he  perplexed,  to  have  lost  their  way. 
At  times  they  cliiuhed  higli  peaks,  apparentl}-  in  search 
of  landmarks.  The  country  was  wild  and  inhospital)le. 
\\'e  suffered  during  four  days'  travel  many  inconve- 
niences. The  party  l)ecame  cross  and  quarrelsome.  At 
last,  on  the  fourth  day,  early  in  the  morning,  Arnold 
set  out  alone,  to  get  his  hearings,  as  he  said.  He  re- 
turned ahout  noon,  said  everything  was  all  right,  and 
we  set  out  again  with  high  hopes.  Ry  four  o'clock  we 
pitched  camp  on  the  famous  diamond  fields. 

The  spot  was  at  a  high  elevation,  about  7,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  I  think.  Physically,  it  embraced  a 
small  mesa  or  rather  gently  sloping  basin,  littered  here 
and  there  with  rocks  comprising  about  thirty  or  forty 
acres,  through  which  a  small  stream  of  water  ran.  It 
was  located  in  one  of  the  most  unfrequented  parts  of 
the  Ignited  States,  although,  as  it  afterwards  proved, 
Arnold  and  Slack  in  their  zig-zag  course,  had  actually 
brought  us  nearly  parallel  with  the  railroad  and  not 
more  than  twenty  or  twent\-five  miles  from  it.  In  fact, 
once,  while  we  were  at  the  nu'ncs,  on  a  very  still  day,  I 
thought    I    heard    something    in    the    far    distance    that 
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vciuikK'iI  liko  (lu>  ^Iiost  of  ;i  \\liistlt\  \Micii  T  nu'iitiniicd 
lliis  to  Arnold.  lie  iiktcK-  smiK'il.  Tlu'  railroad  was  at 
least   a   liuiidrc'(l   niik-s  awav.  lie   said. 

lUit  at  all  c'vi'iits  we  were  iiii^litx  .L;lad  to  reach  our 
ili'stinalioii  and  now  e\'er\  tliini;"  wa^  sidetracked  to  he- 
t;in  the  diamond  hnnt.  We  harelv  nnsaddleil  oni-  animals 
and  secured  them:  then  commenced  to  hnnt  diamonds. 
Arnold  and  .Slack  wi're  serene  and  confident.  TliCN' 
pointed  out  several  spots  where  the\'  liad  prexiouslv 
dug  and  found  the  ])recioiis  stones,  alreadx'  mined 
and  delivered  in  San  iM-ancisco.  We  all  went  to  work 
with  our  ]irimitive  mining  implements — picks,  shovels 
and  ])aiis.  hA'cryonc  wanted  to  find  the  first  diamond. 
.\fter  a  few  minutes  Rnher\-  gave  a  )ell.  lie  held  uu 
something  glittering  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  diamond,  fast 
enough.  Any  fool  could  see  that  much.  'Jdien  we  hegan 
to  liave  all  kinds  of  luck.  Vor  more  than  an  hour,  dia- 
monds were  heing  found  in  jirofusion,  together  with 
occasional  rubies,  emeralds  and  saiijihires.  Wdiy  a  few- 
pearls  weren't  thrown  in  for  good  luck  1  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  tell.      Probably   it   was   an  oversight. 

You  may  depend  uiion  it  tliat  we  were  in  a  hapiw 
mood  that  night.  J  here  wasn't  the  usual  row  over  who 
should  cook  su])per,  wIk^  should  wash  the  dishes,  who 
should  care  for  the  stock,  which  little  incidents  of 
camp  life  had  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  bloodshed 
during  the  three  previous  days.  On  the  contrarv.  good 
will  and  benevolence  were  slo])i)ing  over.  .Arnold  and 
Slack  had  excellent  reason  to  be  satisfieil.  Mr.  Janin 
was  exultant  that  his  name  should  be  associated  with 
the  most  momentous  discoverv  of  the  age,   to  sav  noth- 
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ing-  of  the  increased  value  of  liis  1,000  sliares :  while 
General  Dodge,  RuIht)-  and  myself  experienced  the  in- 
toxication that  comes  with  sudden  accession  of  hoimd- 
less  wealth. 

The  next  day  prospecting  was  resumed  and  covered 
a  wide  range.  Everywhere  we  found  precious  stones — 
princii)ally  diamonds — although  a  few  sparklers  of  other 
kinds  were  inters[K'rsed.  It  was  quite  wonderful  how 
generall)-  the  gems  were  scattered  over  a  tcrritorv  about 
a  (|uarter  of  a  mile  square  anrl  of  course  we  w-ere  only 
doing  surface  examination.  Xo  one  could  tell  what  depth 
might  produce. 

Accounts  have  been  ]niblished  to  the  effect  that  when 
we  arrived  at  the  diamond  fields  there  were  visible  evi- 
dences of  the  ground  having  been  tampered  with  and 
disturbed.  This  is  absolutely  absurd  on  its  face.  In  the 
first  place  any  such  evidence  would  have  excited  the  sus- 
picion of  the  keen-eyed  Janin  in  a  moment.  Secondlv, 
such  a  clumsy  method  of  "salting"  was  unthinkable. 
Undoubtedly  holes  were  made  in  the  soil  with  sharp 
iron  rods,  gems  were  dropped  in  the  holes,  which  were 
closed  by  a  hard  stamp  of  the  foot  and  the  first  winter's 
rain  obliterated  every  trace  that  remained  of  human 
agency.  Wherever  we  worked,  the  ground  was  "in 
place." 

Two  days'  work  satisfied  Janin  of  the  absolute  gen- 
uineness of  the  diamond  fields.  He  was  wildly  enthusias- 
tic. It  was  useless,  he  said,  to  s]:)end  more  time  on  that 
particular  piece  of  property — that  was  proved.  The  im- 
portant thing  was  to  determine  how  much  similar  land 
was  in  the  neighborhood,  and  be  able  to  seize  on  every- 
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thing  in  si,q;ht.  for  ]\[r.  Janin  jtointed  out  tliat  this  new- 
field  would  certainly  control  the  ^eni  market  of  the 
world  and  that  the  all-essential  part  of  the  program 
wa--   lor  one  great   cor]ioratif)n   to  have  ahsolnte  control. 

So  we  started  on  a  widel\  ixlended  pros])ecting  iri]). 
Arnold  and  Slack  did  not  care  to  go  along,  and.  to  tell 
the  truth,  we  weren't  very  anxious  for  their  companv. 
\\'e  saw  nnicli  landscape,  also  much  land  that  exactly 
rcsemhlcd  the  formation  at  the  diamond  mine.  We 
staked  off  in  a  rough  way  an  enormous  stretch  of  the 
countr}-,  set  uj)  notices  of  claims  that  we  hoped  would 
hold  things  down  and  covered  what  we  helieved  to  he 
the  entire  cliamondiferous  area. 

\\'e  returned  to  the  original  treasure  fields  and  found 
Arnold  and  Slack  patiently  waiting.  Some  discussion 
arose  over  the  vast  values  we  were  leaving  behind  us 
unguarded  and  the  urgent  necessity  to  place  some  one  in 
charge.  Slack  was  willing  enough  to  stay,  and  Dodge 
and  Janin  liegged  me  to  iuduce  Ruhery  to  remain  with 
him.  This  Ruhery  rebelled  against  lustily.  He  had 
come  on  a  pleasure  trip — nothing  more.  P.ut  he  was  a 
most  accommodating  man  at  heart,  and  finally  gave  in. 
So  we  rode  away  from  the  diamond  fields,  leaving 
Rubery  and  Slack  on  guartl.  I  never  saw  Slack  after- 
wards— what  became  of  him  is  a  dark  myster\-  that  I  will 
take  up  later  on. 
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Public  Soox  Hears  of  Wonderful  Find  and  Gos- 
sips Carry  Xews  Until  Whole  World  Is  Keenly 
Interested. 

Company    to    Dcz-clol'    Diamond   Fields   Inclitdcs    Great 
Lords  of  Fiiia)iLC  and  Ojic  Xotcd  l^nion  General. 

We  returned  direct  to  Xew  ^'ork  ;  tliat  is  to  sav.  all 
of  the  original  party  excejit  lvul)cr\-  and  Slack.  (  )f 
course,  Mr.  Ralston  was  advised  1)_\'  wire  of  the  sub- 
stantial results  of  our  examination.  Likewise,  of  course, 
we  advised  our  Xew  York  friends  who  had  lieen  pre- 
viou>ly  in  our  confidence,  that  our  best  expectations  were 
exceeded.  Where  so  many  are  cognizant  of  a  secret, 
it  very  soon  becomes  public  property,  and  in  a  brief 
space  of  time  all  X'ew  York  and,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
all  the  civilized  world,  knew  that  vast  diamond  fields 
liad  been  discovered  on  the  Xorth  American  continent, 
had  been  inspected  by  a  mining  engineer  of  great  repu- 
tation and  pronounced  genuine.  Something  like  the  pro- 
found excitement  that  stirred  the  mighty  Argonaut 
movement  began  to  take   form  everywhere. 

As  an  evidence  of  this  fact,  almost  immediately  after 
I  had  reached  Xew  York,  Haron  Rothschild  of  London, 
who  had  previou>l_\-  made  in(|uiries  of  us,  arranged  for 
what  amounted  to  a  cable  interview.  He  informed  me 
that   he   had    just    received   a    cable    from    Mr.    Ralston. 
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( 'I'liis.  1  presume,  related  to  the  a^enex-  lie  aeoe])te(l  at  a 
later  date.)  lie  stati'd  further  that  lie  liail  heai'd  of  llie 
Titian}-  apprai.^eiiient.  also  that  I  had  per.sonalK  made  a 
visit  to  the  miiie.s  w  ith  a  leading-  exjjert.  I  le  wished  me 
to  contirm  tlie  result  of  our  oh^ervatious.  1  answei'ed 
liaron  Kothschild  lliat  half  ihe  li-udi  had  not  heen  told: 
that  the  diaiuoud  fields  were  rich  hexoud  calculation; 
that  ever}-  douht  and  shadow  of  a  douht  had  heen  ahso- 
lutel}-  removed,  so  far  as  1  was  concerned.  The  l'.ar<Mi 
thanked  me,  sayiiiL;-  he  was  pleased  to  hear  the  <;oo(l 
news. 

Jn  fact,  after  the  TitTaii}-  valuation,  the  personal  exami- 
nation of  the  mines  and  the  statements  of  Mr.  lanin 
before  he  ])r()niul,L;ated  his  famous  report,  everx  -usjij- 
cion  gave  way  to  an  unhounded  enthusiasm.  .Mr.  Lent 
afterward  made  a  written  statement,  still  in  existence, 
that  ATr.  Janin  assured  him  he  could  wash  out  a  million 
dollars"  w-orlli  of  diamonds  a  month  with  the  assistance 
of  twenty  rough  laborers.  Mr.  janin  never  went  that 
far  with  me:  in  fact,  he  afterward  «|uestioned  the  entire 
accuracy  of  ~Slv.  Lent's  iigures,  and  Mr.  Lent  himself  ad- 
mitted that  he  might  have  made  an  error.  But  before 
leaving  the  diamond  iields  Mr.  Janin  assured  me  that  the 
discovery  location  alone,  which  we  had  ])artially  exam- 
ined, was  certainly  w-ortli  many  million  dollars,  with 
countless  possil)ilities  besides. 

Who  w-ouldn't  become  enthusiastic  with  such  a  sliow-- 
ing?  It  fired  the  imagination  of  all  tinancialdom.  It 
upset  the  caution  of  the  wisest  heads  in  the  old  world,  as 
well  as  in  the  new-.  There  was  a  wild  scramble  to  get  on 
board,  almost  at  an}-  price. 
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Some  statements  liave  l)cen  iiiadi'  tn  the  effeet  that  \ 
used  my  influenci'  to  Iiavc  tlie  hcadciuarters  of  the  com- 
pany at  New  York  instead  of  San  I'rancisco.  There  is 
this  much  truth  to  the  statement,  that  it  was  (lel)ated 
very  seriously.  This  was  a  plain  matter  of  business,  a 
question  of  dollars  and  cents — not  ])atriotism.  In  launch- 
ing a  concern  of  such  tremendous  importance,  ])robahlv 
destined  to  affect  profoundly  a  vast  industry  it  is  al- 
ways deemed  vital  to  have  tlie  support  of  the  largest 
financial  center  possible.  New  York  was  then,  as  now. 
the  great  haunt  of  capital  in  the  I'nited  States.  Many 
of  its  leading  men  were  only  too  anxious  to  identifv 
themselves  with  the  new  exploitation.  I  did  not  think 
that  the  question  of  headquarters  was  one  deserving- 
mature  consideration,  especiall}-  inasmuch  as  San  h>an- 
cisco,  controlling  the  stock  issues,  would  necessarily  be 
the  great  beneficiary  in  the  long  run. 

But  this  point  was  easily  settled.  Mr.  Ralston  and 
myself  owned  a  majority  of  the  propertv.  This  we 
had  held  from  the  outset.  I  simply  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Ralston,  laying  the  matter  before  him,  without  prejudice. 
Mr.  Ralston's  answer  was  decisive.  He  said  that  San 
Francisco  stood  ready  to  furnish  any  amount  of  capital 
required.  There  was  no  further  argument  on  that  head. 
To  San  Francisco  the  headquarters  went,  but  this  much 
was  conceded  to  Xew  York — that  branch  ofifices  were 
to  be  maintained  in  that  city,  and  that  Samuel  P.  liar- 
low  and  General  George  15.  jMcClellan  were  to  be  resi- 
dent directors;  which  arrangement  was  later  carried  out. 
The  New  York  connection  was  clearly  indicated  b\-  the 
company's  name. 
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The  scene  now  sliifled  to  San  l'"ranciscn.  where  ATr. 
Jxalston  had  the  silualion  w cU  in  hand.  A  eoni])an\-  was 
reij;"uhirly  ors^'anized  under  llie  hiws  of  C^difornia,  entitled 
the  San  ]->anciseo  and  New  ^'ork  Mining-  and  Com- 
mercial (./om])any,  witli  a  ca]>ital  slock  of  $10,000,000, 
(h\ided  into  100.000  shares.  Its  powers  were  of  the 
lar:4"e>t  jjossihle  descri])tion  ;  not  alone  tn  engage  in  the 
l)n>iness  of  mining  and  nwiiing  nnnes  and  their  acces- 
sories, hnt  also  to  engage  in  every  class  of  connnercial 
hnsiness.  including"  tlie  |)rei)aration  of  jjrecious  stones  for 
the  general  market.  The  ai)i)arent  intention  of  the 
organizers  was  to  move  the  great  la])idary  e^tahlishments 
of  Amsterdam  to  the  I'acific  Coast,  and  the  truth  is 
th.at  this  design  caused  no  small  concern  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  the  cutting  of  gems  i>  an  industry 
Inuidreds    of    years    old. 

.San  l•"ranci^co  was  certainl_\  rijjc  tor  the  new  com- 
|)an\'.  1  lardlv  a  l)usiness  man  of  any  cousiderahle  wealth 
wonlil  not  have  considered  it  a  rare  ])rivilege  to  he 
admittetl  to  participation  in  the  enterijrise  on  tlie 
ground  floor.  It  was  only  a  case  of  choosing  the  highest 
class  of  names  in  the  community,  to  launch  the  great 
undertaking  under  the  most  hrilliant  auspices.  Twenty- 
five  gentlemen,  representing  the  cream  of  the  financial 
interests  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  men  of  national 
re])utation  for  high-class  hnsiness  standing  and  personal 
integrity,  were  permitted  to  suhscrihe  for  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $80,000  each,  and  this  initial  capital  of  $2,- 
000.000  was  inmiediately  paid  to  the  Bank  of  California. 

At  a  stockholders"  meeting  the  following  hoard  of 
direct(jrs  were  elected  to  manage  the  aiTairs  of  the  cor- 
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Founder    of    Selby    Smelting    Works, 
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poration :  W'm.  'SI.  I.cnt,  A.  Gansl,  Thomas  Sclby.  Mil- 
ton S.  Latham,  Louis  Sloss.  Maurice  Dore.  W.  F.  Bab- 
cock.  William  C.  Ralston,  William  ^^'illis.  George  1>. 
McClcIlan  and  Samuel  P.  P.arlow  were  at  the  same  time 
elected  directors,  with  head(|uarters  at  the  City  of  Xew 
York.  Mr.  Lent  was  then  chosen  president,  W.  C.  Ral- 
ston, treasurer,  and  William  Willis,  secretary.  David 
D.  Colton  resigned  from  his  position  with  the  railroad 
to  become  general  manager. 

Only  old  timers  can  recognize  what  these  names 
meant.  All  the  owners  of  them  are  long  since  dead. 
Some  of  them  went  into  a  financial  eclipse  before  they 
died.  Put  in  1872  they  stood  as  the  last  word  in  the 
financial  and  commercial  world  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
I  might  mention  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  later  genera- 
tion that  A.  Gansl  was  the  representative  of  the  House 
of  Rothschild  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Such  was  the  lineup.  The  biggest  men  of  San  Fran- 
cisco were  solidly  behind  the  enterprise.  Two  distin- 
guished citizens  of  Xew  York  represented  the  company 
as  resident  directors  there,  and  in  the  Old  W'orld  the 
famous  house  of  Rothschild  became  the  company's  agents. 
The  interest  of  Slack  and  Arnold  was  wiped  out  finally 
by  a  cash  payment  of  $300,000,  which  was  turned  over 
to  Arnold  personally,  he  having  a  properly  executed 
power  of  attorney  to  act  for.  Slack.  Thus,  the  decks 
were  cleared. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

"(  )i.i)  Mixi'k"  1)ka\vs  ox  TTts  Tm  \(;i X atiom  and  Tells 
Wild  Tali-:  of  Sinci.ic  Gem  as  Jlu;  as  a  Pigeon's 
Egg. 

Winter  Causes  Lull.  But  Cold  Fails  to  Chill  the  Ardor 
of  Men    Couutiui^   on    Millions    in    Sprin<^. 

On  July  30,  1872.  tlic  articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
San  l-'rancisco  and  New  York  ^Mining-  and  Commercial 
Company  were  formally  filed  and  the  rej^ort  of  Expert 
Janin  was  made  ])ul)lic.  As  \et.  however,  tlie  exact 
location  of  the  diamond  fields  was  undisclosed,  hccause 
the  com])any"s  rights  to  the  "reat  territories  claimed  were 
not  comjdetcd.  altliou^h  a  recent  act  of  Congress  chang- 
ing- the  mining-  laws  gave  ample  opjiortunitv.  The  wild- 
est tales  concerning;  the  new  discoveries  were  at  once 
turned  loose.  An  article  in  tlu'  New  York  Sun,  signed 
"Old  Miner,"  located  the  exact  position  of  the  fields 
somewhere  in  Southeastern  Arizona,  a  guess  that  hap- 
pened to  l)e  out  of  the  wa}-  hv  Sf)me  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred miles.  Tlie  "(  )U1  Miner"  further  stated  that  the 
company  had  in  its  jiossession  a  single  gem  larger  than 
a  pigeon's  egg,  of  matclile.ss  ])urity  of  color,  wortli  at  a 
low  estimate  $500,000.  ^'ou  may  be  sure  that  this 
started  a  good-sized  stampede  for  Arizona. 

The  directors  had  several  meetings  and  decided  to 
proceed    with   extreme   circumspection.      For   one   thing, 
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they  sent  a  large  consignment  of  diani()n(l>  to  the  House 
of  Rothschild  in  London  for  examination  and  sale.  At 
the  same  time  a  party  of  fifteen,  including  miners,  sur- 
veyors and  others  interested,  were  dispatched  to  the  dia- 
mond fields  for  the  jmrposc  of  exploring,  surveying 
ami  securing  our  right,^.  In  the  meantime  not  a  share 
of  stock  was  placed  on  the  market,  although  the  ex- 
citement was  intense. 

I  a])])en(l  an  extract  from  a  morm'ng  ])aper  of  the  day 
following  the  iucor]ioration  and  making  public  Janin's 
radiant  rejiort : 

(  Alta,  Aug.  1.  1872.1 — "American  Diamoncl  Fields. 
One  Thousand  Diamonds  Xow  in  This  l'it_\'.  Also  l-'our 
Pounds   of  Rubies  and   Large   Sapphires. 

'A\'e  have  a  wonderful  story  to  tell.  We  listened  to  it 
at  first  with  incredulity,  but  after  hearing  all  our  in- 
fomant  had  to  say  we  found  reasons  for  believing  it. 
We  have  seen  a  report  written  by  Henry  Janin.  a  mining 
engineer  of  an  established  reputation  who  had  visited  the 
mines,  examined  them  and  reported  favorably  on  them. 
He  has  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  and  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  with  twenty-five  men  he  will 
take  out  gems  worth  at  least  $1,000,000  a  month.  In 
this  paper  he  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  dis- 
covery that  he  discusses  the  question  whether  the  price 
of  rubies  and  diamonds  is  likely  to  depreciate  in  conse- 
quence of  increased  production  and  answers  the  ques- 
tion in  the  negative.  We  have  thus  commenced  with  Mr. 
Janin  because  he  is  well  known  here  and  it  is  mainl_\- 
on  his  statements  that  confidence  rests.      His  statements 
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i'\iiU'iill\-    C(>nini;intl   ronrulctifi,-.    for   some   of   tlio   Icailinj^- 
cai)italists  of   tlic   Slate  have  i)urclia^c'(l   stork. 

"I'hv  ])]:icc  of  the  new  mines  has  not  lu'en  eommnni- 
cateil  to  ns  h\-  an\-  of  the  interested  ])arties.  l)nt  street 
nnnor  sa\s  it  i<  Xew  Mexico.  Alxmt  three  years  a.^o. 
they  ^a\-.  an  huhan  near  the  diamond  dejtosits  i^'avc 
several  (hamon(K  and  rnl)ies  to  a  wliite  man  wlio 
l)ron^ht  tliem  to  Messrs.  Uoliert-^  and  1  lari)endin-  in  San 
I'raneisco.  These  gentlemen  satished  themselves  of  the 
valne  of  the  ,-em^  and  sent  men  to  hnnt  for  more.  The}- 
met  the  Indian  after  a  Ion-'  search,  he  took  them  to  the 
])laee  and  wa^  snl)^e(|uentl\-  drowned.  We  \v\\  the  story 
as  it  was  told  to  u<. 

•'Then  Mr.  janin  went  to  the  si)ot.  washed  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  .gravel,  took  ont  lOOO  diamonds,  fonr  ])()unds 
of  rnbie^  and  a  dozen  saiiphires.  and  selected  the  best 
i^'round  for  mining.  Tliree  thonsand  acres  were  claimed 
under  the  mining-  law  jiassed  last  session.  Tlie  comitry 
for  a  considerable  distance  around  was  examined,  but 
no  e<|uallv  ])romisinc;"  deiJo^it   was  foiuid. 

"Most  of  the  diaiuonds  found  bv  Mr.  Janin  arc  small, 
wei^hini.;-  a  karat.  (  )ne  obtained  i)reviously  weii^hed 
over  lOU  karats,  but  wa>  dark  and  of  little  value  rela- 
tivelw  There  are  Id''  kar.ats  in  an  avoirdupois  ounce. 
so  that  a  diamond  wei.^hiuL:-  a  karat  is  a  small  aiifair. 
vet  if  clear  and  well  >hai)ed  may  be  worth  from  $25  to 
$50.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  >a|)i)hires  are  as  large  as 
])igeon  eggs. 

"The  diamond  mines  ai'e  the  projjerty  of  the  San 
i'rancisco  and  Xew  \'ork  Mining  and  Commercial 
Companw    which   has  been    incoriiorated.   and    the   direc- 
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tors  arc  AT.  S.  Latham,  A.  Gansl,  \\\  F.  I'alicock,  Louis 
Sloss,  William  M.  Lent.  T.  IL  Selby.  Maurice  Dore, 
General  Geor<^e  V>.  McGlellan  and  Samuel  L.  Barlow,  the 
last  two  of  Xew  York.  The  company  is  incorporated 
in  this  city.  It  has  100.000  shares  of  stock  and  they 
have  been  sellini^"  at  $40.  makinti"  the  present  market 
value  of  the  whole  property  $4,000,000. 

'■'fhis  ])rice  indicates  q'reat  expectati<)ns.  as  Wv.  Gansl 
is  the  a,L;cnt  of  the  Rothschilds  and  Mr.  Latham  (if 
prominent  Lritish  cajiitalists.  A  party  of  miners  will 
£;o  to  the  nn'nes  with  tools  and  provisions  for  the  win- 
ter's work  and  the  extraction  of  q'cms  will  begin.  The 
stones  arc  to  be  brought  to  San  I'rancisco  and  cut  here." 

lUit  that  was  nothing  C()m])ared  with  what  lollnwcd, 
when  the  last  partv  returned  from  the  fields  on  (October 
6.  Previous  to  that  Deacon  I'itch  had  cautioned  the 
public  more  than  once  to  go  slow  on  the  diamond  craze. 
P.ut  thereafter  even  he  joined  the  procession  joyously. 
Witness  this: 

(From  the  P.ullctin,  Oct.  7,   1872.) 

"The  Diamond  Fields — About  the  20th  of  August  a 
part}-  of  fifteen  men  left  this  cit\-  to  exidore  the  diamond 
fields  about  which  there  has  been  such  a  furore  of  ex- 
citement. -Vmongst  them  were  the  following  well-known 
gentlemen:  G.  D.  Roberts.  General  John  W.  Host,  AL 
(i.  King,  M.  (i.  Gillette.  Alfred  Rubery.  John  F.  Boyd, 
Dr.  C.  Cleveland,  F.  M.  I'ry,  Chauncey  Fairfield  and 
Chas.  G.  ]\Iyers. 

"The  members  of  the  expedition  returned  last  evening. 
The\-  experienced  no  trouble  with  the  Indians,  but  had 
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a  very  tedious  iiiareli  to  the  riel(l>  and  thence  iTomc.  Tlie 
lieads  of  the  i)artv  declare  that  their  cxi)lorations  more 
than  conth-ined  the  ori-inal  rei)orl  of  janin  ol  the  extent 
and  richnes>  of  the  dei>osits  and  they  cxliihited  s])eci- 
niens  wliicli  the\-  >a\-  tht'\-  secured  with  their  own  exer- 
tions with  hnt  hltle  hd)or.  Thiv  ].arty  wcMit  merely  to 
ex]ilore  and  ])rosi)ect  the  count rv  wliert'  the  <hanionds 
and  ruhies  were  said  to  abound  ami  not  for  the  |)uri)()se 
of  workin.-;-.  They  ^ay  that  active  operations  could  not 
he  carried  on  when  the\  were  there,  as  the  altitude  is 
^reat  and  the  ground  covered  with  sr.ow.  1  he  sjteci- 
nien>  the\  hrou-hl  hack  are  sinhlar  to  those  ])reviously 
exhiliited  in  this  cit\  and  they  nuinher  2SVt  diamonds  of 
various  sizes. 

••]^Ir.  Roberts  savs  that  if  they  had  been  deceived  they 
are  the  worst  deceived  and  cheated  men  who  ever  lived. 
They  surveyed  3000  acres  of  land  and  i)roi)ose  to  keep 
secret  the  exact  locality  until  the  company  receives  a 
Government  patent.  The  implements  used  by  them  seem 
to  have  been  ordinary  jackknives — an  improvement  on 
the  boot  heels  of  the  original  locators.  If  so  much 
wealth  can  be  turned  up  by  such  primitive  means,  what 
might  be  accomplished  with  shovels  and  pickaxes?  The 
report  of  the  party  renewed  the  excitement  and  little 
else  is  talked  about  on  California  street  but  diamonds 
and  rubies.  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  company 
was  called  for  2  p.  m.  and  further  developments  will  be 
awaited  with  interest.  A  fact  that  is  so  easily  demon- 
strated as  the  existence  of  diamr)nds  in  that  country 
should  not  be  longer  one  of  doubt  and  suspicion." 
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Of  course,  everything-  was  closed  down  for  the  winter. 
l')Ut  every  holder  of  tlie  company's  stock  figured  on 
being  a  millionaire  at  lea>t  I)\-  the  early  spring,  from  the 
proceeds  of  liis  (Hamtmd  field  adventures. 

I  should  have  added  that  when  we  returned  from  the 
diamond  fields  Air.  janin  took  a  package  of  the  gems 
we  had  found  to  Tifi'any  for  valuation.  We  had  esti- 
mated them  to  be  worth  $20,000.  but  the  jeweler  scaled 
this  down  to  $8000.  This  didn't  disturb  Janin.  He 
considered  it  a  "bear"  movement. 
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cii.\i'ri:k  xxxr. 

I\ri)F.      AWAKKNINC      ImH  .I.dWS      l^Kl-.AMS      OF      nOUNDI-KSS 

\\'i:,\Liii  :  Willi  i:  ruii-Mnii:i;s  Wait  i-hr  Si'kixc 
WOri)  SriiDi-.xiA'  L'dMi-'.s  That  'rii!:\'  \\'kk1':  \'i(Ti.\is 
(IK   C"i.i:\i-:k   Swindle. 

Diamond  .llrccnly  Cut   Rrrcals  Fraud:  Grins  Had  nccii 
Carried  io  Scrnr  oj  "I'ind"  and  I^Iantcd  Like  Seeds. 

Just  what  mi,i;lu  have  hajipciU'd  in  a  ^in^ie  month  ot 
wild  >i)cculati(tn  liad  tlic  stock  of  tlic  San  l"ranci<co  and 
Xcw  ^'ork  Mining;'  and  (."onmuTcial  Coni]ian_\"  liccn 
l)kiccd  in  an\-  considcrahk'  (luantity  on  tlie  market,  is 
hard  to  telk  I  hit  one  thini^'  is  ver}-  certain — it  wduld 
lia\-e  caused  a  catastro])he  ahnost  without  jjarallel  in  tlie 
civihzed  workk  The  puhhc  was  keyed  \\\)  to  the  point  of 
a  specuhitive  craze  sucli  as  even  the  Comstock  never 
saw.  not  akme  in  San  l^^rancisco  l)ut  in  nearly  every 
financial  center  of  the  earth.  Alillions  upon  millions 
would  have  been  invested.  The  shares  would  have 
soared  to  fabulous  figures.  Banks  would  have  advanced 
mone}'  on  these  prime  securities,  as  was  the  custom  in 
those  times.  And  then  the  awful  crash  I  There  would 
have  been  more  ruins  in  financialdom  than  San  Francisco 
exhibited  after  the  fire.  livery  da)'  the  mails  were 
loaded  with  letters  from  eager  corres])ondents  making' 
inquiries  for  stock.  Idie  best  and  unanswerable  proof 
that  everyone  connected  with  the  company  acted  in  abso- 
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lute  eood  faith  is  to  he  found  in  the  fact  that  not  a 
share  chai\Q,"e(l  hand--. 

Aleanwliile,  liowever.  handsome  offices  were  en<;aL;'e(l. 
and  David  D.  Colton  was  installed  in  all  the  dignity  of 
general  manager.  This  was  long  before  the  date  of 
typewriters,  and  it  rer[nired  several  clerks  to  answer 
letters.  A  large  map  showing  the  general  outlines  and 
[iln-sical  characteristics  of  the  3000  acres  claimed  l)y  the 
comi)an_\-  was  displayed  in  the  office.  It  showed  the 
relative  position  of  Discover)-  Claim.  Ruby  Gulch ,  Dia- 
mond I'dat.  Sapphire  Hollow,  and  other  locations  with 
names  ecjually  suggestive  of  wealth  without  limit.  Manx- 
longing  eves  were  cast  on  that  map  by  would-be  s])ecu- 
lators.  The  company  had  considered  a  plan  for  holding 
and  working  what  was  known  as  Discovery  Claim  on  its 
own  account,  and  granting  concessions  in  the  remaining 
territorv  for  so  nuich  down  in  casli  and  a  ro_\-alt_\-  on  the 
gems  recovered. 

Sonie  fifteen  or  more  bona  fide  offers  were  made  to 
purchase  a  concession  for  $200,000  cash  and  a  royalty 
to  the  parent  company  of  20  per  cent.  Xot  only  that, 
but  the  purchasers  of  such  concession  would  have  been 
able  to  place  stock  on  the  market  and  sell  the  shares 
like  hot  cakes.  Quite  a  few  million  could  have  been 
gathered  in  from  that  source  alone.  Wdiv  not?  Even 
granting  that  the  element  of  gambling  was  strong,  never- 
theless, such  a  property  had  a  far  better  Iiacking  of 
apparent  value  than  nine-tenths  of  the  wildcat  mining 
schemes  launched  every  week  on  the  stock  exchange. 

Xot  only  that,  but  three  other  «haniond  and  ruby 
companies    were   organized,    each    with    fairly    rejiresent- 
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ali\'c  men  l)cliiii(l  tlicin.  f')iio  of  tliesc  companies  expostd 
to  i)ul)lir  x'it'w  a  L;c'm  lliat  looked  like  the  headliq'lit  of  a 
loeonioli\e.  --een  tliroui^li  a  fo^'  atler  dark.  It  was 
known  as  the  Stannton  rnhw  and  wa--  ueneralK'  con- 
ceded 1)}'  e\i)erts  to  he  a  L;ennine  >tone  of  hi,L;h  (pialitw 
Xo  one  seemed  ahle  to  t^ive  more  than  a  ,<;uess  at  its 
valne.  hnt  the  ojjinion  \\a<  nnanimon<  tliat  onl\-  some 
rich  and  jiowertnl  nation  conhl  ])nrcliase  it,  to  adorn  a 
sce])ter  or  a  crown.  All  of  tlie--e  coni])anies  were  merelv 
marking;'  lime,  waiting'  till  the  i^rcat.  proved,  un(|nes- 
tioned  com])an_\-  >honld  sa_\-  "]'l''i>'  hall"  anrl  start  a  si)ecu- 
l;iti\"e  markt.'t   for  ever\one. 

r.ut  no  such  mi.sfortune  hai)])ened.  (  )n  Xovemher  11 
a  telei^ram  was  rcceivcil  from  Clarence  Kin^;'  hv  the 
])resident  of  the  San  I'rancisco  and  New  ^'ork  Minin,:"^ 
and  I'ommercial  ('oni])any  dated  from  a  small  station  in 
\\'_\(imin,f;-  stating-  that  the  diamond  fields  were  fraudu- 
lent and  jilainl}-  "malted.'"  ddiis,  of  course,  caused  a 
wild  excitement  amon^'  the  ot^cers  of  the  companv. 
They  held  a  hurried  meetini;-.  The}-  were  sim])ly  stmined. 
KiuL^'  was  reache(l  hy  wire  at  once,  and  agreed  to  take 
a  part\'  in  and  i)ro\-e  his  statements.  .\  ])art\'  wa>  at 
once  ori;anized  lor  this  ])urpose.  The  memhers  were 
Henry  janin.  1).  1).  Colton.  John  W.  Host  and  M.  .M . 
I'ry. 

C  larenct'  KIul;'  was  a  ^eolo^ist  and  eni^ineer  in  the 
sei'vice  of  the  I'nited  States  ( iovernmenl.  a  man  of  some 
professional  di-tinclion  and  of  talent  in  the  literar\-  line. 
It  is  wi)rth\'  of  not(.'  Iiei"e  that  some  _\"ears  after  the  dia- 
mond stoi-\-  hroke.  KiuL;  wrote  a  ]ierti-r\id  narrative  en- 
"^   titled    ■■Monntaineei"inL''   in    the    I  lisjh    .''sierras."      In    it    he 
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described  an  ascent  of  ^NFount  Whitney,  tlie  hii^hest 
peak  in  California,  and  dra.^^ed  himself  through  a  series 
of  hair-breadth  escapes  that  put  every  Alpine  adventure 
in  the  shade.  A  geoloc!;ist  by  the  name  of  W".  A.  (lood- 
year  knew  something-  of  the  region,  visited  Mount  Whit- 
ney, made  the  ascent  on  a  mule  with  settled  habit-^  of 
reflection  and  never  dismounted  till  he  reacluMl  the  to]). 
proving  that  King  had  never  been  there  at  all.  All  of 
this  Goodyear  described  in  a  widelv  circulated  maga- 
zine. The  laugh  that  followed  bi'oke  King'^^  heart.  He 
died  a  few  months  later.  ^c   .v.'^,  '.  ^■1-'.^; 

It  was  this  same  gentleman  who  late  in  the  fall  of 
1872  made  up  his  mind  to  have  a  look  at  the  fliamond 
fields.  Notwithstanding  all  of  our  attempted  secrecy,  al- 
most anyone  could  place  his  finger  on  our  claims.  Xot 
onl\-  that,  but  at  least  two  men,  Rerrv  and  WcClellan. 
had  actually  been  at  the  fields,  saw  the  old  washings  and 
the  tools  left  by  the  Roberts  party,  and  it  was  one  of 
these  who  guided  Mr.  King  to  the  spot. 

]\Ir.  King's  story  makes  the  discovery  of  the  fraud 
rather  a  matter  of  deductive  reasoning,  whereby  little 
straws  of  evidence  are  put  together  one  bv  one  and 
formed  into  the  nest  that  holds  the  egg  of  proof.  It 
is  easier  to  construct  this  nest  afterwards  than  before. 
I  heard  myself  a  somewhat  dififerent  version  of  the 
story.  In  company  with  Mr.  King  went  a  middle-aged 
German,  a  sort  of  cross  between  a  camp  follower  and  a 
friend.  Like  a  "super"  in  a  great  dramatic  perform- 
ance, he  did  not  cut  a  very  large  figure.  But  many, 
years  afterward  I  met  him  in  New  York  and  he  told  me 
a    very    interesting    story.      C)n    reaching-    the    diamond 
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fields,  he  said,  ncitw  itlistandin^-  tlie  intense  cold  weather, 
botli  lie  and  Mr.  Kiny;  bes^'an  washing-  for  diamonds,  and 
nalnrally  enouj.;!!  fonnd  wlint  tliey  were  lookins;-  for.  In 
taet.  the  j^eoloy-ist  eame  ver\  neai-  hcint;'  fooled  as  liadl\- 
as  anyone  else — \\;iiiled  to  leave  inslantlx,  and  thon^lit 
of  g-oing-  to  San  I'raneisco  to  have  a  talk  with  the  di- 
rectors of  the  company.  I'.ut  the  ( ierman  gentleman  felt 
dillerentlw  lie  was  n(»t  over])ni-d(.'ncd  with  wealth, 
had  never  been  in  an_\'  ])hn\-  ])<.'fore  where  diamonds 
conld  he  pickecl  u\)  withont  even  saving".  "h\-  xonr  leave." 
and  he  was  natnrally  averse  to  leaving  a  ])lace  so  full  of 
delightfnl  ])ossihilities.  So  he  arranged  a  brief  respite 
before  departure.  In  the  meantime  he  w;is  washing 
"dirt"  to  beat  the  band  ;md  every  now  and  then  ]V)cket- 
ing  a  s])arkler  that  he  valued  at  a  small  fortune.  .Sud- 
denl\-  he  came  on  a  >tone  that  caught  his  eve  and  filled 
him  with  wonderment.  It  bore  the  i)lain  marks  of  the 
la])i(lary"s  art.  He  took  it  immediateK'  to  his  ])rincipal. 
'T.ook  here.  'Mr.  King."  he  said.  "This  is  the  bullicst 
diamond  field  as  never  vas.  It  not  onl\-  ])roduces  dia- 
monds. l)ut  cuts  them  moreover  also." 

King  grabbed  the  half-cut  diamond.  lu'erx'thing  was 
clear  as  day.  Tiexond  the  jieradventure  of  a  doubt  the 
fields  were  salted.  I  le  hunted  out  evidence  that  he  had 
overlooked  before,  and  ver\-  soon  was  in  possession  of 
])root  (|m'te  aside  fi-om  the  parti}'  cut  gem.  that  a  whole- 
sale ti'aud  h;ii|  ])een  committed. 

I  am  not  giving  this  stor\-  as  a  fact — simplv  ofifering  it 
lor  what  It  is  worth,  and  cei'tainh  without  an\-  desire 
to   detract    I  i"om   the   gi'e.at    ser\ice    rendere(l    h\-    ( darence 
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Air.  I\inL;  reached  the  (hamond  t'lelcK  on  Xox-eniher  2, 
1872.  <  )n  Xdvemher  U)  he  \\a^  hack  to  the  raih'oad  and 
sent  the  famous  (h^iiatcli — tiial  ihe  eoni])an\-  was  (hi])ecl. 

Also  he  waited  for  .Messrs.  Janin,  I'olton,  I '.o^t  ami 
I'"rv,  the  ])art\'  >ent  from  Calitornia.  I"he_\'  went  tos^ether 
to  the  diamond  fiekls  and  the  now  ])lain  nature  of  the 
plot  was  thoronL;hl\'  exposed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  g'o 
into  an\'  of  .Mr.  Kind's  geological  conclusions  or  the 
entire  evidence  upon  which  the  conclusion  was  reached. 
Two  or  three  facts  are  enougli  to  indicate  the  satisfac- 
tory nature  of  the  proof. 

Mention  has  heen  made  of  ant-hills  si)arkling  with 
minute  but  veritable  diamond  and  ruby  dust.  Perhaps 
because  they  were  so  prett}'  no  one  ever  disturbed  them. 
But  if  somebody  had  taken  a  notion  to  give  one  of  them 
a  kick  their  supposititious  nature  would  have  been  ap- 
|)arent.  They  weren't  ant-hills  at  all.  They  were  fakes  ; 
the  work  of  a  sinful  man,  not  of  the  moral  insect. 
Thev  were  also  works  of  art:  no  one  would  have  sus- 
pected guile  from  looking  at  them. 

A  close  examination  revealed  three  holes  evidently 
made  with  a  >tick  or  some  shar])  instrument,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  of  which  a  gem  rested.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  all  the  "salting"  was  done  in  this  way.  ex- 
ce]:)t  that  as  a  ride  the  holes  were  carefully  closed.  But 
in  such  extensive  operation-  a  little  reckless  work  was 
likel}-  to  slij)  in. 

Finally,  on  the  top  of  a  large  flat  rock,  several  rubies 
and  diamonds  were  found  ])ressed  into  crevices  to  liohl 
them  in  place.  This  was  so  grotesquely  raw  that  it 
seems   incredible,   and   led   to   a   story   that   some   of  the 
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(liaiiioiuls  were  in  the  t'ork^  of  trees,  rnforliinatelv  for 
the  story,  there  weren't  any  trees  in  the  nei^hljorhood. 

The  party  retnrned  to  San  I'raneiseo  late  in  Xovein- 
ln-r.  (  )n  the  2?{h  of  tliat  nioiitli  the  general  faets  were 
i^iv'en  to  tile  ]ire>s.  thai  the  dianiond  fields  were  a  fraud, 
and  that  everxont'  had  heeii  taken  in.  'Idle  excitement 
was  intense,  ddie  Associated  I 'I'ess  kept  the  wires  huni- 
inini;  with  the  news  for  days,  iraii.sniillinL:  fuller  reports 
than  were  jiuhlishcd  here,  although  the  Icjcal  ])apers 
])rinled  whole  ]'a,i;es.  Wherever  a  printini.;-  ])ress  ran, 
the   world   knew   the   story  of  the  tliaiuond   fraud. 

The  trustees  of  the  .San  l''rancisco  and  Xew  ^'ork 
AFiniui;-  and  C_"()inuiercial  C'oinpany  held  various  ineetiui^s 
and  a  select  investiii,'atin<.;  coinniittee  was  appointed.  W. 
11.  L.  Barnes  was  the  company's  regular  attorne)-. 
Messrs.  Hall  AIcAUister  and  S.  M.  Wilson  were  added 
to  the  staff  to  ferret  out  and  punisji  tliose  guilt\-  of  the 
fraud.  Everyone  connected  with  the  early  hi,stor\-  of  the 
transaction  gave  testinion_\',  e\er\-  line  (jf  evidence  was 
hunted  down. 

Among  other  things,  an  accom])lice  came  forward  by 
the  name  of  Cooper,  who  admitted  witli  noble  candor 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  whole  scheme,  though 
unrighteously  deprived  hy  his  welching  ])artners  of  his 
just  share  of  the  spoils.  Salting  mines  was  the  com- 
monest thing  in  the  past,  and  isn't  }et  to  be  classed  with 
the  lost  arts.  Talking  with  Arnold  and  Clark,  wdioni  he 
knew  jiersonally,  of  how  the  "salting"  of  gold  and  silver 
mines  had  been  overworked,  he  suggested  the  "saltina:" 
of  a  diamond  field  as  a  ])leasing  variation,  and  told  how 
small    diamonds,    such    as    those   used    for    drills,    could 
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he  readih'  obtained.  Accordiiii;-  to  lii~^  story.  Arnold  and 
Slack  l)it  q"reedil\-  and  a  triumvirate  was  formed  to 
carr\-  on  the  fraud.  Tliis  \\a^  nearly  two  _\ears  before 
the  Janin  examination.  (Ooprr  was  undouhtedl}-  a  con- 
federate, did  a  lot  of  advising;  and  su^i^'estini;'.  hut  was 
ke[)t  in  the  dark  concerning-  the  mo>t  im])ortant  details. 
Also,  he  was  promised  a  liberal  share  in  the  boot}'  and 
his  confession  was  i)romi)ted  chielly  by  a  desire  for  re- 
veno-e.  He  "'ave  Arnold  and  Slack  the  full  credit  for 
everything'. 

The  statement  of  Cooper  was  made  not  only  to  the 
s])ecial  investigating  committee,  but  also  to  the  grand 
iur\-  of  San  I'Yaneisco.     The  latter  b(jdy  indicted  no  one. 

(  )n  Xovember  17  the  trustees  of  the  San  l-'rancisco 
and  Xew  York  Mining  and  Commercial  Conii)an_\-  met 
for  the  last  time.  At  this  session  it  made  a  final  rej^ort 
to  the  public,  giving  its  brief  histor\-.  the  confidence 
placed  in  Titi'any  appraisement  and  the  report  of  janin; 
the  final  statement  that  the  proi)erties  it  claimed  to  be 
diamondiferous  were  "salted"  and  that  everyone  hail 
been  cleverlv  duped.  All  its  business  was  summarily  sus- 
pended and  its  attorneys  ordered  to  wind  u])  its  busi- 
ness at  once. 

Appended  to  the  report  were  statements  from  (Clar- 
ence King,  describing  liis  discoveries,  from  Henr_\-  Janin, 
confirming  Clarence  King,  and  admitting  his  former  er- 
rors; also  from  ]\lessrs.  Colton,  l'"r\-  and  Bost,  all  de- 
nouncing the  fraud. 

If  anything  were  lacking,  news  came  from  Kondon 
that  the  diamonds  we  had  sent  there  were  coarse,  almost 
valueless   "niggerheads""    from    the   .South    African    fields, 
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.■111(1    had    ]K■v\^    imrrliascd    in    hulk    ihiTc    from    a    dealer 
urarl}-  a  wai"  hclorc.  wlm  idrnlifird  thnii  i)t'i-|\'(.-ll\'. 

Ilu'  laic  iliaiiKiud  iiiilh<  maiiT^.  who  had  hern  I'alhri' 
rlirst}'.  |)r(.'>c'iitc'd  a  ^ad  s])C'Claclr  uu  du'  ^1i\t1.  Tlu'x 
wiTc  pur^nrd  (.'\tT\  w  lu'i'c  with  jiht-s  and  jul^rs.  Soiiir  of 
llidii  wrnl  into  rclirenn'nl  lill  ihr  ^loI■m  hlrw  o\ri-.  Thci\' 
nrviT  was  a  heltri'  illustralion  of  du'  io\  lo  hr  found  in 
IriuniphiniL;-  owv  thr  sorrow    and  di^i-onitilurc  of  odu•r^. 
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\"iCTiM  OF  Big  Swixnt.R  Explains  TTow  Roi-gh 
Miners  Managed  ki  DixkivI':  Miin  Like  Tieeanv 
AND  Janin. 

Inquiry  Rci-cals  That  "Salflir^"  of  Piainond  Field  Cost 
I'lotters  $j;j,ooo  and  ]'icldcd  $000,000  Xct  Profit. 

TTow  so  manv  of  the  shrewdest  men  in  the  world 
Could  have  been  ahsoluteK-  du])ed  In"  the  great  diamond 
fraud  may  well  he  asked.  The  truth  is  it  succeeded  not 
because  of  the  baleful  craft  em])loyed  in  working  out 
its  details,  but  because  of  a  rawness  that  seemecl  to 
disarm  rather  than  arcnise  suspicion  and  the  audacity 
and  nerve  with  which  everything  was  carried  out.  That 
diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds  and  sapphires  were  f(jund 
associated  together — gems  found  elsewhere  in  the  world 
under  widely  diflerent  geological  conditions — was  a  fact 
that  ought  to  have  made  a  goat  do  some  resi)onsible 
thinking".  lUit  it  seems  to  have  been  entirelx'  over- 
looked by  Tiffany,  ])\-  Janin,  b\-  the  house  of  Rothschild, 
to  say  nothing  of  Ivalston,  Sam  lUirlow,  General  Alc- 
Clellan,  General  TUitler,  William  M.  Lent,  General 
Dodge,  the  twenty-tive  hard-headed  business  men  of 
San  Lrancisco  who  cheerfully  invested  $2,000,000  in 
the  stock  and  the  fifteen  mining  men  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Roberts  to  the  tields,  after  the  San  Francisco  and 
New   York   !\Tining  and   Commercial    Company   was   or- 
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?4aiiiz(.'il.  1  lad  serious  alU-ntimi  cwr  l)ecn  ilirrctccl  t<i 
that  >ini;k'  poinl  il  crrlaiiiK'  would  lia\r  lu'inuptcd 
au    inwsti^atidU   thai   nui>t   liaw  (.■ikKmI   iu   cxiKisuri'. 

Ai^aiu.  the  I  illaux  aiiprais^-nn'Ut  of  $130. (KH)  ou  uot 
luoix'  thau  a  leuth  of  tlu'  ,i;cmu^  artuallx  on  hand  i^  hard 
to  coin])i\'lK'nd.  unless  rci^arded  in  counri'tion  with  an 
olhcr  fact — tliat  xahiiuL;  cnt  stones  and  waluin^'  stones 
in  tlie  roUL;h  are  wideh  iliflerent  matters.  Wdiile  tlie 
l"ilTau\-  estahlishiuent  had  nndonhted  e\i)erls  as  to  the 
finished  diamond,  it  is  donhtlnl  whether  a  sin^'le  real 
e.\])erl  valuer  of  roUL;li  diamonds  was  to  he  found  in  the 
I'nited  States.  All  the  lapidarx'  work  of  the  world  was 
then  done  i>rinci])all\'  in  Amsterdam,  with  smaller  estab- 
lishments in  I'aris  and  London.  .\s  1  understood  later, 
the  TilTau)-  exjjerts  satisfied  themselves  that  the  stones 
were  actualh'  diamonds,  weighed  them,  estimated  the 
cost  (jf  cuttiuL;'  and  net  weij_;]it.  ai)i)lie(l  the  usual  rules 
for  valuation,  whicli  increases  enonuonsh'  with  the  size 
of  tlie  stone,  made  a  lar^e  deduction  and  let  it  ,l;'o  at 
that,  ddins  the  total  of  .$130,000  was  arrived  at.  Know- 
ini;'  ihe  immense  reserves  we  had  in  San  hrancisco.  the 
f|uestion  of  fraud  jjrohahh'  never  entered  their  minds. 
|-"or.  although  much  in^eiiuilx-  and  some  nionex'  had  been 
invested  in  the  enterprise  of  ])alniing  oil  worthless 
mining'  pro])erties.  it  seemed  the  heii^iit  of  absurdity  to 
suppose  that  auNone  had  iiuested  a  million  and  a  halt 
dollars   in   "salt." 

And.  to  do  instice  to  Heuiw  janiii,  T  think  it  was  this 
\'aluation  that  disarme(l  his  sus])icioiis  and  made  hiiu  less 
eau'er  to  search  for  traces  of  chicane.  1  le  said  several 
times  on  the   journev  to  the  diamond  fields  that  he  con- 
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sidered  their  g-enuinc  character  estabUshed ;  that  his 
mission  was  mainly  to  estimate  their  extent  and  prol)able 
vakie.  As  to  that,  the  washings  we  made  might  w^ell 
liave  satisfied  any  man.  Perhaps  had  he  remained  at  the 
(hscovery  chiim,  instead  of  exploring  the  country  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  might  have  detected  traces  of  fraud. 
I'.ul  he  considered  the  most  essential  thing  was  an  ex- 
amination to  determine  the  diamondiferous  area,  so  that 
his    emplo_\-ers   might   ultimately   get    it   all. 

Yet  the  most  convincing  factor  of  all  was  the  attitude 
of  the  men  themselves.  Arnold  was  no  ordinary  mortal. 
Throughout  all  the  negotiations,  coming  in  contact  with 
some  of  the  most  alert  intellects  of  the  time,  he  was 
alwavs  serene,  readw  confident — did  not  make  a  single 
break.  I'.esides  he  had  an  air  of  simple,  rugged  honesty 
that  impressed  everxduc  he  met.  General  Dodge,  who 
thought  meanly  of  human  nature.  >aid  in  a  printed  inter- 
view that  he  would  stake  hi>  life  on  Arnold's  integrity. 
Xot  onl\-  that,  but  Arnold  and  Slack  were  willing,  even 
eager,  to  subiuit  the  diamonds  to  any  test  and  to  lead  a 
])artv  of  experts  to  the  fields,  under  proper  guaranty 
that  their  rights  woidd  be  protected.  They  seemed  al- 
most exultant  when  the\-  miderstood  that  Tifi'any  would 
value  the  diamonds.  That,  of  course,  would  settle  every- 
thing, the\-  said.  They  were  eciually  delighted  at  the 
choice  of  Janin  as  an  exi)ert.  Both  of  them  had  the 
dramatic  gift  highly  developed.  On  the  stage  they  might 
have  made  the  most  famous   actors  of  any   time. 

And  how  did  a  coui)le  of  ordinarv  |)rospectors  secure 
the  ver\'  large  smn  undoubtedly  used  to  finance  the  glit- 
tering  fraud?      That   was   a   question   that    puzzled   many 
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niul  \vt\  {<)  all  kinds  of  surmises  about  confederates, 
syndicates,  and  so  forth.  Hut  it  wa^  shown  later  that 
in  1S~(")  Arnold  and  Slack  made  a  couple  of  luck\  tiuMis 
at  >ellini;'  mines  and  actuall\-  had  at  oni'  time  in  excess 
of  $50,000  to  their  creilit  in  a  We-^tern  hank.  Tln^  de- 
posit was  withdrawn  in  hulk  and  wa^  ue\'er  lratx'(l  after- 
wards, excejit  in  the  i)Ui"chase  of  diamonds  in  the  mar- 
kets ol    Amsterdam  and   London. 

ddirou,L;h  the  ai^'ency  of  1.  W.  Lees,  this  end  nf  the 
transaction  was  fully  traced  and  the  facts  ])uhlishe(l. 
Arnold  made  two  tri]),s  to  hairojje  to  ])urchase  l^xmus. 
Ilolh  times  he  >hrewdl\"  avf)ide(l  American  ports,  sailin_<^ 
and  returniuL;'  h\'  wa\"  of  TTalifax.  I  lis  first  visit  was 
made  in  the  fall  of  1S70.  That  time  he  conlined  his 
activities  to  Amsterdam  and  showed  i^reat  shrewdness 
in  concealing'  his  tracks  and  avoiding'  susi)icion.  He 
\-i>ited  the  varioir'^  gem-cutting'  establishments,  bought 
man\-  coarse  stones,  but  not  enough  from  an\"  one  firm 
to  make  the  transaction  look  unusual.  Xo  one  seemed 
to  know  his  name,  but  his  ])hotograj)h  was  at  once 
iiU'ntified  b_\'  man}'  diamond  dealers  of  .\msterdam  as  the 
eccentric  ])erson  who  seemecl  to  have  an  unusual  ]')enchant 
for  interior  stones.  Tie  was  regarded  as  a  newly-rich 
American  with  a  vulgar  taste  for  ostentation,  who 
wished  to  overbui'den  his  family  and  dazzle  his  fellow- 
comitr_\'men  witli  a  wealth  ot  cheap,  almost  worthless 
gems. 

(  )n  his  second  tri]i  in  the  earl\'  winter  of  1S~2.  Ai'UoM 
went  direct  to  London,  and  thei'e.  while  the  cons])iracy 
was  at  the  most  ticklisli  point,  he  threw  all  caution  to 
the    wind^.       •  )ne    of    the    largest     dealers    in    the    great 
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metr()])()lis  .l;';i\'c  tlio  -^{(tw  id  the  jii-c^^  liow  oiu-  allc-r- 
iK.Jon  a  ralliri'  roii^Ii-ldokiiiL;'  Anicriran  apiJcarcd  at  hi^ 
place  of  l)U^iiu'^s  and  asked  to  be  ^liown  what  the_\-  had 
in  the  \\a\-  of  undergrade  or  rather  refuse  diamonds. 
He  was  shown  a  lar^e  stock  of  South  African  stones  of 
the  (|ualit\-  known  as  "ni^-^erheads.""  iTandsoine  enough, 
hut  of  ver\-  small  coiniuercial  \-alue.  The  American 
Ijawed  over  theiu  a])])arentl_\-  without  the  least  regard 
for  size  or  i|ualit_\-  until  he  had  collected  a  great  i)ile. 
Then   he  asked   inditTerentlw  "Ifow  much   for  the  lot?" 

The  trader  hadn't  the  lea>t  conception  that  hi^  cus- 
tomer meant  business.  However,  he  made  a  rapid  ap- 
praisement of  the  stones  and  gave  the  price  at  £3000, 
or  $15,000.  To  his  amazement,  the  American  produced 
a  huoe  bank  roll,  counted  ott  the  monev,  had  the 
diamonds  packed  in  small  sacks,  which  he  deposited  in 
the  capacious  ]>ockets  of  an  overcoat  and  elsewhere,  said 
good-day  and  dei)arted.  In  the  i^Iiotograph  of  Arnold, 
the  English  trader  recognized  his  customer  at  once. 

As  near  as  anyone  could  estimate,  about  $35,000  was 
invested  in  "salting"  the  claims.  To  this  should  be 
added  something  for  traveling  expenses,  etc.  The  men 
received  approximately  $660,000.  That  left  a  little  over 
$600,000  net  profit. 
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With    \ ch^Jihors   and    l-orccs   L'oiiiproiiiisc. 


After  Arnold  i\'cri\c(l  his  final  i)a\iiKiU  of  S300,000 
ho  rclireil  to  his  old  lioinr  at  I'.lizalicllUowii  in  1  lanliii 
coniit\'.  Kciitnckw  lioni;ht  a  tine  ]iii.'ce  ol  land  and  aKo 
a  safe,  which  he  kc']it  in  his  lion^c  under  stroiiL;'  ^uard. 
In  this  he  deposited  nearh'  all  his  spoils.  altlionL;li  ho 
also  had  a  tid\"  balance  in  the  local  hank,  which  added 
i;'rcatl\'  to  his  re|iute  anioiiL;  his  neiL;lil)ors.  lie  had  a 
host  of  relatives  in  llardin  connt\.  which  borders  on  tlu' 
priniilive  section  of  Kentncky.  It  was  there  that  the 
most  capable  of  Morgan's  guerrillas  were  recruited  and 
there  most  of  them  returned.  Anyone  hunting  trouble  in 
that  localit\'  was  almost  sure  to  hnd  it.  .\rnokl  settled 
(low  11  (|uietl_\'  amonj^'  his  friends  and  relatives  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  a  toilsome  life. 

llis  |)lace  of  residence  was  well  known.  Tn  fact,  the 
Kentucky  ])apers  gave  some  iirominence  to  the  return  of 
this  famous  discoverer  of  diamond  t'leld^  to  the  home  of 
hi^  ancestors.  When  the  bubble  Ixuvst.  Mr.  Lent  liur- 
ri(.-(l  to  Keiituckw  hired  eminent  counsel — jud.i;e  Marian, 
later    a    Justice    of    the    Supreme    Court    of    the    I'nited 
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States,  and  iJcnjaniin  llri.slow,  a  law wr  of  equal  stand- 
ing— brought  suit  against  Arnold  for  $350,000  on  his 
personal  account  and  levied  an  attachment  on  his  \)V()\)- 
ertv.  All  of  these  [jroceedings  are  set  forth  in  the  Louis- 
ville journal  of  December  18,  1872.  Two  days  later  the 
same  paper  published  a  long  statement  from  Arnold,  in 
which  he  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  the  outrage 
that  had  been  connnitted  on  his  rights.  He  scored  "Bill" 
Lent  in  language  of  scant  courtesy,  but  of  picturesque 
\\'estern  expressiveness,  and  declared  he  neither  owed 
him  $350,000  nor  the  like  number  of  cents,  or  any  other 
sum.  for  the  matter  of  that. 

Arnold  went  on  to  say  that  his  safe  contained  $550,- 
000,  the  result  of  arduous  lal)or  as  a  ])rospector  and 
miner  in  the  h'ar  West,  not  to  mention  his  l)ank  account 
and  real  estate.  The  se(|uestration  of  the  same  by  a 
shark  or  an  aggregation  of  sharks  from  California  he 
looked  upon  as  an  outrage  unparalleled  in  history,  lie 
went  into  the  diamond  field  story  in  detail,  denied  that 
he  had  ever  "salted"  it  or  that  it  had  ever  been  "salted" 
at  all.  He  appended  janin's  report,  the  Titlany  appraise- 
ment and  a  long  extract  from  the  San  I'rancisco  Chron- 
icle to  prove  that  he  had  turned  over  an  abs(dutely  valid 
diamond  property  to  the  San  Francisc(j  and  Xew  York 
Mining  and  Connnercial  Company,  and  that  if  anyone 
"salted"  it,  the  diabolical  act  must  have  been  done  after 
the  experts"  examination  and  by  some  of  the  "California 
scamps." 

Did  Arnold  suffer  any  in  the  estimation  of  his  com- 
patriots b\-  reason  of  the  grave  accusations  preferred 
against  him  ?    Rather  the  reverse.     They  gloried  in  what 
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iIk'\-  \\(.'ri'  plcasfd  lo  call  his  ",N]un)l<."  Tlu'  old  Morgan 
raiiK'r>  and  llii)Usan(K  ol  tlu'ir  \\a\-  of  lliinkin^  jnokcd 
with  |)ri<l(,',  almost  with  rcvciXMU'c,  on  one  ol'  tlu'ir  kind 
with  nciwx'  and  wit  cnoni^h  to  make  a  l'oi"a\-  imo  N'ankcc- 
(lom  and  ])rinL;"  awa\"  nioi'c  than  hall'  a  nnhion  in  .s]>oils. 
To  tell  the  trntli.  Aiaiold  was  the  vnw  hero  of  the  honr. 
fof  the  old   war   feeling"  wa^  still   rampant. 

1  followed  Lent  to  Kentnckw  wliiiher  al<o  went  Cap- 
lain  1.  W.  r.ccs.  l-'amiliar  with  the  lield.  after  some 
in\-esli,!^alion  of  the  state  of  pnhlic  o]>inion  in  Hardin 
comity.  I  am  satisfied  that  had  Arnold  stoo<l  hi>  ^ronnd 
nnninchin^ly  not  a  dollar  conld  have  heen  wrnn^'  from 
him  l)_y  legal  proceediiy<;\s,  no  matter  what  the  proof. 
And.  moreover,  at  that  time  the  matter  of  exact  proof 
was  not  as  easy  as  later  on. 

Negotiations  leading  to  a  comi)romise  took  place  in 
which  I  pla\ed  a  ]iart.  These  resulted  in  a  coin])romise 
hy  which  Arnold  surrendered  $150,000  on  consideration 
of  immunity  from  further  litigation.  The  money  was 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Lent  personally.  What  disposition 
was  made  of  it  I  am  not  informed,  hut  understood  that 
it  was  retained  by  the  recipient  to  make  good  his  per- 
sonal loss. 

So  Arnold,  left,  according  to  his  own  statements,  with 
an  uncontested  fortune  of  nearh-  half  a  million  dollars, 
everywhere  eni<iyed  the  esteem  and  high  res])ect  which 
broadcloth  and  a  large  cash  balance  iiivarial)lv  inspire. 
lUit  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  prosperity  Arnold, 
among  other  ambitions,  wanted  to  shine  in  finance,  and 
for  this  ])ur]iose  ojiened  a  bank  in  Elizabetlitown,  and 
for  a  time  did  a  rushing  trade,  to  the  great  irritation  of 
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his  business  rivals.  The  quarrel  became  very  bitter,  and 
as  differences  of  oi»ini()n  were  only  arbitrated  in  one  way 
in  Hardin  county  at  the  period  mentioned,  the  first  time 
Arnold  met  one  of  his  competitors  the  two  opened  fire 
at  each  other  on  the  street,  after  the  manner  of  the  best 
traditions.  Arnold  never  lacked  courage,  and  had  all  the 
best  of  the  arbitration,  having  winged  his  man  once, 
when  his  antagonist's  partner  appearefl  in  a  doorway 
and  landed  the  greater  jjortion  of  a  charge  of  buckshot 
in  the  diamond  discoverer's  shoulder.  His  wounds  were 
considered  fatal,  but  his  iron  constitution  carried  him  far 
toward  recovery,  and  he  was  considering  with  pleasant 
anticipation  a  second  meeting  with  the  bankers,  with 
sixshooters  instead  of  a  clearing-house  to  balance  the 
account,  when  he  was  seized  with  pneumonia.  Under 
this  last  affliction  the  tough  old  campaigner,  after  a 
hard  struggle,  weakened  and  died.  This  happened,  I 
think,  near  the  close  of  1873,  so  that  Arnold's  prosperity 
was  short-lived. 

What  became  of  Slack?  That  was  a  question  often 
asked,  but  never  answered  in  a  satisfactory  way.  As  I 
said,  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  when  I  left  the 
diamond  fields  wdth  the  Janin  party.  He  and  Rubery 
remained  behind.  When  these  two  separated  Rubery 
came  to  San  Francisco,  while  Slack  took  an  eastbound 
train.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  locate  him  at  a 
later  day.  He  was  heard  from  at  various  points — St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  Memphis  and  Mobile.  Always  it 
turned  out  to  be  another  Slack.  Finally  the  impression 
became  general  that  he  nnist  have  gone  abroad  and  hid 
his  identity  in  another  land. 
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Uut  the  strange  ]^avt  of  it  was  tliat  Arnold  had  all  the 
ninni'v,  or  iicarl\-  all  of  it.  as  ap]H'ars  1>\-  hi-^  signed  statc- 
niciits  and  later  1)\-  the  in\'entor\'  of  his  estate,  whieh 
eorresponded.  (IrantinLi"  ever\-  pos-ihlc  contini;ene\\  the 
share  ol  Slack  wa--  eitlier  ])raetieall\'  notliini;'  or  very 
small,  not  to  exceed  S3(),()()()  at  the  ntmo-^t.  As  thcv 
always  tiL^iired  as  ])arlnt-rs.  and  a^  ."-^lack.  tliouL^li  not  tlie 
s])okesnian,  a|i|)eared  a  man  of  force,  I  have  al\\a\s  con- 
sidered that  a  dee])  mystery  InniL;'  over  his  fate.  It  seems 
not  nnlikely  that  he  <lied  somewhere  in  the  Western 
conniry.  jirohahK-  amon^-  stranL;"ei"s.  and  newr  partici- 
])ated   in   the  ])rotits  of  the  diamond    frand   at   all. 
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iJiAMiixi)    l''R\ri»   Loss    l-".\i,i.s  <)\    Siii)ri.i)i-;KS  oi'  ()Ki(i- 
i.\\i,     l)ri'Ks;     Ralsiox     1\i;i m  i;i'kses    Ai.i,     St(,)Ck- 

llOLDERS. 

Gossi/'S  Make  ['jiiiisf  Cluiri:;c  .h^aiiisf  Men   11 'ho  .-h-fal 
ill  Good  Paitli  and  Were  IJecelved  by  Sieiiidlers. 

The  losses  growing-  out  of  the  (Haniond  fraud  fell  on 
the  >hi)ul(lers  of  the  original  (lu]ies — W.  C.  Ralston.  W'il- 
liain  M.  Lent.  George  Dodge  and  m_\self.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  nione\'  ol)tained  1)\'  Mr.  Lent  from  Ar- 
nold ver_\-  nearly,  if  not  f|nite.  balanced  his  account.  Per- 
haps he  ma_\'  have  given  a  portion  of  this  to  (General 
Dodge,  his  business  associate.  ^Ir.  Ralston  promptly 
paid  the  twenty-five  stockholders  who  subscribed  $2,000.- 
000  for  a  half  interest  in  the  company,  dollar  for  dollar. 
Xot  a  man  of  them  lost  a  cent.  This  involved  a  sacrifice 
of  the  last  $300,000  paid  to  Arnold  and  Slack.  Mr. 
Ralston  had  the  receipts  in  full  of  the  various  ])arties 
neatl)-  framed  and  I  am  told  that  it  was  one  of  the 
mural  decorations  of  his  ])rivate  otiice  in  the  Rank  of 
California.  The  remaining  balance  of  loss  was  borne  by 
[Mr.  Roberts  and  myself. 

The  diamond  fraud  stor\-  has  covered  acres  of  news- 
paper space.  This,  however,  is  the  first  time  that  the 
narrative  has  been  told  from  start  to  finish,  all  the  facts 
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assenililo<l  in  connocicd  tonu.  I'roni  what  lias  o'nnc  lie- 
lore,  certain   |)i)im>  .^tand  out    in   hold   relief. 

The  selienie.  or  rather  the  execution  ot"  the  scheme, 
was  an\thin^-  ])ut  the  work  ot"  a  far-seeing;',  skilful  and 
well-informed  mind.  Xothin-  can  illn^-trate  this  hetter 
than  the  supreme  folly  of  i)lantinL;-  (liainon(N.  ruhies, 
cmerahK  and  .sai)])hires  in  the  same  matri.x.  .\  capahle 
roi;ue  would  have  con>nlted  the  histor\-  of  mining;'  for 
precious  stones  and  would  have  readil\-  discovered  that 
they  are  ne\'er  found  associated  in  the  saine  formation. 
This  would  ha\'e  enahled  him  to  avoid  a  raw  monstrositx- 
that  should  have  led  to  exposure  at  the  wrv  st;ii-l.  .Much 
of  the  other  work  was  raw.  as,  for  instance,  tin-  diamond 
and  ruh\-  spangled  antdiilK  and  the  Hat  rock,  whose 
fissures  were  studded  with  ])recious  stones.  A  ])lain. 
miornamented  diamond  held  would  ha\-e  presented  a  far 
better  baited  hook. 

It  can  be  shown  1)\-  authenticated  documentary  evi- 
dence that  Slack  and  Arnold  were  the  sole  beneficiaries 
of  the  loot.  In  fact,  some  doubt  exists  whether  Slack 
was  a  participant  at  all.  Outside  the  sum  that  Lent  col- 
lected, the  balance  was  transmitted  to  Arnold's  heirs,  as 
the  records  of  Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  prove. 

Again,  if  any  other  actor  in  the  drama  had  the  least 
foreknowledge  of  the  fraud,  he  surely  would  have  parted 
with  his  interest  while  the  market  was  booming — before 
the  frail  bubble  burst.  When  the  coarse  diamonds  were 
sent  to  London,  nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  their 
immediate  identification  as  nearly  valueless  South  .\fri- 
can  stones.  Yet  not  a  share  of  stock  was  sold.  livery 
reasonable  |)resumi)tion  pointed  to  the  entire  griod   faith 
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ni  all,  so  far  as  the  San  I'rancisco  ami  Xcw  ^'()l•k 
Alining  and  ( OnimLTcial  COnipam  and  its  st<)cklioldcr> 
were   concerned. 

I'inall}',  it  is  c()nceival)le  onK'  on  the  l)asis  of  down- 
rig"ht  madness,  that  an\-  man  with  wealth.  re])utation  and 
self-respect,  in  short,  with  ever_\thing'  to  lose,  conld  have 
conceived  and  carried  ont  such  a  reckles>  ])lot.  If  bv 
an_\-  chance  it  had  succeeded,  if  the  diamond  company's 
^tock  had  keen  exjiloited  on  tlie  stock  market,  there  was 
not  a  place  upon  the  earth  ^o  desolate  and  remote  hut 
that  the  \'enL;eance  of  mankind  would  have  found  him 
out.  It  was  tlie  e\'ident  desii^n  ot  a  rather  crude  intel- 
ligence utterly  regardless  of  conse(|Uences.  and  counting 
on  obsctu'itv  to  make  good. 

Xevertheless,  no  matter  how  ])lain  a  case  may  seem, 
no  matter  how  free  from  douht  or  comi)lication,  if  it  be 
only  big  enough  the  world  loves  to  build  around  it  a 
fairy  structure  of  mvsterx'  or  romance.  Nothing  could 
be  more  evident  than  that  Arnold  and  Slack  were  the 
architects  of  their  own  work,  ^'et  the  public  saw  tit  to 
cast  grave  suspicion  on  those  who  were  clearh'  victims 
and  heavy  losers — the  onl\-  ones  who  lost  a  cent.  Even 
Ralston,  although  he  i)aid  over  $300,000  to  make  good 
the  losses  ot  the  stockholders,  was  more  or  less  imder 
a  cloud.  Lent,  Roberts,  1  )()dgr  and  m\self  were  in 
turn  sus])ected.  At  last  iiublic  ojjinion  seemed  to  settle 
down  to  a  conviction  that  the  guiding — "the  master 
mind"" — was   mine. 

There  was  not  an  atom  of  valid  e\idence  on  which  to 
raise  the  accusation.  (  )n  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  was 
never  remotel)-  charged  in  an_\-  res])onsible  paper,  to  my 
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knowledge'.  'The  C()ncln>i()n  >ceine(l  lo  l)c'  reached  \-cry 
nmcli  l)ccaiisc  of  the  largeness  of  my  business  under- 
lakiiiL;s  and  ni\-  well  known  '^l)i^it  <il  \'entni"e  in  cnm- 
niercial  lines.  Tlieri'fore.  not  a  few  assnnuMl  that  be- 
cause 1  was  alwa\>  willini,;"  to  take  what  niii^ht  be  called 
l)\-  some  a  lon^-  chance,  therefore,  I  nui>t  have  l)een  the 
])ow"er  behind   the  scenes   with    Arnold   and   Slack. 

Xot  art^nini;'  the  case,  this  conchr^ion  had  to  put 
aside  man\-  well  known  fact<.  a--  I  >ai(l  betore.  1  was 
a  man  of  larj^'e  wealth,  making'  money  a^  rapidly  as  was 
".j-ood  for  anyone,  so  that  the  financial  inducement  was 
not  there.  1  wa>  vonni;'.  onl}'  32,  had  a  fannly  of  which 
I  was  ])rond.  had  the  be-^t  i)ossil)le  standing  with  busi- 
ness nu'n.  both  in  San  hi'anci^co  and  abroad.  Honor 
bright,  does  it  not  seem  incredible  that  a  man  >ituated 
like  m\>e]f,  full  of  ambition  and  with  everythinL,^  in  live 
for.  would  have  engai^ed  in  an  ig"noble  jilot  to  tieece  his 
friends  and  the  public,  a  plot  absolutely  certain  to  drat^ 
him  and  all  belon.^in^'  to  him  through   the  dust? 

The  storv  would  have  died  a  natural  death  l)eyond 
an\-  (|uestion  just  a^  it  did  in  the  case  of  my  fellow  vic- 
tims, ha<l  not  the  London  Time>  made  a  direct  accusa- 
tion of  coni]ilicit}-  in  the  diamond  fraud  a.i,.;ainst  .\lfred 
l\uber\-  and  m\■^elf,  which  became  the  basi.--  of  a  famous 
libel   >uit. 
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Hakiix  ("ik.wr  l')(ii;s  I'p  Acaix:  Tkii^s  to  (Ikt  Even  ox 
Max  Who  P^xposi:i)  (  )xi-;  of  Mis  Bk;  Stock 
swixdles. 

.Alfred  Rnhcry   Briiii^s  Suit  .h^aiiist  Loudon    T'uucs  for 
Libel  and  Is  Awarded  £10.000  as  Daiiuv^cs. 

Ill  the  charges  made  l)y  the  London  Time--,  it  was  not 
difficnlt  to  recognize  the  hancHwork  of  my  old  enemies. 
Baron  ( irant  and  the  financial  editor.  Samson.  The 
accnsation  seemed  to  lie  an  echo  of  the  old  Emma  Mine 
tight,  when  I  warned  the  i)nl)lic  against  the  exploitation 
of  a  worthless  iiropert}-.  That  l)ul)ble  had  hnrst.  carry- 
ing rnin  to  investors,  disgrace  to  the  jjromoters  and  more 
than  a  decade  of  distrust  for  e\'erv  American  secnrit\'  in 
European  markets.  lUit  the  sting  of  defeat  remained  and 
the  opportunity  to  retaliate  was  one  not  to  lie  overlooked. 

Alfred  Kul)er\-.  l)eing  a  I'.ritish  xuhject  in  good  stand- 
ing, brouglit  the  lil)el  suit  again-^t  the  London  Time>. 
As  my  intimate  and  close  conijianion  for  nine  months, 
covering  the  various  inciilents  involved,  he  admitted  that 
whatever  involved  me  involved  himself  as  well.  Al- 
though the  earth  wa--  ransacked  for  evidence  to  connect 
us  with  the  fraud,  the  defense  afisolutely  failed  to  >u>- 
tain  the  newspaper's  charges.  Xot  only  that,  but  the 
proof  I  had  gathered,  as  descril)e(l  in  a  ])revious  cha]iter 
showing  the  secret  bond  between   Baron  Grant  and  the 
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hnancial  writer,  wa^  lliDroiii^liK'  cxim^cd.  cndiiiL;  in  tlie 
ruin  of  Ixilli.  Sam-'on  wa^  diMnisx-'d  in  di^^i-acc  1)\"  the 
London  Times.  l"aioiiL;li  \\a>  shown  of  llaron  (  iranl's 
nu'lliods  to  involve  him  in  la\\>nit^  innunierahk'  that 
strijijied  him  of  his  fortune  in  tlie  end.  lie  (hd  hu^ine'-s 
mider  a>>nmed  name>  Ioul;  alter,  hut  never  with  liis  old 
success. 

Heavy  dama^.^e--  wx're  awarded  l\uher\- — tlie  ^um.  if 
I  rememl)er  rii^ht,  was  £  ID, COO.  \\ars  afterward--  he 
moved  to  Australia,  and  a^  1  ne\-er  heard  from  him 
alter.  I  presume  that,  like  tlie  other  actors  in  tlie  ilia-- 
niond-tield  drama,  he  is  dead.  In  fact,  of  all  who  were 
in  an\-  material  wa\'  connected  with  the  historic  incident 
— and   there    were   man\' — I    alone    sur\-i\-e. 

|-'or  m\sclf.  1  felt  crushed  heueath  the  hnrden  of 
valine  susi)icion,  hecame  dis^ustrd  with  lile  in  i^eneral 
an<l  with  husiness  in  ]iarticular.  and  tormcd  a  determina- 
tion to  retire  ])ermanentl\'  from  acti\'e  affairs  at  once. 
\\  itii  this  end  in  \"iew.  I  offered  m\-  extensive  Califor- 
nia holdinL;"s  on  a  dead  market  and  acce])ted  har^ain 
prices.  M  \'  controlliu;^"  interest  in  the  Mont^omerx" 
Street  Land  C'ompain  1  sold  to  Messrs.  Ralston  and 
Sharon,  so  that  the\-  owiieil  share  and  share  alike.  1 
sold  a  !_;'reat  acreage  of  tule  land  to  (  jeorL^e  1).  Koherts, 
])art  of  which  comi)rises  what  is  known  as  Koherts 
Island,  not  far  from  the  cit\'  of  .Stockton.  A  lari;e  es- 
tate around  lloue\  Lake  I  dis|)osed  ol  to  various  jnu'- 
chasers.  ScatteiduL;  investments  in  San  Lrancisco  were 
cleane(l  up  in  a  snmmary  wa_\\  1  would  hardl_\-  care 
to  know    what   all   these  i)ro])erties   are   worth   to-da_\'. 

in   fotir  months  after  the  diamond   Iraud  was  ex])osed 
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MRS.     A.     HARPENDING 

At   age   of   30,    before    leaving 
San    Francisco 


Baron  Grant  Bobs  Up  Ai^ain 

I  had  cotivcrtcd  into  ca^h  fvcrythinq-  tani^ihle  T  pos- 
sessed on  the  I'acitic  Coast.  Altliouj^ii  tlie  sacrifice  I 
made  was  enormous.  T  realized  more  than  a  mihion  and 
a  qnarter  doHars.  whicli  was  as  o-ood  or  liettcr  than 
$5,000,000  to-day — a  fortune  am])le  to  >u|ii)l_\-  the  mo^t 
extensive  and  u])-to-date  wants  of  modern  times. 

The  gTeat  mistake  of  my  career,  entirely  apart  from 
monetary  reasons,  was  this  lia^tily  taken  resolution  to 
seek  the  shades  of  ])rivate  life,  llad  I  faced  the  music, 
like  all  the  rest — like  Ralston.  Lent,  Koherts,  Dodge  anrl 
one  or  two  other  original  "duiJes,"  I  would  have  out- 
lived every  trace  of  susiiicion  ju.st  as  they  did  themselves. 
And  I  am  glad  to  give  evidence  at  this  late  date,  long 
after  all  of  them  are  dead,  that  the}-  were  as  innocent 
as  children  throughout  the  whole  transaction — were  the 
unhappy  victims  of  a  costly  confidence  in  men. 

But  as  I  took  a  pessimistic  view  of  things  in  general 
and  saw  fit  to  withdraw  from  public  view,  perhaps  I 
have  not  so  much  reason  to  complain  because,  in  my 
absence  from  the  world.  Dame  Rumor  was  busv  with 
my  name. 

Three  alleged  histories  of  San  h>ancisco,  which  pro- 
fess to  give  an  accurate  narrative  of  events,  devote 
much  space  to  the  diamond  field  fraud.  Considering  the 
mass  of  documentary  evidence  easily  accessible,  the  mis- 
statements of  many  facts  and  the  omission  of  others  is 
noteworthy  and  may  call  into  question  the  entire  accu- 
racy of  all  these  works.  To  go  no  further,  they  all 
agree  that  the  losses  of  stockholders  were  enormous, 
claim  that  they  brought  suit  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
against   Arnold  and   Slack,  but   never   recovered  a   cent. 
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Ia'ui's  >u\[  in  Kc'iiuu-k\.  llu'  oiilx  plarc  wIktc  sucli  an 
action  ronld  ])v  inaintaint'(l,  is  not  in(.'nli()ni.Ml,  nm"  tlu' 
$o(X). ()(){)  wliicli  Ralston  i-onlrihntcd  to  make  ,^oo(l. 
I'ndrr  tlu'^c  conditions  |  shuulil  not  feci  Inn^t  hccansc 
tlic)-  >nnni>c  that  the  plot  \\a>  concciwd  in  the  "active 
hrain   ol    Ashur\    I  larpendin^."" 

I  retnnie(l  to  l\c'nlnck\'.  made  considerahle  inx'cst- 
nients  in  a,L;ricnltnral  land  and  settled  down  to  pla\-  the 
part  of  the  conntry  i^cntlcman.  M  \-  estate  was  one  of 
the  tinest  in  Sonthw  extern  kentnck\  and  hecame  a  cen- 
ter ol  hospitalitx'  in  its  rei^ion.  And  there  I  made  an- 
other j^rave  mistake — not  to  remain  content  with  the 
tinest  existence  in  the  world,  that  of  an  independent 
owner  and   tiller  of  the   soil. 

It  was  while  1  wa^  living  in  m\-  new  home  in  Ken- 
tncky.  at  ].eace  with  all  mankind  and  ohlivious  of  the 
ontside  world,  that  1  had  a  sjiarj)  and  vivid  reminder 
of  the  nnfori^otten  jja^l  when  the  papers  told,  one  (lav 
in  AnL;n>t,  IS/?,  ot  the  tailni'e  of  the  Hank  of  Califor- 
nia and  two  da_\s  later  the  tra.^ic  slory  of  mv  old  friend 
l\al>ton">  death. 
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MY    SISTER.    MRS.    O.    P.    ELDRED 

Who    is   well    known    in    the 
literary    world 


CHAPTER  XXXM. 

Associates   \\.\k  Great  Fixanxier    I'"k(i.m    Coxfekexce 
Axi)  SiHix  After  His  Body  Is  Fouxd  ix  the  Bay. 

I'ortuiic    Plays    Cruel    Trick:    .It    nciij;lit    of    Ralsfon's 
Power   Ills   A'/'i^   Pa  Ilk   Is   Porccd   to   Close   Its  Doors. 

Ralston  succeeded  D.  O.  MilU  as  ])resi(lent  of  the 
Btank  of  California,  in  1872.  While  conceding-  the  titu- 
lar supremacy  to  another,  and  contenting  himself  with 
the  station  of  cashier.  Ralston  had  always  been  the  act- 
ual head.  In  all  matters  of  polic_\-  and  large  accommo- 
dation his  word  was  law.  After  the  withdrawal  of 
Alill^,  the  directors  practically  gave  him  a   free  hand. 

All  through  the  ascendanc\-  of  Ralston,  the  institution 
had  the  splendid  reputation  that  the  B.ank  of  California 
enjoys  to-day.  It  not  only  possessed  the  fullest  confi- 
dence of  the  community,  hut  ranked  as  one  of  the 
strongest  banks  of  the  L'nited  States,  with  agencies 
throughout  the  civilized  world  and  unlimited  credit 
everywhere.  The  splendor  of  Ralston's  hospitality,  the 
immense  enterprises  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  his 
vast  holdings  in  real  estate  and  corporate  concerns,  gave 
him  the  standing  of  a  man  whose  wealth  was  almost 
beyond  computation.  There  was  not  an  intimation  of 
embarrassment  when,  on  Augu>t  25.  1875,  the  Bank  of 
California  closed  its  doors. 

I  was  not  a  witness  of  what   followed.     I  was  living 
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(|uictly  in  my  lionie  in  Kcntnckw  I'.ut  from  wliat  I  liave 
licanl.  it  \\a<  nuv  of  ilu-  mo^t  int(,'n-^c'  moments  in  tlic 
Itistorv  ol  tlu'  West.  |-(ir  Morks  aronnd  tlu'  llank  of 
Calilornia  stood  a  iiarked  mass  of  palt'  faced  men,  an- 
ticipating rnin.  W  hat  mii^lit  lia\'e  liecome  an  nni)ar- 
alltkMl  panic  and  almost  nnixersal  wreck,  was  hai)pil\" 
axerted  k_\  tlie  ckisin^-  ,,l  the  stock  e\clianL;e  and  the 
practical  sns])ensioii  ot  hnsuiess  for  a  ])eriod  lonL;  t'nonL^li 
to  allow  the  comnnmit\    ti>  catch  its  hreath. 

Ralston  stood  the  ordeal  with  all  the  re^om^ccs  of 
fortitude,  met  mrm\-  ])atrons  of  the  hank,  aihnitte<l  the 
,L;ra\'e  conditions  of  its  tiiiances,  hut  contended  that  its 
assets  were  ver\  lar^^e.  h'.N'erxthinL;  he  i)os>essed  in  the 
world,  he  said,   would  he  used  to  make  i^'ood. 

(  )n  the  afternoon  of  August  27  the  diri'ctors  called  a 
meeting;".  KaKton  was  on  hand  as  usual,  hut  was  harred 
trom  attendance  1)\-  |).  (  ).  Mills.  dhe  incident,  it  is 
said,  touched  him  to  the  (|uick.  Ever\'  director  had 
in^ofited  1)_\'  his  friendship  in  the  da\-s  of  his  jjower  and 
prosj^erity.  This  seemed  a  harsh  return  in  the  horu"  of 
his  dee])  distress.  lie  left  the  mei^'tiuL;-  with  a  dazed 
and   haggard   face. 

Tie  jiroceeded  to  his  home  and  thence  to  North  r.cach, 
where  he  was  accustome(l  to  take  a  swim  in  the  bay 
when  the  weather  was  oi)i)ortune.  There  are  a  number 
of  living  witnesses  of  what  followed.  Shortlv  after  he 
entered  the  water  other  swimmers  noticed  that  some- 
thing was  amiss.  His  l)od\-  did  not  sink,  hut  he  was 
lloating  face  downward.  A  ])oatman  was  (|uickl\'  at 
his  side.  This  boatman  declared  that  the  banki'r  was 
still    li\'ing.      He   that   as    it    maw    when    he    reaclie(l    the 
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slidix'  willi  lii^  liurden  tlic  oiicc  iiia^tcT  spirit  of  the  i'a- 
cilir   (da^l    \\;t^  (Irad. 

I  low  ^rcat  \va>  i1k'  Imld  thai  Kal-loii  had  on  ihe 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  conld  only  he  ilhi^tralcd  l)y 
the  |>a>sion  of  .^rief  nndcr  wliich  the  whole  cil\'  hent. 
llis  death  wa>  lookeil  on  as  a  common  calamit}-.  Xo 
s])ectacle  ha--  e\'er  been  \vitnes>ed  in  modern  times  snch 
as  his  funeral  ])resented.  Wy  common  consent,  hn.^iness 
of  e\-er_\-  kind  was  susi)ended  in  San  h'rancisco.  Von 
nii,i;in  sa\-  that  the  ])o])nlation  of  the  city  of  more  than 
15().nnO  ndiahitants  turned  out  en  masse.  The  ])roU(lest 
ami  the  humhle^t  touched  >houlders  at  his  54-ra\-e.  Such 
tribute  was  nex'er  ])aid  to  any  ])()tentate  or  ])rince. 

There  were  even  some  who  found  it  convenient  to 
make  an  e.\hil)ition  of  immoderate  sorrow  who  might 
have  l)een   more   fittingly   em])lo_\ed   elsewhere. 

1  once  heard  a  stor\-  of  a  h'rench  gentleman  who  had 
suffered  a  domestic  bereavement.  A  friend  luet  him 
shortl\-   after   and   tendered   the   customary   condolences. 

"Ah!  .M\-  ])oor  wife  I  \A's,  it  was  indeed  a  great 
loss!"  sighed   the   l*'renchman. 

"I  was  at  \-our  house  during  the  tuneral."  continued 
the  svmpatlietic  friend,  "and  was  deepl}-  touched  by  your 
manifestations  of  grief." 

"Ah!  \nu  saw  me  at  the  house,"  exclaimed  the  be- 
reaved (iaul.  ".Man\-  thought  that  hue.  lUit  you  sjiould 
ha\'e  seen   me  at  the  grave.     There   1    raised  hell." 

\'er\'  luucli  in  the  same  wav,  there  was  one  man  at 
Ralston's  ob,se(|uies  cons])icuous  for  his  ostentatious  sor- 
row, who  was  more  responsible  for  his  downtall  than 
anvone  else  and  profited  largely  b_\-  his  death.      Hut  after 
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the  I'uiKTal  he  \va>  aMc  to  speak  of  the  tragic  event  with 
inueh  tortitiule  and  a  certain  dei^ree  of  cnniphicencN-. 
Ralstons  death,  lie  >aid,  was  extrenieK'  o])]iortune — 
in  tact,  tile  hest  tiling-  that  conlil  have  ha])i)ened.  for  it 
made  easy  .i;oin^'  for  everxone. 

Ihit  nothing-  can  he  more  true  than  the  cxnical  words 
that  Shake^])eare  i)Uts  into  the  month  of  Marc  Antonw 
The  evil  a  man  does  live^  after  him.  The  L^ood  is  huried 
with  his  Ijones.  The  citv  went  ahout  it^  Iju^inc'-^.  for- 
i;()t  its  sorrow,  which  i>  nece>->ar_\-  and  proper,  nnlcss 
the  world  is  to  he  draped  with  i)erpetnal  nionrnini;" 
weeds,  forgot  much  of  the  great  services  Ralston  ren- 
dered California:  although  to  thi<  day.  among  the  old- 
timers  and  their  descendant>  hi>  name  still  stirs  a  thrill, 
i'.ut  all  his  human  weaknesses  have  heen  rememhered 
and   handed  tlown.  duly  magnified,   to  posterity. 

Not  only  that.  l)ui  his  memory  has  heen  assailed  1)_\' 
accusations  of  the  gravest  nature,  relating  ti)  the  failure 
of  tlie  luuik  of  California.  The-'e  cliarge^  reache(l  me 
in  Kentucky,  and  as  they  did  not  jjroceed  from  an  au- 
thoritative source  and.  moreover,  seemed  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  my  old  friend.  I  made  a 
>l)ecial  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  investigate  the  cir- 
cumstanco  immediatel}'  ])receding  and  associated  with 
his  death,  for  the  hetter  >atisfaction  of  myself  and  of 
the  world  at  large. 
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Testimdnv  of  Pak-W it X esses  AM)  Experts  Ri:fiii:s 
SiokN'  Thai-  W'm.  C".  Raestox  Took  IIls  (  )\\x   Lii-i-;. 

RiiijiCii  Fiiiaiu'ii-r  Had  Deeded  His  Property  to  Jniliain 
Sluiroii.  Who  Forees  Widoze  to  .leeef't  S-i'>.'><>'>  <'•">" 
Payment  in   Pull. 

Anioii^"  the  ccjminon  traditions  of  William  C.  Ral- 
ston's  death  is  the  story  that  he  committed  suicide  to 
escape  exposure.  Xot\vithstan(hnij;'  the  fact  that  a  coro- 
ner's jury  found  on  ample  ex])ert  evidence  that  he  died 
from  a  cerebral  attack,  and  the  further  incident  that 
a  life  insurance  comi)any  ])romptly  jjaid  a  policv  of 
$50,000  to  his  widow — a  policy  void  b_\-  express  terms 
in  the  event  of  suicide — this  impression  seems  to  persist 
to-day. 

When  I  came  to  California  for  first-hand  information 
concerning-  my  old  friend's  tragic  end.  m\-  earliest  busi- 
ness was  to  investigate  the  f|uesti()n  of  self-destruction  : 
for  if  it  were  a  fact  that  he  made  awa_\'  with  himself  at 
a  time  when  much  explanation  was  needed,  it  would 
have  had  assuredly  an  ugly  look.  The  evidence  was 
all  fresh  and  so  overwhelmingl_\-  conclusive  of  death 
from  natural  causes  that  1  cannot  see  on  what  basis  a 
theory  of  suicide  was  reached,  unless  it  were  suggested 
by  ulterior  motives.  The  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  was 
that   the    swimmer   suddenly   colla])sed   and   floated   with 
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the  tiilr.  I  he  Iuiil;-  w  itc  iiillatcil  willi  air.  ikiI  with 
water,  a'-  in  cases  ot  <lr(i\\  iiiii^' :  dllirrwiM'  the  hoiK 
would  ha\e  ^niik.  The  feature^  hail  nut  \\]v  L;hastl\' 
pallor  that  lollow^  water  >ul'loeation  ;  on  the  contrarw 
the)-  were  >nlTn^t'(l  and  li\id  a^  when  di'ath  t^n-^ne-^  from 
a  hnr^tiiiL;  hlooil  \e--^el  in  the  hrain.  To  thi>  ]»li\>ician-~ 
t^ave  I'nrther  teNtiinonw  The  sad  l'aet>  were  ])lain 
enouj^h.  hOr  nian_\-  day.N  Mr.  KaNton  had  sutt'ered  a 
mental  -train  ai^ain-^t  which  the  human  machinerv  i> 
not  olten  ])root.  It  reached  the  cri-i-  when  he  wa>  ex- 
cluded from  the  meeting;  of  the  hank's  tru'-tees.  Idien 
something-  ^napped.  I'erha])-  tlie  ])lun,i;e  in  the  cold 
waters  of  the  ha)'  hurried  on  the  cata>tr()])he.  I  hit  the 
haseless  story  of  Mr.  KaKton's  -uicide  ougiit  to  he 
finally  set  at  rest. 

The  inside  hi-tor\-  of  the  failm"e  of  the  Hank  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1S75  has  never  heen  lold.  About  the  only 
definite  statement  ever  made  was  that  its  ca])ital  stock 
of  S5.000.000  had  heen  exhausted.  allhou.i;h  the  institu- 
tion had  resources  sufficient  to  protect  dei)o,sit(jrs.  It 
was  rehalMlitated  1)_\-  an  assessment  of  $100  a  share 
which  wa>  paid  1)_\-  the  stockholders,  ^ivinr;;'  a  new  cap- 
ital of  S3.000.000.  h'ive  weeks  after  the  failure  it  re- 
o])ene(l  its  doors,  witli  almost  un<liminished  jjrestige, 
and  w  itli  all  the  iuan_\'  u]is  and  downs  i»f  finance  has 
maintained  its  jxisiiiou  as  tlie  leadin^L;"  commercial  hank 
west  of  tile   Mi.sNouri    i\i\er. 

There  is  no  douht  that  Mr.  Ralston  owed  larg'e  sums 
of  money  to  the  hank.  L;r(nving'  out  of  man\-  investments, 
some  of  which  were  disastrous.  In  tho-e  da\s.  what- 
ever may  he  said  of  the  practice,  it  was  the  commonest 
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ihiiiL;  for  1);uik  offirfrs  to  make  loan^  to  tlKniSL'lvcs.  Xot 
oiiK  that,  hut  the  ]ii-actii.X'  was  in  full  swini;-  down  to 
tlu'  tiiut,'  of  the  failure  of  the  Safe  Deposit  C_"onii)any"s 
r.ank.  W'itli  \a^t  \i^ihle  pergonal  resources  as  security 
for  loans,  Mr.  KaKton"^  unlimited  credit  ne\'er  seems 
to  liave  heen  (|ue^tioned  1)\-  tlie  ilirectors  of  the  liank  of 
California.  .\uioni_';  his  assets  were  a  half  intere-'t  in 
the  I'alace  1  lotel  :  a  half  interest  in  the  .Montgomery 
Street  Land  Comjiau}-.  whicli  he  and  1  organized,  in- 
cluding the  Grand  Hotel.  an<l  mo^-t  of  the  frontage  on 
Xew  .Montgomery  street  :  one-half  of  the  cai)ital  stock 
of  the  S])ring  \'alle\-  Water  Works;  one-half  interest 
in  the  I'nion  Milling  and  Mining  Company,  which  con- 
trolled the  reduction  of  ores  on  the  Comstock  Lode  with 
enormous  profits,  and  one-third  of  the  stock  of  the  \  ir- 
ginia  and  Truckee  Railroad,  which  holds  the  record  of 
earning  more  per  luile  than  any  railroad  in  the  worM 
Ix'fore  or  since.  I  should  say  that  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  these  properties  alone  was  not  less  than  $L^.- 
000.000.  Besides,  he  had  numherless  industrial  invest- 
ments, residences  and  immense  acreages  of  real  estate 
in   various  parts  of  California. 

After  I  left  San  I-Vancisco  in  the  early  part  of  1873. 
]\Ir.  Ralston  engaged  in  many  costly  projects.  One  of 
these  was  the  purchase  of  the  L'atholic  Church  prop- 
ert_\-  on  Market  street,  and  the  coustructicin  of  the  Palace 
1  lotel  thereon  1)\-  himself  and  William  .Sharon.  ddiis 
alone  tied  up  $3,000,000  of  read\'  mone\'  on  his  account. 
It  is  known  that  he  lost  lieaviK'  on  a  large  ijurchase  of 
stock  in  the  <  )])hir  Mining  Company,  upon  false  in- 
formation   that    the    great    Mood    and    O'Brien    bonanza 
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cxtciuK'd  into  its  IcrrilDry.  Si'wral  Dumtlis  ht'foro  llu- 
failure  he  saw  thai  \\v  wa^  dccplx  iiuolwil.  Mr.  Kal 
stoii  roahzcd  loo  latr  that  he  had  L^oiir  too  I'ai-.  that  he 
was  hi'voiid  lii>  (k'lilli.  Mr  made  (.■ftOrts  to  secure  iuoik'N' 
(III  his  ^rcat  holdiiiL;--.  |!ut  for  t-\idrnt  reason  he  was 
C()iii]icllcd  to  t^o  >low.  The  s|ici-tacK'  ol'  RaNtoii  as  a 
borrower  would  haxc  started  >us])ieiou  at  ouee.  Loans 
were  atteiujited  thi-ou-h  outside  a-euts.  hul  the  door  of 
aeconiinodation  wa>  elo>ed.  Ruuior  has  attributed  this 
to  the  iuani])ulatiou  of  the  I'.ouanza  tinu.  hut  a  nuich 
heller  reason  cau  he  ,L;i\'eu  than  that.  \earl\-  all  the 
ready  cajiital  ou  the  I'aeihe  Coast  was  tied  u\)  in  the 
wild  Coiustoek  s])eculatiou.  >till  at  its  hei.^ht.  There 
was  uo  luoue}'  available  tor  leL^itiiuate  iuvt'stmeuts  or 
loans  ol  any  kind.  (  )n  top  of  this  eaiue  the  with<lrawal 
of  luany  lar^e  aceounts.  (  )n  the  day  of  the  failure  more 
ihan  $1,000,000  were  unexpeetedly  eheeked  out.  I'ndcr 
this  last  ])low  the  bank  went  down.  So  far  as  the 
l)onanza  hrni  was  involved,  its  members  were  personal 
friends  of  Ralston.  thou;^h  not  of  \\'illiam  Sharon. 

b'our  days  before  the  failure  Mr.  Kalston  made  a  deed 
to  William  Sharon.  eon\-e_\im.;-  "all  and  singular  niv  real 
and  ])ersonal  ])roiien_\-  situated  in  the  City  and  Countv 
of  San  braneisco  and  the  C"ount\-  of  San  Mateo  and 
elsewdiere  and  wheresoever  and  howsoever  situated,  to 
be  managed,  sold  and  otherwise  disposed  of  for  our 
joint  and  several   interests." 

What  was  the  disposition  of  this  vast  property?  No 
one  will  ever  know.  Was  jiart  of  it  used  to  repay  any 
indebtedness  of  Mr.  Kalston  t(j  the  bank?  Again  the 
record  is  silent. 
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SdiiK'  \cars  later  Mr.  Kal^loiTs  widow,  who  is  still 
livin,--.  l)roiiL;lit  a  suit  a^"ain>t  William  Sharon  for  an 
accounting  under  the  (Wvd  of  her  deceased  hushand. 
After  some  dela\',  Mr.  Sharon  tiled  a  ,y"eneral  answer  to 
the  effect  that  the  ])roiiert\'  coming  frcjui  Mr.  l\al>ton 
into  his  hands  was  worth  ahout  a  million  dollars  less 
than  nothin.L;-.  I'.ut  he  olTered  $250,000  in  full  .settlement, 
and  to  a\did  the  endless  dela}'  of  liti.^ation  and  ex])enses 
tliat  she  did  not  have  the  means  to  meet,  this  adjustment 
was  accepted  by  ]Mr>.   Kalston. 

Xever  in  the  whole  history  of  finance  has  such  a  mys- 
tery attaclied  as  surrounds  the  failure  of  the  liank  of 
California  and  the  disa])])earance  of  Ralston's  fortune. 
M\-  own  tirm  belief  is  that  had  his  life  lieen  s])ared 
another  month,  he  would  have  emerged  from  all  his 
ditficulties  with  a  clean  sheet.  James  R.  Keene,  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Ikmk  of  California  and  the  only  one  who 
seemed  inclined  to  speak,  made  a  ])rinted  statement  that 
upon  an  examination  of  ^Ir.  Ralston's  assets  he  was 
instilled  in  stating  that  they  were  suf^cient  to  ]niy  all 
his  debts  of  every  kind  and  leave  a  balance  of  $3,000,- 
000  to  his  family:  and  it  is  worth}"  of  remark  that 
Keene  had  a  very  clear  business  head. 

Xo  one  seemed  an.xi()us  to  know  the  facts.  Quite 
the  contrary  was  the  case.  Wdien  1  proceeded  to  gather 
information  of  a  most  imixiriant  cliaracter,  J.  D.  l"ry, 
uncle  of  Mrs.  Ralston,  commanded  me  in  the  name  of 
the  family  to  cease.  To  this  T  had  to  b(iw.  Hut  Mrs. 
Ralston  is  here  to  say  whether  her  kinsman  was  her 
faithful  friend  or  not. 

Even   Air.   Ralston's   private  papers   and   i^ersonal  ac- 
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connls  were  ^ci/rd.  .-ukI  (li--;i])|)t';in.'il.  hi  ximc  \\;i\'s  lie 
was  a  •-eci  eti\  (.■  man.  (  )]\cc  lie  a^-ked  me  \n  ^c]]f\  a  eheek 
Id  \.  \.  (dliei)  Id]-  S'5.(0()  v.[c\]  miiiilli  niilil  ni'dered 
disi-i  iiitiniu'd.  I  lollciwed  iiisl  i  iiel  imis  iJH  the  lulal 
amomiled  to  oxir  SlliOjiCO.  \v\  I  iU'\-er  Iiad  an  inkling' 
what  tile  ])a\nienl,s  were  lOi".  Ihn--,  it  \\a->  ema'ently 
heliexed  that  he  had  man\  intei'ests  in  othei'  peiiple's 
nanie^.  Mrs.  KaKlon  well  I'ememhei'^  that  hei'  luishand 
todk  her  to  in>|>eel  a  line  hn^ines^  hl(iel<  in  i)r()Cess  ot 
eompUlinii.  whieh  he  tnld  her  wa^  his.  Alter  his  death 
ihe  title  In  lhi->  ^ame  i)r(i]icrl\  sldud  in  the  name  ol 
aniilher.  and   in   that    laiihlx    name  it   ^taiid^  to-daw 

There  were  inan\-  wild  rumors  of  wrdii^doiiii;  that 
fiillowed  the  failure  of  the  I'.ank  of  ('alifornia.  Idle 
onl\-  one  deseiwiiiL;  notiee  i^  thi^:  that  .\li".  Kal^toii  o\er- 
issncil  and  niarkete(l  >toek  of  the  I'ank  of  I'ali  lornia. 
W  ithont  an\  e\'idenee  to  ^njiiiorl  it  that  would  he  re- 
eei\'ed  in  an\'  court,  this  unlonuded  ehari^e  has  reeei\"ed 
an  astonishing-  credence,  for  1  can  hnd  nolhiiiL;  to 
su])])ort  it  exce])t  ah>olntel\  irresi)onMhle  hearsaw  He- 
sicks,    it    is   conti'adicted   h\    nn(|uestioned    facts. 

.Mr.  Kalstoii  had  no  reason  to  o\er-is,sne  an\'  stock, 
lie  had  oceans  of  i)rime  sceurities.  What  he  neede<l 
was  cash,  not  certificates  of  shares.  Mis  ,^0,000  shares 
of  .'^iniiiL;  \  alkw  alone  had  a  selliuL;  market  value  at 
that  time  of  S,^ ,01)0,000.  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
hank  started  hiisiness  with  later  on.  ddie  inone_\-  sim- 
])]\  wasn't  in  the  town  to  realizt'  on  e\'en  that  s])lendid 
secnritw       Ihal's  how    Kalstou   and   the  liaiil<   w\'ut   down. 

In  a  wa\,  m\  ac(|naintaiuH'  with  .Mr.  Kalstoii  was 
.somewhat    tr.a^ic.      With    the    hesl    inleiil   on    either   .side, 
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something-  alwavs  went  wroni;-.  It  cliaii.gcd  ihv  whole 
character  ami  piu-jxi-e  (if  my  life.  Ihit  \  only  recall  him 
a-  a  most  Imal.  con.si^tent  friend,  a  financier  with  a 
ver\-  nice  sense  of  honor  and  an  exemplar  of  candid 
conrtow  It  ^eem--  to  mc  the  lime  has  come  when  lard_\- 
inslice  should  he  done  In  ihe  memory  nt  one  ot  (  ali- 
fornia"^  most  illn^trion^  pioneers,  who  lowd  his  Slate 
as  no  man  of  elation  ha^  loved  it  since,  and  to  whom 
the    ])resent   i;eneration    owe^   mnch. 
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ArriiDK    Tkii-.s    Lick    i.\    W'ai.i.    Strf.f.t    and    Makf.s 
r>ii;    l-uKTixi;.  (  ).\iA    'lo   Losi:   It   ].\    Mixixi;    I.wt'.st- 

MICXIS. 

Silrrr  Falls  ami  Land  Slldrs.  But  Pisasfrr  Fails  to  F^is- 
coiirai^c  Mail    ll'lio    Has   (hifllrcd   Old  .-Issociatrs. 

-Ml  tlic  various  pco])le  of  the  story  have  been  ac- 
counted for  and  decently  retired.  Uefore  tlie  curtain 
fall-^  1  liave  just  a  word  to  say  al)out  my>elf  to  those 
who  have  followed  the  narrative  of  sixteen  tem])esluous 
_\ears  from  1S57  to  1873. 

The  role  of  a  Kentuckv  country  gentleman  wa^  not  to 
ni_\-  likins:^.  As  I  have  >aid,  1  sold  out  everxthiuL;'  and 
retired  from  California  after  the  burstini:^  of  the  diamond 
])ul)l)le.  1  resolved  tliat  nothing"  should  temi)t  me  again 
into  an  active  career.  I'ut  the  hu-e  of  the  busy  world 
was  more  potent  than  I  realized.  After  a  few  years  of 
the  sini])le  life  I  made  m\  headc|uarters  in  New  ^'ork. 
studied  and  grasped  the  investment  and  sjieculative  mar- 
kets, and  became  one  of  the  recognized  figures  of  Wall 
Street. 

Good  fortune,  as  a  rule,  attended  my  ventures.  Some- 
limes  the  tide  tm-ned  tlie  other  wa_\-,  but  1  tliink.  taking 
one  \ear  w  itli  anotlier,  each  saw  m_\-  assets  materially 
increased.  At  one  time  I  was  worth  very  near  if  not 
(|uite  four  million  dollars,  which  i>  distinctly  more  than 
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an\-  mail  ()UL;lit  to  have.  lUit  wlicn  one  i^  fairly  iL;'()ne 
in  the  monev-inakinL;'  intoxication  he  never  knows  when 
to  slo]).  an\-  more  tlian  the  vic'tim  of  alcohol. 

When  1  was  at  the  zenith  of  m\'  s^ood  luck  T  was 
induced  to  invot  in  two  miniuL;'  i)ro|)erties  in  the  United 
States  of  Lolumhia,  South  America.  (  )ne  wa^  an  im- 
mense silver  mining;'  di^ii-ict.  the  other  a  ^reat  lu'draulic 
projxjsition  with  almost  fabulous  ^'old-bearing"  ijravel 
resources.  lloth  were  ])asse(l  upon  favorably  b}'  the 
ablest  ex])erts  that  money  could  hire.  The  re])orts  were 
justified  l)y  the  fact^.  yet  both  jjrojects  ended  in  ruinous 
disaster  to  me. 

J  was  drawn  into  a  nuich  lar^vr  investment  than  I 
contem])lated.  As  |  developed  the  silver  property  the 
economy  of  a  much  hu'i^er  ])lant  and  the  owner.ship  of 
adjacent  mineral  territory  liecame  self-evident.  There 
appeared  no  element  of  risk.  Silver,  after  various  fluc- 
tuations, seemed  to  have  reached  a  firm  level,  h'inan- 
cial  exi)erts  were  in  accord  that  the  price  of  the  white 
metal  could  not  possibly  go  lower,  was  much  more 
likel\-  to  advance  than  to  recede.  Even  with  silver  at  80 
cents  an  ounce,  the  profits  on  m_\-  mining  operations 
would  be  enormous.  I  figured  to  clear  such  profits  that 
in  a  few  years  I  would  receive  back  my  capital  invest- 
ment and  own  a  property  with  an  earning  capacitv  of 
millions.  In  fact,  during  the  period  of  ])ractical  opera- 
tion these  estimates  were   fully  b(jrne   out. 

Then  something  happened.  Without  a  note  of  warn- 
ing to  the  commercial  world.  Great  liritain  closed  the 
mints  of  India  to  the  coinage  of  silver.     As  long  as  this 
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vast  Oriental  market  was  ()]>eii.  tlio  value  of  silver  was 
seenre.  When  it  closed,  like  the  snai)])ing  of  a  trajn  a 
panic  followed  which  did  not  end  until  the  price  was 
S(|uarel\-  cut  in  twiv  1  conld  not  i)ro(luce  an  onnce  of 
hnllion  without  an  actual  loss.  An  immense  in\-estinent 
hecanie  iustanth'  valueless.  Xearl\-  three  million  dollars 
\-anislied   into  thin   air   with   llu'   seratchiuL;'  ol   a  pen. 

Thi'  ludraulic  miniuL;'  iirojt'ct  fareil  no  heltei'.  The 
.;L;'old  ^rax'el  dejiosit  aiii)eared  luniiaul\-  iiiexhaustihle.  All 
tlie  i)h\sical  conditions  seemed  fa\'oral)le.  Water  had 
to  he  hrou^ht  in  a  ditcli  for  t went_\-three  miles.  Most 
of  the  ditch.  carrxin.L;'  lO.IHiO  miner's  inches  of  water. 
was  comi)leted.  dhen  something;'  ]iai)])ened  a^ain.  hor 
nearl\-  a  mile  at  its  up])er  end  the  line  of  the  ditch  ran 
aloui^"  a  rather  steej)  hillside  of  shale  foundation.  W  hen 
the  surface  was  l)roken.  the  whole  mountain  seemetl  to 
i^et  in  motion.  Millions  of  tons  slid  down,  hrin^'in;;'  to 
nauL^ht  ever\-  eti'ort  ot  our  en,L;ineers.  Mone\".  as  a 
rule,  will  in  the  end  con(|uer  every  jjliysical  ol.)stacle. 
r.ut  ahout  this  time  a  third  tiling'  ha])])ened.  most  serious 
of  all:  mv  funds  ran  so  low  that  to  continue  the  enter- 
prise further  meant  an  invitation  to  a  final  and  com- 
plete disaster. 

M\-  fortune  was  not  lost.  It  is  ^till  intact,  huried  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Tnited  .States  of  Colomhia.  T  have 
no  douht  that  some  adventurous  s])eculator  of  the  fu- 
tm"e.   under  ha]i])ier  conditions,  will   dii;'  it   out. 

Since  then  1  have  heen  a  miner  and  dealer  in  mining 
prcjperties,  with  the  common  average  of  the  miner's  ups 
and  downs.     ]\luch  of  my  time  has  been  devoted  to  the 
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niollicr  lode  of  California,   where   1   own  a  i)ropcM-ty  that 
has  an   ininiense   fntnrc. 

;!;  ^  Jj;  ;;:  :J:  :|<  :j; 

I  am  an  old  man  now — in  \ears,  bnt  not  in  hope.  I 
have  outlived  not  alone  nearl\-  all  my  contemporaries, 
covered  bv  this  narrative,  hut  the  turbulence  and  ardor 
of  my  earlv  years  as  well.  I'.ut  while  many  illusions 
inseparable  from  the  imagination  of  a  robust  and  enter- 
prising- youth  have  disap])eared,  I  still  have  very  definite 
ambitions  to  i)ull  ott  one  more  surprise  on  the  world  l)e- 
fore  the  close.  There  may  yet  be  a  sequel,  another 
cha])ter  to  the  story  to  which  ma_\'  be  attached  more 
fittingly  than  now  the  sad  word  that  marks  the  con- 
clusions of  all  things  human — 

(The  End.) 


[The  above  was  written  nearly  two  years  ago.  Since 
then  Air.  Harpending's  ambition  has  been  realized.  He 
sold  one  of  his  mines  on  the  Mother  Lode  and  after 
many  fluctuations  of  fortune  is  again  the  possessor  of 
ample  means.  One  of  his  last  and  best  friends  was 
John  A.  I'inch.  of  Spokane,  to  whom  this  volume  is  dedi- 
cated. Just  as  the  fonus  were  going  to  press,  word 
came  of  the  sudden  death  of  this  good  gentleman  in 
Idaho.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  publication  of  this 
book,  which  he  can  never  read. — Editor.] 
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Who    possessed    all    the    qLialitles    of    a    good    man    and    many    of    the    qualities 

of    a    great    man. 
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